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Leadership, 
involvement 
for  APME 


Paul  Janensch  is  involved 
in  more  than  his  dmies  as 
editor  and  general  manager 
of  The  Journal-News  at 
West  Nyack-Rockland. 

N.Y.  For  years  he  has  y 
worked  on  behalf  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  association.  In 
the  last  year,  he’s  been  -  - 
the  group’s  president.  -  ^ 
As  APME  gathers  in  Des  ^  -i 
Moines  this  week,  Janensch  i%  ' 
and  other  APME  leaders 
offer  a  convention  focusing 
on  the  basics  of  producing  * 
better  newspapers  today, 
and  in  the  year  2000. 

Gannett  congratulates 
Janensch  and  his  APME 
colleagues  on  their  efforts. 


OGAISNETT 


M'ME  Vrcsidcut  I’aiil  .hincnsch.  editor  and  genera!  manager 
oj  I  he  .lonnud-.\n\  s  at  W  est  .\yack-Rocl<land.  A.>'. 


It’s  yours.  Just  for  writing  a  brief  article  for  FineLine,  the  Newsletter 
on  Journalism  Ethics. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Send  us  a  story  about  how  you  faced  a  difficult 
ethical  dilemma  in  your  career  as  a  journalist. 

Upon  acceptance  of  your  article  we’ll  send  you  $500.  It’s  that 
simple. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  be  a  contributor: 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-736-0897 
Ask  for  Robin  Hughes 


The  Newsletter  On  Journalism  Ethics 


600  E.  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202  •  502/584-8182  •  Robin  Hughes,  Editor  •  Barry  Bingham,  Jr,  Publisher 


That’s  what  we  give  you  every  Sunday.  More 
than  4  million  Los  Angeles  Times  adult  readers. 


They’re  a  picture-perfect  group,  too.  Four 
issues  of  the  Sunday  Times  reach  nearly  70% 
of  the  area’s  $75,000-1-  income  households. 
And  our  3  million  weekday  readers  are 
equally  attractive. 

There’s  no  better  exposure  in  the  nation’s 
#1  retail  market.  Get  the  picture? 

ilo0  Angeleo  ^imee 

Now. .  .44)37,400  Sunday  Readers. 


Source:  1989  Ibp  50+  Newspaper  Ratii^  Study,  VNU/ScartxmHtgh/Sifnfnons. 
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OCTOBER 

3-6 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  Des 
Moines. 

8-12 — inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly,  Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

8- 14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9- 13 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

10- 11 — Newspaper  Features  Council,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Adolphus,  Dal¬ 

las. 

11- 13— NENA  Fall  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

12- 14 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Annuai  Meeting  and  Workshop,  Har¬ 

bor  Beach  Marriott,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

13- 15— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Poverty  in  the  Changing 

Economy,  Hotei  Pontchartrain,  Detroit. 

14 — International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

14- 17— interstate  CMA  Conference,  Hilton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14- 21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Fiying  Short  Course  '89: 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Marriott,  Oct.  14;  Atlanta  Radisson  Inn,  Oct.  15; 
Arlington,  Texas,  Rodeway  Inn,  Oct.  1 7;  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  Airport 
Hilton,  Oct.  19  and  Portland  Marriott,  Oct.  21. 

15- 18— Newspaper  Research  Councii,  Conference,  Harvey’s  Resort  Hotel, 

Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

15-18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Convention,  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 

17- 21— Cal  Western  CMA  Conference,  Emerald  Hotel,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

18- 19 — Minority  Jobs  Conference,  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Wes- 

tin  Galleria  Hotel,  Houston. 

18- 21— INMA  Southern  Region  Meeting,  Nashville. 

19- 21 — The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Westin 

Gaiieria,  Houston. 

20- 22— Northeast  Classified  Telephone  Sales  Supervisors  Conference, 

Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City. 

21— New  England  Collegiate  Newspaper  Association/NENA  Campus 
Newspaper  Conference,  Boston  Globe,  Boston. 

22-24 — Inland  Press  Association,  104th  Annuai  Meeting,  Drake  Hotei,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

21- 25— NCAM A  Sales  Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fali  Meeting,  Fair¬ 

mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

23- 28— Nationai  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Atianta. 

26-28— Festivai  of  Cartoon  Art,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

8-13— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  &  Editing,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

8-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program,  Reston, 
Va. 

11-1 4 — Newspeiper  Research  Council  Workshop  for  Newcomers  to  Newspa¬ 
per  Research,  Harvey's  Hotel,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

13-14— Atlanta  Seminar  of  Photojoumaiism,  Radisson  Inn,  Atlanta.  (Seminar 
being  foliowed  Oct.  15  by  the  Atianta  stop  of  NPPA  Flying  Short 
Course). 

15- 25— American  Press  institute.  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 

Reston,  Va. 

16- 18 — ANPA/INAME,  Leadership  in  the  Advertising  Dept.,  Don  CeSar 

Hotel,  St.  Petersburg. 

18-20— NICE,  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Eugene,  Ore. 

19— NENA  Photography  Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Crowne  Plaza,  Natick, 
Mass. 

22-25— ANPA  Newspaper  in  Education,  Marketing  Seminar,  Los  Angeles. 

24-27 — ANPA  Newspaper  irf  Education  Training  Seminar,  Leesburg,  Va. 
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Own  a  guaranteed 
revenue  producer  for 
less  than  you'll  spend  on 
lightbulbs  next  year! 

More  than  600  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  have  Invested  in  our  live  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  "How  To  Sell  Against  The  Yellow 
Pages".  Somewhere  between  $30  and  $50 
million  dollars  has  been  recaptured  by  your 
industry  as  a  result  of  our  program.  Now.  for 
a  limited  time  you  can  purchase  the  same 
technique  oriented  training  on  videotape  for  a 
figure  that  makes  it  impossible  to  say  no. 

So,  before  you  finalize  your  1990  budget  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  call  the  toll  free 
number  below  and  get  a  quote  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  These  videotapes  are  high  quality,  fast 
paced  and  they  come  ivlth  a  money  back 
guarantee.  You  simply  can't  lose  so  please 
call  us  today. 


American 
Consulting 
Services 


1-800-255-9784 


Outside  USA  call 
(206)  254-5600 


Division  of  Wasserood,  Inc. 

18 18  SE  MUl  Plain  Blvd.  Ste  3 1 1  Vancouver.  WA  98684 
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When  creative  Ikense 
becomes  d  lethal  ¥ieapon. 


When  Baton  Lytton  wrote,  “the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,”  modern-day  libel  litigation  hadn’t  been 
invented.  But  in  the  suit-happy  "SOs,  a  well  financed  libel 
suit  can  cut  deep  into  your  operating  budget  When  that 
happens,  80%  of  juries  will  decide  against  you. 

If  that  statistic  worries  you,  then  make  a  case  for 
specialtzed  media  coverage  Media/Professional  Insurance, 
Inc.,  together  with  SAFECO,  an  A-t  “Superior^  rated  insur¬ 
ance  company,  offers  a  unique  approach  to  libel  and  slan¬ 
der  and  errors  and  omissions  coverages.  We  underwrite  each 
policy  to  suit  you.  Our  on-staff  attorneys,  leading  experts  in 
their  field,  assist  our  underwriters  and  claims  representa¬ 
tives  to  ensure  consistency  and  flexibility.  This  way,  the 
answers  ate  there  when  you  need  them. 

Wedia/Professional  is  a  leader  in  libel  and  slander 
and  errors  and  omissions  coverages.  For  a  lot  of  very  sound 
reasons. 

So  before  someone  accuses  you  of  holding  a  poison 
pen,  have  your  insurance  broker  call  Media/Professional. 

Do  it  before  the  battle  begins. 


Media/Professionai  Insurance,  Inc. 

Tm  FMiing  Squan,  Suite  800  •  2300  Main  Street 
Kansas  Gty,  Missouri  M108  •  816-471-6118 

America's  E  &  0  Authority 


IN  BRIEF 


Company  delays 
delivery-job  cuts 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  Co.  has 
agreed  to  delay  a  plan  to  cut  22  vacant 
delivery  jobs  and  rearrange  delivery 
drivers’  schedules. 

As  a  result  of  the  postponement, 
announced  Sept.  15,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Alan  Bloch  canceled  a  hearing 
scheduled  for  Sept.  15  on  the  matter. 

The  company  publishes  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  under  a  joint 
operating  agreement. 

Joseph  J.  Pass,  lawyer  for  Team¬ 
sters  Local  211,  told  the  judge  the 
company  had  delayed  the  changes  at 
least  until  Oct.  1 1  as  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  continue. 

The  changes  had  been  scheduled  to 
take  place  beginning  Sept.  18.  Local 
21 1  sued  the  company  in  federal  court 
Sept.  12,  asking  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  to  block  the  move. 

Jimmy  E.  Manis,  the  newspaper 
company’s  general  manager,  declined 
to  comment  on  the  status  of  contract 
negotiations. 

The  Teamsters  have  been  without  a 
contract  since  Dec.  31,  1988,  and 
have  been  working  under  the  terms  of 
the  old  contract  and  a  48-hour  strike 
notice. 

—  AP 


Sat.  edition  planned 

The  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
is  slated  to  begin  publication  of  a 
Saturday  morning  edition  on  Oct.  14. 

The  Record  last  published  a  Satur¬ 
day  edition  21  years  ago  when  it  was  a 
Monday-Saturday  paper.  The  last 
Saturday  Record  appeared  Sept.  28, 
1968,  the  day  before  a  Sunday  edition 
was  launched. 

More  information 
from  WeatherTrak 

Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday 
have  added  current  local  weather  and 
forecasts,  current  weather  and  fore¬ 
casts  for  5(X)  cities  worldwide,  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates,  and  average 
high  and  low  moqthly  temperatures  to 
their  WeatherTrak  service. 

After  dialing  WeatherTrak,  callers 
on  touch-tone  phones  can  press  the 
area  code  of  any  domestic  city  for  the 
current  weather  and  forecast.  For  for¬ 
eign  cities,  callers  press  the  first  three 


letters  of  the  city’s  name  —  Paris,  for 
example,  would  be  P-A-R,  or  7-2-7. 

Newsday  WeatherTrak  is  operated 
in  conjunction  with  Airdata  Inc.  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  with  whom  it  has  oper¬ 
ated  the  original  WeatherTrak  service 
since  July  1988. 

Weekly  broadsheet 
launched  in  Virginia 

The  weekly  Prince  WilliamlPoto- 
mac  Journal  was  launched  recently  in 
eastern  Prince  William  County  and 
northern  Stafford  County,  Va. 

The  broadsheet  is  published  Wed¬ 
nesdays/Thursdays  and  distributed 
by  mail  to  single-family  homeowners. 

Kelly  Mansfield,  currently  editor  of 
the  Manassas  edition  of  the  Prince 
WilliamJournal,  will  be  editor  of  both 
papers. 

Parent  company  Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  a  division  of  the  Times  Journal 
Co. 

Midland  Daily  News 
debuts  Sun.  edition 

The  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
recently  launched  a  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  delivered  to  more  than  17,000 
subscribers  and  another  17,000  non¬ 
subscribers. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Hearst- 
owned  newspaper  will  feature  USA 
Weekend,  a  quarter-fold  tv  magazine, 
color  comics,  and  six  sections  dedi¬ 
cated  to  local  news,  sports,  business 
and  local  features. 

As  part  of  the  launch,  the  newspa¬ 
per  ran  a  “Celebrate  Sunday  With  the 
Midland  Daily  News”  multimedia 
promotion,  and  it  conducted  a  “Cele¬ 
brate  Sunday  Sweepstakes”  offering 
thousands  of  dollars  in  prizes  and  a 
grand-prize  trip  for  two  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

ANPA,  NAB  support 
board  candidates 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  have 
announced  their  support  for  three 
newspaper  executives  who  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  election  to  the  board  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  in 
November, 


They  are*  John  O.  Emmerich,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth',  Lance  R. 
Primis,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  Car- 
leton  F.  Rosenburgh,  vice  president/ 
circulation  for  Gannett  Newspaper 
Division  and  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  who  has  not 
previously  served  on  the  ABC  board 
and  will  be  replacing  Grover  Friend, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  ABC  board 
after  10  years  as  a  newspaper  direc¬ 
tor. 

Foreign  journalists 
to  train  in  the  U.S. 

Eleven  foreign  journalists  were 
slated  to  arrive  in  the  United  States 
recently  for  six  weeks  of  training  — 
including  four  weeks  at  a  news¬ 
paper  —  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

The  journalists  are  from  Africa, 
Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  and  they  are  the  fifth  group 
ASNE  has  trained  through  its  Inter¬ 
national  Journalism  Exchange  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  participating  newspeople  and 
their  hosts  are:  Piotr  Aleksandrowitz, 
deputy  editor  in  chief,  Gazeta  Ban- 
kowa,  Warsaw,  Poland,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  Maria  Ruth  de  Vas- 
concelos  Barros,  assistant  editor,  O 
Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Led¬ 
ger;  Pushpa  Girimaji,  reporter,  Indian 
Express,  New  Delhi,  India,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  Rohan  Gunasek- 
era,  reporter.  The  Island,  Colombo, 
Sri  Lanka,  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register;  Livy  Iwunze,  editor,  the 
Nigerian  Economist,  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
the  Detroit  ;  Tom  Mshindi,  head 

writer,  the  Daily  Nation,  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  the  Hendersonville  (N.C.) 
Times-News;  Charles  S.  Rajabu, 
assistant  editor,  the  Daily  News,  Dar 
es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  the  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal;  Davendra  Sharma, 
editor,  Fiji  Trade  Review,  Suva,  Fiji, 
the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Times;  Janos  Tisovszky,  editor/staff 
writer,  Magyar  Nemzet,  Budapest, 
Hungary,  the  Sprin^ield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal-Register;  Wilma  N.  Yamzon, 
reporter,  the  Manila  Bulletin,  Manila, 
Philippines,  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  and  Dragoljub  Zarkovic,  chief 
reporter,  Borba,  Belgrade,  Yugosla¬ 
via,  USA  Today. 
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A  QUARTERLY  REPORT  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


AD 

STATUS 


4TH  QUARTER  1989 


USA  Today  leads 
new  AD/SAT  growth. 


1988 - 1989 


The  addition  of  USA  Today  and  the 
planned  addition  of  nine  more  Gannett 
newspapers  will  increase  AD/SAT  Net¬ 
work  circulation  to  30,587,771  daily  and 
38,746,451  Sunday,  representing  49% 
daily  and  65%  Sunday  circulation  of 
US.  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  USA  Today,  new 
members  will  be  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  Louisville  Courier  Journal, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Banner, 
Wilmington  News  and  Journal  and 
Arkansas  Gazette  (Little  Rock).  There 
will  be  13  Gannett  newspapers  in  the 
AD/SAT  Network. 

Traffic  on  the  AD/SAT  Network 
continued  to  increase  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  as  the  total  reception  in¬ 
dex  rose  to  410  from  its  fourth  quarter 
1987  base  of  100. 

National  showed  the  strongest 
growth  with  Network  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  130.3%  more  ads,  while  retail 
receptions  were  up  34.9%.  Overall 
first  half  receptions  were  up  99.7% 
over  last  year.  For  the  first  sfac  months 
of  1989  the  reception  volume  was  73% 
national  and  27%  retail.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  it  was  62%  na¬ 
tional  and  38%  retail. 

AD/SAT  goes 
Hollywood! 

The  newly-opened  (March)  up-link 
in  Los  Angeles  has  brought  new  timeli¬ 
ness  to  the  motion  picture  and  enter¬ 
tainment  industries.  And  the  hot  L.A. 
agency  market  is  also  finding  AD/SAT 
the  fastest,  most  reliable  and  most  ec¬ 
onomic  way  to  move  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  ads  for  a  growing  roster  of 
clients. 

Critics  and  public  reaction  cause  last 
minute  changes  in  many  movie  ads, 
creating  an  ideal  situation  to  use 


AD/ SAT.  In  many  cases  the  ads  are 
transmitted  to  Networks  newspapers 
and  then  picked  up  by  the  studio’s 
local  agencies  which  add  theatre  loca¬ 
tions  and  show  times. 

In  addition  to  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry,  AD/SAT’s  Los  Angeles  facility 
is  providing  transmissions  for  the 
banking  community  and  the  growing 
automotive  industry  handled  by  South¬ 
ern  California  agencies. 


Ad  reception  leaders 
are  all  over  the  map. 

Ranking— Total  receptions 
(first  she  months) 

1989  1988 

1  2  Boston  Globe 

2  3  Washington  Post 

3  1  Chicago  Tribune 

4  6  Los  Angeles  Times 

5  11  Dallas  Morning  News 

6  5  Miami  Herald 

7  4  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

8  7  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 

9  18  S.F.  Chronicle  &  Examiner 

10  12  Houston  Chronicle 


M.AX^ELL 


We  deliver  ttewspaper 
ads  at  the  speed  at  light. 


MAXWELL  AD/SAT,  INC  •  527  WEST  34TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10001  •  TELEPHONE  212/33CMD678  •  FAX  212/33(H)660 
TRANSMISSION  CENTERS:  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK 
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The  Source  AP 


Every  day  of  the  year,  The  Associated  Press  sends 
out  thousands  of  news  stories  and  hundreds  of  photos 
and  graphics. 

A  flood  of  news  and  information  that  ultimate^ 
reaches  more  than  one  billion  people  da% 

Made  possible— in  large  pait-by  the  unstinting 
cooperation  and  contributions  of  more  than  9,000 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who  are  AP  members. 

Members  that  understand  sharing  the  newsgathering 
capabilities  of  each  member  improves  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  news  for  all  members. 

An  understanding  that  often  leads  our  members  to 
put  the  needs  of  all  members  on  a  parallel— if  not  ahead 
—of  their  own  needs. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  dramatic  crash  landing  of 
United  Flight  232  in  Sioux  City  this  past  summer.  Cal 
Olson,  the  editor  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  told  his 
staff  to  develop  photos  of  the  crash  for  AP  first.  Before 
they  did  anything  for  the  Journal. 

Or  the  bloocfy  confrontation  that  took  place  recently 
on  a  Navajo  Indian  reservation  in  New  Mexico.  Don 
Armstrong,  a  member  of  the  Independent’s  staff  in 
nearby  Gallup,  sent  photos  to  AP  15  hours  before  they 
could  be  used  in  the  Independent. 

Or  the  recent  one-wheeled  landing  of  a  Piedmont  jet 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Ned  Cline,  managing  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  News  &  Record,  made  a  special  call  to  AP— 
in  the  midst  of  covering  the  story— specifically  to  make 
sure  AP  was  getting  everything  members  needed. 

Member  contributions  and  cooperation. 

Yet  another  reason  why  AP  can  provide  more 
coverage. 

Better  coverage. 

Faster  and  more  efficient^. 

Precise^  why— for  more  newspapers,  more 
broadcasters  and  more  people  around  the  world- AP  is 
the  source. 
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Printing  good  co/or 

The  essential  lessons  of  this  annual  E&P  issue  devoted  to  news¬ 
paper  color  is:  1.  Good  color  is  good  for  newspapers  and  bad  color  is 
bad  for  them;  if  you  can’t  print  good  color,  don’t  do  it  at  all. 

Peter  Winter,  vice  president/marketing  technology.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  points  out  that  “Despite  the  fact  that  nine  out  of 
10  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  North  America  claim  full-color  ROP 
capability  ...  the  daily  newspaper  business  is  still  perceived  as  a 
black-and-white  medium.” 

He  explains  further:  “It  seems  that  often  when  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  observe  poor  quality  in  a  newspaper  their  belief  that  the 
newspaper  medium  is  an  old-fashioned,  black-and-white  medium  is 
confirmed.” 

It  has  been  proven  that  color  increases  per-page  profitability  and 
sells  more  merchandise  than  black-and-white  advertising.  And  there 
are  many  papers  that  do  an  excellent  job  of  color  reproduction.  But 
Winter  warns:  “Bad  color  is  worse  than  no  color  at  all.”  He  says  the 
primary  rule  must  be,  “If  you  are  not  committed  to  the  consistent 
production  and  promotion  of  high-quality  color,  don’t  do  it  at  all.” 

Newspaper  color  reproduction  has  improved  considerably  in  the 
last  20  years.  Newspapers  are  in  a  competitive  world  of  color  against 
magazines  and  television.  Winter  suggests  that  more  newspapers 
employ  full-time  color  quality  control  coordinators  to  continue  that 
improvement. 

Hurricane  Hugo 

The  staffs  of  more  than  a  dozen  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  that 
were  in  the  direct  path  of  Hugo,  the  most  devastating  hurricane  to  hit 
the  continental  U.S.  in  decades,  deserve  the  accolades  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries  all  over  the  country  for  a  job  well-done  under  disaster 
conditions. 

They  carried  on  the  finest  traditions  of  journalism.  The  more 
fortunate  ones  whose  plants  were  not  affected  helped  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  neighbors.  In  many  instances,  they  collaborated  to  get  the 
papers  out  and  the  news  to  their  besieged  readers  who,  because  of 
power  failures,  were  literally  in  the  dark  without  information  from 
electronic  media.  As  one  editor  pointed  out,  it  was  like  the  pre-tv 
era  —  the  only  way  people  could  get  news  was  by  the  newspapers. 

We  hope  the  people  of  those  communities  will  realize  the  service 
their  newspapers  performed  to  keep  them  informed  in  that  critical 
period. 

Recycied  newsprint 

Some  sanity  appears  to  be  creeping  into  the  movement  to  force 
newspapers  to  use  more  recycled  newsprint.  While  most  newspaper 
executives  agree  they  should  use  more  recycled  newsprint,  they  are 
working  with  state  and  local  governments  for  an  orderly  attainment 
of  that  goal.  Government  mandates  to  force  newspapers  to  use  a 
certain  percentage  of  recycled  paper  are  ridiculous  when  the  plant 
capacity  to  produce  it  is  not  available.  Politicians  should  understand 
that  and  help  newspapers  and  the  newsprint  industries  develop  that 
capacity. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  women  also  read  newspapers 


After  reading  articles  on  gender- 
neutral  pay  plans  and  readers’  posi¬ 
tive  response  to  women’s  bylines,  1 
was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  ad  that 
won  first  place  in  the  1989  Power  of 
Print  Contest  (July  22,  Page  19). 

Schubert  Communications’  ad 
brags  that  “print  still  gets  your  man.” 
This  ad,  though,  fails  to  recognize 
that  more  than  half  of  the  readers 


looking  at  ads  are  women,  not  men. 
Are  the  folks  at  Schubert  really  trying 
to  attract  only  male  buyers?  Or  is  this 
just  yet  another  case  of  careless  copy- 
writing? 

Because  we  who  work  with  the 
media  are  more  aware  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  of  the  importance  of  lan¬ 
guage,  editors  and  copywriters 
should  lead  the  way  in  being  sensitive 


to  gender  in  word  choice.  I  hope  that 
the  men  and  women  at  Graphic  Arts 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
will  next  time  recognize  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  those  ads  that  recognize  that 
print  gets  the  attention  of  men  and 
women. 

Stacey  Schmeidel 
Grinnell,  Iowa 


Law  training  for  journaiists  exists 


In  your  issue  of  July  8,  M.L.  Stein 
reports  on  a  call  for  a  “school  of 
law  reporting”  to  which  newspapers 
could  send  reporters  “for  six  months 
or  a  year”  to  develop  a  specialization 
in  the  law.  Such  a  school  exists. 


Aii-time 
favorite  name 

My  E&P  issues  reach  me,  under¬ 
standably,  a  few  weeks  later  than 
usual,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the 
avidity  with  which  I  attack  each  copy. 
Nor  did  it  lessen  for  me  that  charm  in 
Ron  Poppenhagen’s  nifty  article, 
“Newspapers  with  strange  names,” 
{E&P,  April  22). 

Amusingly,  further  on  into  the 
same  issue  were  a  few  other  dillies 
that  had  escaped  Ron,  which  he 
should  add  to  his  collection.  For 
instance: 

Quoddy  Tides  (Maine),  Mountain 
Eagle  (New  York),  Morning  Call 
(Pennsylvania),  South  End  (Michi¬ 
gan),  Pueblo  Chieftain  (Colorado), 
Sunday  Camera  (Colorado),  Eagle- 
Beacon  (Kansas),  Commercial 
Appeal  (Tennessee)  and  the  three  Bee 
papers  (Sacramento,  Fresno  and 
Modesto). 

Given  their  particular  charm, 
methinks  my  all-time  favorite 
belonged  to  a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  my  home  town  (Brooklyn) 
called  The  Chat,  known  locally  for  the 
electromagnetic  pull  of  its  classifieds. 

In  fact,  I  bought  my  very  first  type¬ 
writer  (remodeled)  through  a  Chat  ad 
for  $16.50. 

Nino  Lo  Bello 

(Lo  Bello  is  an  American  free-lance 
reporter  based  in  Europe  for  the  past 
30  years.) 
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Yale  Law  School  provides  full  tui¬ 
tion  and  —  thanks  to  a  three-year 
grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation  — 
a  $20,000  stipend  each  year  to  five 
midcareer  journalists  who  wish  to 
improve  their  reporting  on  legal  mat¬ 
ters.  Fellows  essentially  follow  the 
first-year  law  school  curriculum  — 
taking  courses  in  constitutional  law, 
contracts,  procedure,  and  torts  in 
the  fall  and  electives  in  the  spring  — 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Studies  in  Law. 

Over  the  past  13  years,  an  out¬ 
standing  group  of  journalists  from 
leading  newspapers  (and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media)  around  the  country  has 
participated  in  the  program. 

Yale’s  Fellowships  in  Law  for  Jour¬ 
nalists  is  a  small  program,  but 
Anthony  Lewis  has  said,  “I  believe 
very  strongly  that  it  matters  to  have 


more  journalists  who  understand  the 
law.  And  I  know  of  no  more  effective, 
direct  way  to  achieve  this  goal  than 
this  program.” 

Christine  Iino 
(lino  is  director  of  public  affairs  at 
Yale  University.) 


WSJ  introduces 
advertising  region 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  Cleveland/Pittsburgh  Adver¬ 
tising  Region  concentrating  its  circu¬ 
lation  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and 
other  parts  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  the  Journal,  it  has 
57,796  subscribers  and  newsstand 
buyers  in  the  area. 


■  YOU'RE  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  WITH  BOB  SIKORSKY 

Offer  your  readers  these 
features  by  America's 
leading  auto  columnist, 
award-winning  auto  expert 
and  best-selling  author: 

"  DRIVE  IT  FOREVER, 

the  most  readable  cind 
practical  car-maintenance 
column  you’ll  find,  with  art. 

"  RIDIN'  IN  STYLE, 

the  definitive  test-drive 
column,  with  art. 

For  details  on  these  weekly  columns  call  Doris  Richetti  Nolan  at 
The  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp., 

800-972-3550  or  (303)  979-1479.  9 
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Herald- Journal 
The  Post- Standard 


Ist  Place  ■  The  Post-Standard 
in  Continuing  Coverage  for  staff 
coverage  of  the  Flight  103 
crash  including  the  special 
section  “The  Darkest  Day” 
published  May  7,  1989. 

Ist  Place  -  The  Post-Standard 
in  Features  for  William  Larue's 
series  of  stories  on  evangelist 
Billy  Graham's  six-day  Syracuse 
crusade. 

Ist  Place  -  The  Post -Standard 
in  Sports  for  former  reporter 
Jeff  Thoreson's  story  on  the 
demise  of  the  American 
Lacrosse  League. 

Ist  Place  -  The  Post -Standard 
for  columnist  Robert  Haggart's 
series  on  his  battle  against 
multiple  myeloma,  a  rare  form 
of  cancer  that  strikes  the  bone 


2nd  Place  -  The'  Post-Standard 
for  city  desk  reporters  Tom 
Foster  and  Matt  Cox,  for  stories 
focusing  on  The  Rome  Air 
Development  Center's  role  in 
the  development  of  the  Stars 
Wars  defense  system. 

2nd  Place  -  The  Post-Standard 
in  Sports  for  Lindsay  Kramer's 
story  on  Kenyan  runner  Henry 
Rono. 

2nd  Place  -  The  Post-Standard 
in  Editorial  Writing  for 
Executive  Editor  Robert 
Atkinson  and  Editorial  Writer 
Fred  Fiske's  editorial  on  the 
issue  of  solid  waste  disposal. 


Isl  Place  -  Herald-Journal  in 
In-Depth  Reporting  for  John 
Doherty's  story  on  abuses  at  the 
Syracuse  Developmental 
Center. 

1st  Place  -  Herald-Journal  in 
Business  Reporting  for  James 
Mulder's  story  about  the  Webb 
Company  -  a  Lexington, 
Kentucky  real-estate 
development  company  planning 
to  build  a  third  MONY  tower  in 
downtown  Syracuse. 

Ist  Place  •  Herald-Journal  in 
Spot  News  Reporting  for  the 
staff s  coverage  of  the  crash  of 
Pan  Am  Flight  103. 

1st  Place  -  Herald-Journal  in 
Sports  Photography  for  Jon 
Olson's  photo  of  Cretchen 
Burns,  a  Syracuse  area  golfer. 

2nd  Place  -  Herald-Journal  in 
Graphics  for  Tom  Schmidt  and 
Darren  Sanefski's  graphic 
showing  how  the  newspaper  is 
put  together  on  a  daily  basis. 
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Coping  with  Hugo 

Newspapers  in  Puerto  Rico  missed  a  few  editions,  but  most  southern 
U.S.  newspapers  in  the  hurricane’s  path  were  abie  to  continue  publishing 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Despite  the  widespread  devasta¬ 
tion  wreaked  by  Hurricane  Hugo, 
most  daily  newspapers  in  the  storm's 
path  through  South  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  were  able  to  continue  publish¬ 
ing. 

The  dailies  reported  little  or  no 
damage  to  their  facilities,  but  loss  of 
power  and  water  proved  to  be  major 
problems.  Newspapers  with  backup 
generators  were  able  to  keep  operat¬ 
ing  in  their  own  plants,  and  those 
without  them  turned  to  other  newspa¬ 
pers  for  printing. 

The  storm,  with  135  miles-an-hour 
winds,  hit  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  area 
around  midnight  on  Friday,  Sept.  22, 
and  followed  an  arc  passing  through 
Columbia,  the  state  capital,  and  then 
on  up  to  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  region. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  storm 
struck  around  9  a.m.,  Monday,  Sept. 
IS,  El  Vocero  and  El  Nueva  Dia  did 
not  publish  a  newspaper  on  the  day  of 
the  storm  but  were  back  in  operation 
on  Tuesday,  using  power  from  their 
own  generating  plants.  The  English- 
language  San  Juan  Star  missed  both 
Monday’s  and  Tuesday’s  editions, 
but  was  back  on  the  streets  by  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

With  Hugo  lashing  Puerto  Rico 
with  winds  in  the  140-mph  range,  it 
made  no  sense  to  publish  a  paper  on 
Monday  if  there  would  be  no  way  to 
circulate  it,  said  Star  assistant  city 
editor  Mzu-k  Olson.  Noting  the  Puerto 
Rico  papers  rely  on  youth  carriers,  he 
said,  “I’m  not  sure  any  father  would 
let  his  boy  deliver  papers  in  this 
weather.” 

Gannett’s  Virgin  Island  Daily 
News  in  St.  Thomas,  was  also 
knocked  out  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
from  Hugo,  but  the  paper  was  back  in 
action  on  Wednesday  despite  suffer¬ 
ing  heavy  roof  damage. 

The  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 


Courier  and  Evening  Post  managed  to 
keep  operating  at  its  plant  thanks  to 
its  emergency  generating  system. 

“We’ve  not  missed  a  paper  yet,” 
said  Bob  Hawkins,  editor,  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  “They’ve  been  small  —  24 
pages  —  but  we’ve  gotten  them  out. 
We’ve  kept  the  people  informed 
about  how  they  can  help  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  papers  published  combined 
editions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
addition  to  their  regular  combined 
weekend  editions.  They  returned  to 
publishing  separate  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions  on  Wednesday,  Haw¬ 
kins  said. 

The  Charleston  papers  were  oper¬ 
ating  on  contingency  power  until 
Sept.  25,  and  full  water  service 
returned  the  next  day.  The  newspa¬ 


pers  had  put  aside  some  drums  of 
water  in  preparation  for  Hugo,  and 
that  supply  plus  what  little  that  came 
through  the  pipes  was  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  storm  editions  on  the  offset 
presses. 

Hawkins  said  the  Charleston  plant 
suffered  some  “minor  damage,”  and  a 
“good  deal  of  newsprint  got  wet,”  but 
that  the  newspaper  was  able  to  print  a 
full  press  run.  The  telephone  lines 
remained  in  operation  also,  he  said. 

Distribution,  however,  remained  a 
challenge  with  roads  blocked  from 
fallen  trees  and  debris,  bridges  to  the 
islands  out  and  so  many  homes 
destroyed. 

“They  are  distributing  the  newspa¬ 


pers  wherever  they  can,”  Hawkins 
said. 

The  Charleston  papers  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  case  Hugo  did  make  publish¬ 
ing  impossible.  The  newspaper  sent  a 
team  of  copy  editors  to  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  The  State  as  part  of  a  “worst 
case  scenario,”  Hawkins  said. 

All  the  prepress  work  for  Friday’s 
edition  was  done  at  The  State,  but  the 
newspaper  decided  to  publish  at  its 
plant  so  it  could  get  as  much  hurricane 
news  in  as  possible,  he  said. 

The  State  has  a  new  production 
plant  that  is  fed  by  “main  transmis¬ 
sion  lines,”  and  never  lost  power 
during  the  storm,  said  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Robert  Hitt  III.  “Power  comes  to 
us  before  it  goes  to  substation  lines.” 

The  lines  are  50  feet  above  the 
ground  —  out  of  the  way  of  falling 


trees  —  and  strung  on  steel  towers 
that  “look  like  creatures  from  outer 
space.” 

Although  the  paper  never  lost 
power,  it  did  suffer  from  power  surges 
that  slowed  up  production  by  about 
three  hours,  Hitt  said.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  hurricane  coverage  included  its 
first  Extra  in  21  years,  which  was 
distributed  free  to  shelters  for  storm 
refugees,  he  said. 

As  a  result  of  being  able  to  maintain 
power.  The  State  became  a  sort  of 
“refugee  center”  for  journalists 
“from  all  over  South  Carolina”  and 
elsewhere,  Hitt  said,  with  cots  set  up 
in  the  newsroom  to  accommodate  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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(Continued  from  page  II) 
visitors. 

The  State  produced  the  Saturday 
edition  of  Knight-Ridder’s  Sun  News 
in  Myrtle  Beach,  but  the  Sun  News 
had  prepared  in  advance  for  Hugo’s 
arrival  by  printing  its  Friday  edition 
earlier  than  usual  on  Thursday. 

Publisher  Mike  Pate  said  the  Sun 
News  then  loaded  the  newspapers  on 
trucks  where  they  waited  out  the 
storm  and  were  delivered  Friday 
afternoon. 

By  Sunday,  Pate  said,  the  Sun 
News  had  some  power  restored,  but 
not  enough  for  it  to  run  its  presses  and 
air  conditioning  at  the  same  time. 

“We  had  to  shut  off  [the  air 
conditioning]  during  the  press  run,” 
he  said,  adding  the  paper  never  had 
problems  with  its  computer  system. 
By  Monday,  the  paper  had  full  power 
and  water  again. 

“We  still  have  a  problem  with  dis¬ 
tribution,  several  areas  the  National 
Guard’s  not  letting  anyone  into.  Some 
•  areas  we  can’t  get  into  because  the 
homes  aren’t  there.” 

Hugo  caused  severe  damage  to 
Myrtle  Beach’s  sewer  system,  and 
although  the  Sun  News  has  its  water 
supply  back,  the  local  authorities 
have  ordered  a  cutback  in  use,  Pate 
said. 

“They  said  if  the  community 
doesn’t  cooperate,  they’ll  cut  off  the 
water.  If  they  cut  off  the  water,  it’ll  be 
awfully  tough  to  run  my  offset 
presses,”  Pate  said. 

The  community  was  told  to  flush 
toilets  once  in  every  five  uses,  but 
Pate  decided  to  bring  in  Port-o-lets  for 
the  employees  to  insure  that  the 
newspaper  cut  its  water  use. 

The  Sumter  (S.C.)  Item  was  unable 


to  publish  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
but  did  get  out  a  Sunday  paper  that 
was  printed  by  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.) 
Times  and  Democrat. 

Classified  manager  Verna  Moore 
was  answering  the  paper’s  one  work¬ 
ing  telephone  line  on  Monday,  while 
most  of  the  news  staff  was  still  in 
Orangeburg.  She  said  the  Item  lost 
power  and  water,  had  some  roof  dam¬ 
age  and  some  windows  knocked  out. 

“They  printed  25,000  papers,” 
Moore  said  of  Monday’s  edition.  “I 
don’t  know  how  many  we  got  out. 
Most  streets  are  unpassable.  People 
are  coming  in  here  to  pick  them  up.” 

The  Orangeburg  paper  also  moved 
up  its  printing  schedules  on  Thursday 
and  had  carriers  come  in  early  so  it 
could  deliver  a  “normal”  paper  on 
Friday,  said  editor  Lee  Harter. 

For  Saturday,  the  Times  and 
Democrat  used  two  Macintosh  PCs 
and  a  laser  printer  driven  by  an 
emergency  generator  to  produce 
typeset  copy,  and  it  picked  up  wire 
copy  from  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard 
and  Laserphotos  from  the  Associated 
Press’  Columbia  bureau. 

The  newspaper  printed  on  the 
presses  of  the  weekly  Bamberg  (S.C.) 
Advertiser-Herald,  which  had 
enough  press  capacity  for  the  Times 
and  Democrat  to  produce  a  20-page 
paper  for  Saturday,  Harter  said. 

The  ad  staff  went  to  home  of  adver¬ 
tising  director  Kathy  Hughes  and  pro¬ 
duced  ad  copy  there  with  some 
Macintosh  equipment.  Getting  the 
ads  was  important,  Harter  said, 
because  the  Times  and  Democrat 
wanted  to  put  out  a  paper  “that  was 
some  semblance  of  normal  and 
showed  things  can  still  go  on.” 

Full  power  returned  around  midday 
Saturday,  and  the  Sunday  a.m.  edi¬ 
tion  was  produced  “following  a  pretty 
normal  production  schedule,”  Harter 
said.  The  Sumter  people  arrived 


around  midnight  Sunday  to  do  their 
stories,  with  the  Orangeburg  staff 
writing  the  headlines  and  doing  the 
prepress  work.  The  Item  was  printed 
around  midday  Sunday. 

By  Tuesday,  the  Times  and  Demo¬ 
crat  was  still  printing  the  Item  on  its 
presses,  but  the  Sumter  paper  was 
using  Macintoshes  to  produce  local 
copy  at  its  offices. 

The  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald  turned 
to  the  weekly  Yorkville  Inquirier  for 
its  printing  when  the  power  went  out 
from  Hugo.  Herald  publisher  Wayne 
T.  Patrick  said  the  paper’s  30kw 
emergency  generator  produced 
enough  power  for  “getting  a  typeset¬ 
ter  up  and  our  computer  link  to 
Raleigh.”  There  was  also  enough 
power  to  run  the  photo  lab  “so  we 
could  get  some  picture,”  but  not 
enough  to  run  the  papers  photo¬ 
processors. 

The  Herald  and  the  Inquirer  are 
both  owned  by  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer,  which  announced 
Sept.  25  the  papers’  sale,  along  with 
its  dailies  in  Beaufort  and  Hilton 
Head,  to  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

“We  did  three  12-page  runs  on  [the 
Inqurier’s  two-page  wide]  tubular 
press,”  Patrick  said.  “It  took  about 
10-and-a-half  hours.”  The  papers 
were  trucked  back  late  Friday  night  to 
Rock  Hill  for  inserting,  he  said.  By 
then,  the  power  was  back  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  building. 

The  News  &  Observer  trucked  a 
150kw  generator  to  Rock  Hill,  and  the 
added  power  enabled  the  Herald  to 
have  “limited  lighting”  and  also  get 
its  film  processors,  front  end  system, 
business  system  and  “one  air  condi¬ 
tioning  unit”  back  in  operation. 

On  Saturday,  the  Herald  printed 
one  advance  section  in  York  and  was 
readying  a  second  when  the  power 
returned.  For  Sunday,  the  Herald  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Flooding  in  Charleston,  S.C. 


Associated  Press  photo 


Devastation  in  downtown  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Choriotte  News  &  Observer  photo 
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The  Sun  rises  in  St.  Louis 

Ingersoll  tells  why  his  new  dally,  launched  Sept.  25,  will  succeed 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Ralph  Ingersoll  II  says  his  brand- 
new  St.  Louis  Sun  will  be  the  first 
successful  daily  metro  start-up  in  five 
decades,  but  he  warns  that  the  tabloid 
isn’t  starting  any  trend. 

“First,  I  would  tell  anybody  in  the 
trade  that  launching  a  major  metro 
newspaper  is  a  lot  harder  than  it 
looks,”  Ingersoll  said  in  an  interview 
as  the  Sun  hit  the  streets  for  the  first 
time  Sept.  25. 

“This  is  a  paper  for  the  St.  Louis 
market.  It’s  not  a  paper  you  could 
transplant  to  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago 
or  what-have-you,”  he  said  at 
another  point. 

Ingersoll  says  his  daily  starts  with 
key  advantages  in  St.  Louis. 

“First,  we  have  55%  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  before  we  start,”  as  publisher 
of  the  43  Suburban  Journals  that  ring 
the  city,  he  said 

“Then  we  have  the  news  advan¬ 
tage,”  he  said,  of  those  same  weeklies 
and  twice-weeklies,  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  stories  through  a  news  ser¬ 
vice.  “We  have  a  distribution  system 
and  the  ad  tie-in  advantages  that  sug¬ 
gest  as  well.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  con¬ 
text  in  St.  Louis.” 

It  was  the  success  of  the  Suburban 
Journals  that  convinced  Ingersoll  to 
establish  the  Sun,  he  said. 

“This  was  not  developed  from 
research.  It  was  created  based  on  a 
sense  which  I  developed  from  owning 
the  Suburban  Journals.  Once  we 
developed  a  prototype,  we  used  focus 
groups  to  test  it,”  he  said. 

In  fact,  opinions  from  those  focus 
groups  —  conducted  by  one-time 
Israeli  secret  service  officer  Ned 
Kennan  —  resulted  in  several  last- 
minute  changes  in  the  paper. 

Up  until  a  week  before  the  launch, 
for  example,  Ingersoll  intended  to 
reserve  the  back  page  of  the  tabloid 
for  advertising  and  begin  the  sports 
section  right  after  classified.  The 
same  structure  is  used  by  two  tabs 
Ingersoll  admires,  the  Toronto  Sun 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
Denver. 

Focus  groups,  however,  were  con¬ 
fused  and  the  last  page  was  given  back 
to  sports. 

“That’s  expressly  so  the  sports 
fans  in  St.  Louis  have  their  own  front 
page  every  day,”  Ingersoll  said  at  a 


Sunrise 


The  first  edition 


launch-day  press  conference,  as  if 
that  were  the  idea  all  along. 

Lavish  sports  coverage  is  planned. 
Sun  executives  said. 

“Anytime  I’m  asked  I’ve  said  we 
will  be  the  sports  paper  of  record,” 
said  managing  editor  Peter  O’Sulli¬ 
van,  “and  we  could  not  claim  that  for 
the  news  side.” 

On  the  first  day,  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  editorial  innovation  appeared  to 
be  its  double-trucked  pullout  prime¬ 
time  tv  grid.  The  schedule,  with  type 
size  much  greater  than  a  normal  grid, 
is  color-coded.  Movies  are  blue  and 
sports  are  pink,  for  example. 


Editorially,  the  Sun  is  emphasizing 
shorter  stories  and  higher  story 
counts.  On  the  day  the  Sun  was 
launched,  Ingersoll  noted,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  ran  an  above- 
the-fold  front-page  story  about  ten¬ 
sions  in  East  Berlin. 

“It’s  not  highly  likely  we  would 
have  a  story  on  East  Berlin  on  Page 


One,”  he  said. 

More  important,  Ingersoll  said,  is 
“our  favorite  four-letter  word,  tone. 
We’re  aiming  to  be  a  friend  you’d  like 
to  have  in  your  home.” 

Indeed,  as  executives  describe  the 
new  daily,  it  sometimes  doesn’t 
sound  like  a  newspaper  at  all. 

Ingersoll  refers  to  the  “tv  screen” 
front  page  and  says  he  incorporated 
many  magazine  design  ideas  because 
“one  of  the  lessons  of  the  ’90s  is  that 
superior  print  design  lies  in  maga¬ 
zines.” 

Promotion  director  Tom  Birken- 
meier  refers  to  the  tabloid  as  “lap¬ 
top.”  That  approach  seemed  to  ^ 
working  for  the  first  day,  at  least. 

Caller  after  caller  to  Virginia 
McCarthy’s  Party  Line  talk  show  on 
WGNU-AM  referred  to  the  Sun  as  a 
magazine. 

“It’s  like  a  little  magazine  and  you 
don’t  need  an  eight-by-six  [foot]  table 
to  read  it,”  one  caller  said. 

Another  caller  reflected  a  view 
heard  often  during  the  day  that  St. 
Louis  needs  an  alternative  to  the 
unabashedly  liberal  Post-Dispatch, 
which  has  had  a  daily  newspaper 
monopoly  since  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  folded  in  1986. 

“I  haven’t  seen  it  yet,  but  I’ve  got  a 
feeling  it’s  a  nice  paper,”  the  caller 
said. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  it,”  said 
St.  Louis  circuit  attorney  George 
Peach,  an  inveterate  letter  writer  to 
the  Post-Dispatch.  “I  never  thought 
the  Post-Dispatch  reflected  the  St. 
Louis  community.” 


In  advance  publicity,  the  paper  was 
widely  assumed  to  be  conservative. 
Ingersoll  himself  declared  that  the 
nation  needed  to  “get  beyond  ideol¬ 
ogy”  and  that  his  editorial  slant  would 
be  “New  England  common  sense.” 

The  first  editorial,  written  by  Inger¬ 
soll  himself,  concluded  with  a  credo 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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“We  do  not  have  a  pay  scale.  We  pay  employees 
what  we  think  is  appropriate  and  [on  the  basis  of] 
what  can  be  expected  of  them  ...The  only  problem 
we’ve  had  from  our  people  is  people  who  come  in 
and  ask  for  too  low  a  salary,”  ingersoll  said. 
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Caricature  outrages  black  groups 


Cleveland  black  leaders  call  paper’s  cartoon  ‘Aunt  Jemimah’  stereotyping 


A  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  cartoon  recently  triggered  a 
furor  from  several  black  groups, 
which  condemned  it  as  “Aunt  Jemi¬ 
mah”  stereotyping. 

Relations  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  groups  heated  up  further 
when  the  Plain  Dealer  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  anything  about  an  otherwise 
widely  covered  protest  held  outside 
the  newspaper’s  office. 

By  Sept.  19,  the  director  of  the 
Cleveland  branch  of  the  NAACP  was 
rejecting  the  paper’s  editorial  page 
apology  as  condescending,  and  was 
demanding  a  community  board  to 
review  “race  sensitive”  articles 
before  publication. 

The  controversy  began  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  by  Ray  Osrin  com¬ 
menting  on  the  insistence  of  Cleve¬ 
land  mayoral  candidate  George 
Forbes,  who  is  black,  that  any  debate 
he  particpates  in  must  be  televised. 

Osrin’s  cartoon  shows  a  television 
director  saying  to  a  woman  standing 
under  a  “City  Women  for  Forbes” 
banner,  “Now,  the  lights  dim,  there’s 
a  drum  roll,  cymbals  crash,  then 
quiet  .  .  .  And  when  you  hear  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  that’s 
when  George  comes  down  ...” 

What  offended  black  leaders  of 
groups  ranging  from  the  NAACP  to 
several  churches,  however,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  woman:  portly  with 
protruding  lips. 

“Perhaps  [the  Plain  Dealer]  has  for¬ 
gotten  how  hard  something  like  this 
hits.  It’s  reminiscent  of  the  Aunt 
Jemimah  character  or  the  Gold  Dust 
twins,  those  stereotypes,”  NAACP 
branch  director  Pauline  Trevor  said  in 
a  telephone  interview. 

The  day  the  cartoon  appeared,  the 
NAACP  and  several  prominent 
ministers  called  a  press  conference 
for  4  p.m.  in  front  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
offices.  Though  the  story  was  fea¬ 
tured  on  all  local  tv  shows  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  most  radio  news  spots  — 
and,  according  to  Trevor,  a 
PD  reporter  and  photographer 
attended  —  it  did  not  appear  in  the 
next  day’s  newspaper. 

Ignoring  the  story  did  not  make  it 
go  away,  however. 

“We  felt  the  PD  had  added  insult  to 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Ray  Osrin's  cartoon  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Plain  Dealer  was  labeled  by 
some  blacks  as  "Aunt  Jemimah"  stereotyping. 


stration  the  next  day  in  front  of  the 
paper. 

“As  long  as  the  PD  is  the  only  daily 
paper  in  this  city,  it  has  a  special 
obligation  to  respond  when  the  black 
community  points  to  the  problems 
they  see  in  the  newspaper’s  policies 
as  quickly  and  decisively  as  the  news¬ 
paper  responds  to  problems  they 
uncover  concerning  black  leaders  and 
the  larger  black  community,”  said  the 
Rev.  Marvin  A.  McMickle,  president 
of  the  Cleveland  NAACP. 

The  same  day  the  paper  printed  a 
lead  editorial,  headlined,  “An  unin¬ 
tentional  slight,”  about  the  incidents. 

Set  inside  the  body  copy  was  a 
Osrin  caricature  showing  the  veteran 
cartoonist  on  his  knees  begging  for¬ 
giveness. 

After  discussion  about  editorial 
cartooning  in  general,  the  paper  wrote 
about  the  offending  cartoon,  “In  typi¬ 
cal  Osrin  style  (perhaps  because  he 
has  a  bit  of  a  paunch  himself),  he  drew 
a  middle-aged  black  woman  with  a 
well-rounded  figure  and  protruding 
lips  .  .  .  Osrin  does  not  paint  por¬ 
traits;  he  draws  caricatures  that  high- 


The  Cleveland  branch  of  the  NAACP 
called  the  Plain  Dealer's  editorial- 
page  apology  condescending. 


injury,”  NAACP’s  Trevor  said. 
“Here  was  a  story  covered  by  all  the 
electronic  media  and  yet  the  PD  saw 
fit  not  to  write  an  article  about  it.” 
The  groups  held  another  demon- 
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light  identifiable  features  such  as  big 
eyebrows,  large  jowls  or  an  overbite. 

“The  PD  and,  in  particular,  Osrin 
sincerely  regret  it,  if  the  cartoon 
offended  some  in  the  black  commu¬ 
nity.  It  was  not  meant  to  do  so,  but  it 
did.  The  PD  has  no  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  sexist  or  racist  comments  about 
any  group  of  individuals.” 

In  a  seaparte  statement,  publisher 
and  editor  Thomas  Vail  said  the  car¬ 
toon  “meant  no  offense  to  anyone 
and  was  intended  to  be,  as  all  car¬ 
toons  are,  a  slightly  dramatized  com¬ 
ment.” 

NAACP’s  Trevor,  however,  said 
the  “community  groups  felt  [the 
editorial]  was  a  tongue-in-cheek  apol¬ 
ogy.  They  were  saying,  ‘We  basically 
stand  by  what  we  did  and  stand  by  our 
artist.’  ” 

The  groups  have  asked  for  more 
meetings  with  top  management,  but 
have  not  received  any  response,  Tre¬ 
vor  said. 

Trevor  said  the  cartoon  and  other 


Thomas  Greer 

Plain  Dealer  executive  editor 
Satisfied  with  the  paper's  comments 

coverage,  which  she  did  not  detail, 
was  particularly  disturbing  given  the 
relatively  large  number  of  black  jour¬ 


nalists  and  editors  at  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

“Kind  of  what  it  says  to  me  —  and 
I  may  be  erroneous  —  but  it  says  that 
ieven  though  they  have  these  titles, 
either  they’re  not  as  involved  as  they 
should  be  or  as  involved  as  their  titles 
would  indicate,  or  they  have  lost  the 
sensitivity  of  where  they  come 
from,”  Trevor  said. 


This  week's  ESP  "Shop  Talk”  on 
Page  60  by  Juan  Williams  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  a  column 
entitled,  "Being  black,  being  fair; 
journalists  have  to  do  the  right 
thing,”  examines  the  role  of  the 
black  journalist. 


Executive  editor  Thomas  H.  Greer, 
who  is  black,  declined  extensive  com¬ 
ment  on  the  controversy. 

“Everything  the  paper  had  to  say,  I 
was  satisfied  with.  That’s  the  extent 
of  my  comment,”  he  said  in  answer  to 
several  questions. 


Guild  agrees  on  three-year  pact  at  Rochester  papers 


The  members  of  Local  17  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  voted  45  to  5  to 
ratify  a  new  three-year  contract  with 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  that 
includes  their  agreeing  to  pay  part  of 
their  health  insurance  costs. 

Currently,  the  company  pays  100% 
of  the  health  insurance  premiums. 

The  pact  was  reached  Sept.  13  after 
a  day  of  bargaining  with  the  aid  of 
fede^  mediator  Cliff  Suggs.  The  rati¬ 
fication  vote  was  held  Sept.  23. 

On  Sept.  8  —  five  days  before  the 
final  negotiating  session  —  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  joined  about  150  pick- 
eters  outside  the  offices  of  the 
Rochester  newspapers  in  a  show  of 
support  for  the  Guild. 

TTie  Guild,  which  represents  news 
department  employees,  had  been 
working  without  a  contract  at  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union  since  November  1986  but,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  expired  con¬ 
tract’s  terms  were  being  followed. 

Guild  members  on  Labor  Day 
began  removing  their  bylines  from 
stories,  but  the  next  day  editors  began 
putting  bylines  back  on. 

Democrat  and  Chronicle  editor 
Barbara  Henry  said  the  1983-86  pact 
states  reporters  can  pull  their  by¬ 
lines  from  stories  only  for  “individual 
professional  reasons”  and  not  to  pro¬ 
test  stalled  contract  talks.  Since  the 
reporters  cited  the  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  as  their  reasons  for  wanting  their 
bylines  pulled,  the  editors  were 
within  their  prerogatives  in  putting 
bylines  back  on  stories,  she  said. 


The  talks  had  bo^ed  down  over 
the  health  premium  issue.  The  com¬ 
pany  wanted  Guild  members  to  agree 
to  a  co-payment,  but  would  not  say 
how  much  that  payment  would  be. 

Steve  Orr,  a  reporter  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Locsd  17,  said  the  Newspaper 
Guild  accepts  that  100%  payment  of 
health  premiums  “is  a  thing  of  the 
past,”  but  the  union  wanted  the  com¬ 
pany  to  specifiy  in  the  contract  what 
the  amount  of  co-payment  would  be. 

The  impasse  was  broken  when 
Rochester  Newspapers  agreed  that  its 
future  contributions  would  not  fall 
below  what  the  company  paid  in  1989 
for  health  care  premiums.  However, 
there  was  no  agreed-to  formula  for 
how  much  Guild  employees  would 
have  to  contribute  to  any  future 
health  care  premium  increases, 
although  the  company  pledged  that 
Guild  and  non-union  employees 
would  be  treated  equally. 

“We’re  pleased  that  we  were  able 
to  reach  an  agreement.  We  think  it’s  a 
fair  agreement  for  both  sides,”  said 
Wendell  Van  Lare,  Gannett  Co.’s 
director  of  labor  relations. 

Van  Lare  said  the  company  is 
“entirely  comfortable”  with  its 
“assurance”  to  the  Guild  that  its 
health  premium  payments  would  not 
go  below  what  was  paid  in  1989. 

How  much  employees  may  have  to 
pay  of  any  future  increases  will  be  left 
up  to  the  compemy  to  decide.  Van 
Lare  said.  “At  this  point,  no  decision 
has  been  made.  They  will  be  covered 
precisely  the  same  as  non-repre- 


sented  employees.  They,  in  effect, 
have  accepted  the  company’s  formu¬ 
lation  for  the  term  of  the  contract.” 

The  contract  also  raised  the  wage 
minimums  by  4%  in  the  first  year  and 
3%  in  the  second  and  third  years. 

Orr  said  the  increase  of  the  mini¬ 
mums  will  not  affect  most  reporters 
who  receive  their  raises  “under  a 
merit  pay  system.” 

The  contract  also  contains  lan¬ 
guage,  “which  we’re  rather  happy 
with,”  that  sets  down  some  proce¬ 
dures  the  company  has  agreed  to  fol¬ 
low  if  it  decides  to  merge  the  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  with  the  eve¬ 
ning  Times-Union. 

Orr  said  Gannett  has  told  employ¬ 
ees  that  some  type  of  merger  of  the 
two  dailies  is  likely  to  happen,  but  it 
has  not  been  specific  about  when. 

The  a^eement  requires  the  com¬ 
pany  to  give  employees  60  days’  notice 
of  any  merger  or  consolidation,  and 
calls  for  it  to  post  its  staffing  plan, 
Orr  said.  Guild  members  have  the 
right  to  meet  with  editors  to  discuss 
their  hiture  assignments  and  have  the 
rigjit  to  start  a  grievance  procedure. 

The  company  did  not  agree  to  any 
job  guarantees  in  the  contract. 

“It  does  not  have  a  no-layoff  provi¬ 
sion,”  Orr  said.  “The  company 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  any  layoffs.” 

Van  Lare  said  that  mergers  of  other 
Gannett  morning  and  evening  papers 
into  a  single  newspaper  “typically 
have  been  done  without  a  need  for 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Reverend  targeted  in  story  charges  racism 

Black  journalists  at  other  newspapers  criticize  the  Washington  Post 
story,  but  a  planned  ad  boycott  against  the  newspaper  fizzles 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Stallings  Jr.’s 
break  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  form  an  African-American 
congregation  thrust  him  under  a  glar¬ 
ing  media  spotlight. 

The  black  priest  gave  interviews  to 
print  and  broadcast  media  that  carried 
his  message  around  the  world.  Most 
often  he  was  portrayed  as  a  maverick 
pitted  against  a  “racist”  church 
bureaucracy,  unresponsive  to  black 
members. 

Last  June,  he  became  an  overnight 
celebrity  and  a  hero  to  many  blacks. 
Beginning  services  at  his  new  congre¬ 
gation,  Imani  Temple,  were  open  to 
the  media  and  chronicled  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  on  television. 

The  media  honeymoon  ended 
Sept.  4. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  pub¬ 
lished  a  Page  One  account  in  which  a 
former  altarboy  said  he  had  sex  with 
Stallings  in  a  Washington  parish  rec¬ 
tory  in  1977. 


by  the  Post. 

Citing  unnamed  sources,  the  Post 
also  said  the  church  had  other  com¬ 
plaints  on  Stallings,  and  Cardinal 
James  A.  Hickey  had  refused  to 
assign  him  to  a  parish  unless  he 
sought  treatment  at  a  church  hospital 
“known  for  treating  pedophilia  and 
other  disorders.” 

Soon  after,  Stallings  established 
Imani  and  Hickey  suspended  him 
from  official  duties. 

Calling  the  Post  a  “white  racist 
newspaper,”  Stallings,  in  a  fiery  tele¬ 
vised  sermon  Sept.  1 1 ,  called  for  a 
boycott  of  the  Post  and  its  advertis¬ 
ers. 

“Let  me  tell  you  something, 
Washington  Post,  we’re  going  to  hit 
you  where  it  hurts,”  he  said.  “We’re 
going  to  get  you  .  .  .  because  of  your 
sleazy  journalism,  because  of  your 
obsession  to  create  a  story  where 
there  is  no  story.  We’re  not  just 
going  to  cancel  our  subscrip¬ 
tions  .  .  .  We’re  going  to  start  with 
your  advertisers,  one  by  one  by 


“The  Post  should  have  spiked  the  story,”  Wickham 
said,  because  it  had  no  named  sources  and  because 
the  aiiegations  assaiied  Staiiings’  character. 


The  story  unleashed  a  storm  of  out¬ 
rage.  Stallings  called  for  blacks  to 
boycott  the  Post.  Simmering  antago¬ 
nisms  reignited  between  the  paper 
and  blacks,  who  make  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  city’s  population.  It  was 
widely  viewed  as  an  attack  on  a  the 
man  and  his  movement  for  church 
recognition  of  African-American 
ethnicity. 

Now  a  28-year-old  homosexual,  the 
former  altarboy,  who  was  16  at  the 
time,  said  repeated  sexual  liaisons 
with  Stallings,  then  an  authority  fig¬ 
ure,  affected  his  sexuality. 

At  his  request,  the  Post  did  not 
name  him.  He  does  not  publicly  admit 
his  sexual  preference. 

The  Post  said  he  had  signed  a  sworn 
affidavit  and  allowed  the  newspaper 
to  disclose  his  name  to  Stallings,  who 
repeatedly  declined  to  be  interviewed 


one  by  one.” 

Stallings,  41,  brought  more  than 
1,000  people  cheering  to  their  feet 
when  he  invoked  the  boycott,  the 
Post  said  in  a  story  on  page  E3  the 
next  day. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  this  week, 
however,  the  proposed  ad  boycott 
had  not  picked  up  much  steam. 

Meanwhile,  Stallings  has  either 
denied  in  vague  terms  or  refused  to 
answer  the  allegations. 

“They’re  talking  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past,  which  didn’t  even 
go  on  in  the  first  place,”  he  was 
quoted  as  saying.  At  other  times,  he 
said,  “Whatever  charges  you  put  in 
your  newspaper  or  on  tv,  read  my 
lips:  As  African-Americans,  we 
refuse  to  allow  you  to  set  our 
agenda.” 

He  offered  “to  tell  you  about  my 


sexuality”  when  the  media  investi¬ 
gate  alleged  sexual  practices  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  priests  and 
nuns  take  vows  of  celibacy. 

Numerous  calls  over  three  days  to 
Imani  Temple,  which  has  a  press 
secretary,  were  not  returned. 

A  charismatic  speaker  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  tradition,  Stallings  also:  urged 
cheering  Howard  University  students 
to  join  the  boycott,  threatened  to 
picket  Post  advertisers  who  refused 
to  cancel  ads,  and  chided  his  follow¬ 
ers  to  shun  reporters. 

The  story  outraged  many  blacks, 
who  have  long  complained  that  Post 
coverage  of  them  is  disproportion¬ 
ately  negative. 

Blacks  in  1986  organized  a  three- 
month  protest  against  the  Post  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  whose  debut  featured 
stories  about  a  black  murder  suspect 
and  black  shoplifters. 

Finally,  Post  publisher  Donald  Gra¬ 
ham  promised  “balanced  coverage  of 
the  black  community,  not  ignoring 
any  problem,  with  an  appropriate 
emphasis  on  its  achievements  and  its 
successes.” 

The  Post  defended  its  story,  saying 
it  treated  Stallings  “fairly,”  as  it 
treats  other  public  figures. 

Post  spokeswoman  Virginia  Rodri¬ 
guez  said,  a  week  after  the  boycott 
call,  15  subscribers  but  no  advertisers 
had  canceled. 

The  story  on  Stallings’  past  fueled 
fewer  than  20  letters,  some  of  them 
published. 

Comment  in  the  black  press  was 
generally  unfavorable. 

“Outrageous,”  said  DeWayne 
Wickham,  Gannett  News  Service  col¬ 
umnist  and  former  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black  Journalists  president. 
The  lack  of  any  named  accuser  on 
such  a  story  “crosses  the  line  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics.” 

“The  Post  should  have  spiked  the 
story,”  he  said,  because  it  had  no 
named  sources  and  because  the  alle¬ 
gations  assailed  Stallings’  character. 

Newspapers  have  an  obligation  to 
warn  readers  of  sexual  misbehavior 
by  public  figures,  he  said,  but  not 
based  on  allegations  of  people  who 
refuse  to  be  named. 

“It  appears  the  Washington  Post 
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has  been  doing  the  handiwork  of  the 
Archdiocese  in  attempting  to  dis¬ 
credit  Father  Stallings,”  Wickham 
said.  He  said  it  was  “obvious”  much 
of  the  story  came  from  the  church, 
which  has  an  interest  in  discrediting 
Stallings. 

“We  can’t  run  the  journalism  pro¬ 
fession  from  innuendo  and  accusation 
from  people  who  are  not  willing  to  put 
anything  at  risk.  To  do  that  is  to 
become  puppets  of  people  who  have 
axes  to  grind  and  scores  to  settle,” 
Wickham  said. 

The  Post  shirked  its  responsibility 
to  prove  to  readers  that  sources  are 
credible,  he  said,  because  an  affidavit 
by  an  unidentified  man  forces  readers 
to  trust  the  paper. 

“Editors  who  give  license  to 
reporters  to  practice  this  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  leave  themselves  open  to  the 
kind  of  abuse  that  brought  the  paper 
such  embarrassment  in  the  Janet 
Cooke  affair.” 

He  said  the  Post  report  also  “fans 
the  flames  of  racial  discontent”  and 
adds  to  black  suspicions  that  their 
leadership  is  under  attack. 

Wickham  said  that  he  planned  to 
raise  the  issue  at  the  next  NABJ  board 
meeting  Oct.  13. 

“I  don’t  like  this  shooting  from 
ambush,”  said  Ike  Kendrick, 
publisher  of  the  Capitol  Spotlight, 
one  of  some  six  black-oriented  week¬ 
lies  in  the  area.  “If  the  young  man  had 
a  complaint,  why  did  he  wait  12  years 
to  bring  it  up?” 

Kendrick  also  added,  “I  would 
have  felt  much  better  if  Father  Stall¬ 
ings  had  answered  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Spotlight  columnist  William  Reed 
wrote,  “If  the  African-American 
community  continues  to  allow  the 
Washington  Post  to  label  George 
Stallings  as  a  homosexual  by 
unnamed  sources  from  12  years  ago, 
we  can  cease  complaining  about  rac¬ 
ism  in  the  media  and  accept  the  fact 
that  our  images  and  impressions  are 
•completely  in  the  hands  of  Post  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters.” 

“I  have  some  misgivings  when  it 
[the  Post]  tries  to  dig  up  dirt  from  12 
years  ago  ...  I  think  you’re  trying  to 
stretch  a  point,”  said  Washington 
Afro-American  publisher  Frances 
Murphy  Draper.  “I  have  some  prob¬ 
lem  with  that  kind  of  newspaper 
reporting.  I  don’t  see  what  the  Post 
hopes  to  gain  at  this  kind  of  lashing 
out  at  a  man  who’s  trying  to  start  a 
new  church.” 

Murphy,  who  would  not  have  run 
the  story  from  unnamed  sources, 
questioned  whether  the  Post  would 
have  if  it  were  about  a  Jewish  rabbi,  as 
well  as  the  front-page  play  given  to 
the  allegations  while  Stallings’  reac¬ 


tion  appeared  inside  the  local  section. 

“Any  time  he  hits  back  at  them, 
they  bury  it  inside  the  paper,  if  they 
run  it  at  all,  which  reminds  me  of 
yellow  journalism,”  she  said. 

Denise  Rolark  Barnes,  managing 
editor  of  the  black-oriented  Washing¬ 
ton  Informer,  said,  “What  happened 
12  years  ago  may  be  significant,  but 
for  us  it  is  not  as  significant  as  what 
Stallings  is  trying  to  do  with  Imani 
Temple  today.” 

This  week's  E&P  "Shop  Talk"  on 
Page  60  by  the  Washington  Post's 
Juan  Williams  touches  on  the  role  of 
the  black  journalist  and  coverage  of 
blacks  by  the  media  today. 

Calling  the  story  “in  bad  taste,” 
Rolark  Barnes  said,  “I  just  felt  that  it 
gave  the  impression  by  the  way  it  was 
placed  ...  of  yellow  journalism,  and 
it  was  being  used  to  destroy  a  move¬ 
ment,  not  only  an  individual.  There 
was  some  reason  for  using  that  story 
on  Page  One.” 

Many  blacks  perceive  “an  unbal¬ 
anced  depiction  of  life  in  the  black 
community”  in  the  Post  she  said. 

Justifying  a  boycott  as  a  legitimate 
expression,  she  said,  “I  think  the 
community  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  they  want  to  let  their  voice  be 


The  story  said  the  former  altarboy 
eventually  told  a  lover  about  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Stallings.  The  lover, 
who  is  a  gay  activist,  was  questioned 
by  a  reporter,  whom  he  introduced  to 
the  former  altarboy. 

Allegations  that  Stallings  seduced 
an  altarboy  and  was  advised  to  seek 
counseling  involved  questions  of 
legality  and  of  his  influence  as  a 
priest,  according  to  Downie. 

“All  this  obviously  had  to  do  with 
his  public  role  as  priest  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  don’t  regard  it  as  looking 
into  his  private  life,”  he  said. 

Downie  said  the  Post  recognized 
the  sensitivity  of  the  story  and  care¬ 
fully  checked  its  accuracy  and  fair¬ 
ness. 

Besides  allowing  him  chances  to 
respond,  the  paper  insisted  on  the 
right  to  confront  Stallings  with  his 
accuser’s  name,  and  it  fulfilled  a 
lawyer’s  criteria,  Downie  said. 

The  Post  often  withholds  names  of 
victims,  Downie  said,  and  even  if  the 
former  altarboy,  who  is  not  openly 
gay  and  who  has  family  in  the  area, 
agreed  to  be  named,  the  paper 
“would  have  second  thoughts.” 

The  Post’s  newsroom  staff  of  514 
includes  64  blacks,  12.5%,  and  12 
other  minorities  and  has  a  goal  of 
hiring  25%  minorities.  In  addition,  the 


“It’s  clear  we  don’t  go  after  only  black  officials  or 
black  people,”  Downie  said.  “What  we  try  to  do  here 
is  help  our  readers  know  what  they  need  to  know 
about  the  people  who  have  power  over  them.  We  hold 
white  and  black  officials  equally  acountable.” 


heard  and  let  the  Post  know,  as  well  as 
its  writers,  that  there  has  got  to  be 
balance.” 

“On  Stallings  I  think  we’ve  been 
quite  fair  and  quite  balanced,”  Milton 
Coleman,  Post  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metropolitan  news,  said. 

The  Post  “went  to  great  ends  to  try 
and  talk  to  Father  Stallings,”  said 
Coleman,  who  is  black  and  who 
reviewed  the  story. 

Coleman  said  some  blacks  on  staff 
questioned  the  relevance  of  events  12 
years  ago,  but  others  saw  no  way  not 
to  run  the  story.  Calls  to  the  reporters 
were  evenly  split  for  and  against  the 
story,  he  stated. 

“We  just  do  not  discriminate  in  our 
coverage,”  Post  managing  editor 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.  declared. 

Downie  said  that  in  reporting  more 
than  20  stories  on  Stallings  and  the 
role  of  blacks  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
information  about  his  lifestyle  came 
to  light  “that  we  decided  to  check 
out.” 


Post  assigns  minority  staffers  to  read 
and  edit  racially  sensitive  stories, 
Downie  said. 

“It’s  clear  we  don’t  go  after  only 
black  officials  or  black  people,” 
Downie  said.  “What  we  try  to  do  here 
is  help  our  readers  know  what  they 
need  to  know  about  the  people  who 
have  power  over  them.  We  hold  white 
and  black  officials  equally  account¬ 
able.” 

The  story  was  reported  by  Laura 
Sessions  Stepp  and  Bill  Dedman, 
both  of  whom  are  white.  Downie  said 
the  Post  does  not  assign  stories  based 
on  race. 

“I  think  it’s  unprofessional  and 
racist,”  he  said. 

The  Post  has  run  columns  on  Stall¬ 
ings  by  two  black  staffers. 

Editorial  page  staffer  Ronald  D. 
White  suggested  the  outrage  over  the 
Stallings  story  paled  next  to  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  response  to  a  series  on 
drug-addicted  infants. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Gene  Foreman  takes  over  the  APME  helm 

Wants  to  make  the  editors’  group  more  relevant  to  smaller  papers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Editors  will  get  a  look  at  what 
newspapers  may  be  like  in  the  year 
2000  when  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  meet  for  their  annual 
convention  in  Des  Moines  Oct.  3-6. 

The  Year  2000  Committee,  headed 
by  Robert  J.  Cochnar,  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Newspaper  Group,  will  present  its 
written  report  to  APME  after  a  year  of 
study. 

The  committee  also  will  discuss  its 
report  with  the  APME  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  Friday  morning  convention 
session. 

The  session  will  include  slides  by 
artists  and  designers  giving  their  ideas 
on  newspaper  graphics  of  the  future 
and  offer  discussion  on  what  will  be 
editors’  concerns  during  the  next  10 
years,  said  Gene  Foreman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  incoming  APME 
president. 

In  the  coming  year,  APME  plans  to 
look  at  ways  of  becoming  “more 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  editors,  par¬ 
ticularly  editors  at  small  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Foreman  said. 

At  the  convention,  Patty  Burnett, 
executive  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  chairman  of  the  Small 
Newspapers  Committee,  will  be  hold¬ 
ing  an  early-morning  (7:30-8:45  a.m.) 
session  focusing  on  ways  APME  can 
improve  its  services  to  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

One  idea  that  Burnett  hopes  to 
implement  at  the  session.  Foreman 
said,  is  the  creation  of  a  “resource 
network”  that  would  have  APME 
members  being  “available  by  phone 
to  counsel  fellow  editors. 

“We’ll  be  looking  throughout  the 
year  at  how  we  can  do  more  [for  small 
newspapers],”  Foreman  said,  adding 
that  a  proposal  for  regional  work¬ 
shops  made  by  Tom  English  Jr. ,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Times,  was  one  idea  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  APME  officers  will  also  be 
studying  whether  the  association 
should  shorten  its  convention  from 
four  days  to  three,  since  many  mem¬ 
bers  are  unable  to  stay  for  the  full  four 
days.  Foreman  said.  However,  with 
four-day  conventions  booked  for  the 
next  ei^t  years,  any  changes  will  not 
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be  made  soon.  Foreman  added. 

The  convention  will  feature  a  panel 
of  women  editors  discussing  their 
experiences  as  management.  Fore¬ 
man  said,  and  there  will  be  a  session 
with  AP  journalists  and  photogra¬ 
phers  “from  the  field”  discussing 
their  work. 

Terry  White,  AP’s  correspondent 
at  the  White  House,  will  talk  about 
the  differences  in  covering  the  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Bush  administrations,  and 
Jeff  Widener,  the  Peking-based  pho¬ 
tographer  who  took  the  photo  of  the 
lone  student  stopping  a  column  of 
tanks  in  Tiananmen  Square,  will  be 
showing  more  of  his  work  as  well  as 
that  of  other  AP  photographers. 

“We  felt  that  in  addition  to  hearing 
from  AP  executives,  the  members 
would  find  it  interesting  to  hear  from 
journalists  who  are  covering  those 
events,”  Foreman  said. 

Foreman,  who  will  be  55  on  Nov. 
20,  received  his  B.A.  from  Arkansas 
State  College  in  1956.  After  a  stint  in 
the  army,  he  joined  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  as  a  reporter  in  1957;  rose  to 
city  editor  in  1958  and  state  editor  in 
1960. 

In  1962,  Foreman  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  copy  editor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  moved  to  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  holding  the  post  until  1968 
when  he  became  managing  editor  of 


the  rival  Arkansas  Democrat. 

Foreman  went  to  Newsday  as 
executive  editor  in  1971.  Two  years 
later,  he  joined  the  Inquirer  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Foeman  married  Jo  Ann  Baldwin  of 
Little  Rock  in  1957  and  has  eight  chil¬ 
dren. 

Hart,  Teeter  will  do 
NBC,  WSJ  surveys 

NBC  News  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  retained  Peter  Hart  and 
Robert  Teeter  to  conduct  public 
opinion  surveys  for  the  two  news 
organizations  through  1990. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  polls, 
NBC  News  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  —  which  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  joint  polls  since  1986  —  are  plan¬ 
ning  quarterly  surveys  of  economic, 
political,  social  and  cultural  attitudes. 

Hart,  who  has  worked  mainly  for 
Democratic  candidates,  and  Teeter, 
who  has  been  affiliated  with  Republi¬ 
cans,  will  work  jointly  on  the  polls. 
The  two  media  organizations,  how¬ 
ever,  will  retain  full  editorial  control, 
with  their  Washington  bureau 
chiefs  —  Timothy  J.  Russert  for  NBC 
News  and  the  Journal’s  Albert  R. 
Hunt  —  overseeing  the  projects. 

Sun.  edition  slated 
for  Sun  Chronicle 

The  Sun  Chronicle,  serving  Attle¬ 
boro/North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  plans 
to  begin  publishing  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  on  Oct.  1. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be  home- 
delivered  for  250  per  week,  with  cur¬ 
rent  subscribers  receiving  the  Sunday 
paper  free  for  a  seven-week  introduc¬ 
tory  period.  The  Sunday  edition  will 
cost  750  at  newsstands  and  vending 
machines. 

The  paper’s  staff  has  been 
increased  17%  and  it  has  added  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
news  service  to  supplement  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reports. 

The  Sun  Chronicle  Sunday  edition 
is  expected  to  contain  up  to  eight 
news  sections,  a  weekend  magazine 
and  23  color  comic  strips. 
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Agricultural  reporting 

An  important  beat  with  a  need  for  experienced  reporters 

By  Soiya  Hillgren  hybrid  publications  belong  to  NAAJ. 


Steel  mills  of  Gary,  Ind. ,  are  an  unlikely  enivironment  to 
nourish  prize-winning  agricultural  reporting. 

Three  years  ago,  Beverly  Kees,  then  editor  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  took  the  unusual  step  of  hiring  a  business 
reporter  to  report  on  agriculture  in  the  number  one  steel¬ 
making  region  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  that  reporter,  Rick  Richards,  won  the  highest 
reporting  honor  awarded  by  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors 
of  America,  an  organization  of  more  than  100  journalists 
who  usually  report  for  areas  where  agriculture,  not  steel, 
is  the  major  industry. 

Coincidentally,  Richards  won  the  award  —  named  after 
a  late  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  reporter,  Glenn 
Cunningham  —  at  the  same  annual  spring  meeting  where 
NFEA  members  approved  controversial  changes  to 
encourage  the  nation’s  editors  and  reporters  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  coverage  of  agriculture  and  food. 

Members  changed  the  name  to  the  National  Association 
of  Agricultural  Journalists  and  dropped  a  rule  that  had 
previously  required  members  to  devote  half  of  their 
reporting  time  to  agriculture. 

Recognizing  that  many  general-assignment  reporters 
are  writing  excellent  stories  about  agriculture,  they 
created  a  new  category  of  their  annual  contest  for  non¬ 
members. 

The  organization  also  opened  its  membership  rolls  to 
magazine  writers  who  are  uncomfortable  with  agribusi¬ 
ness  financing  of  and  membership  in  their  professional 
organization,  the  American  Agricultural  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  split  between  agricultural  reporters  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  began  with  the  origin  of  the  newspaper 
group.  J.R.  Russell,  a  legendary  agricultural  journalist 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  founded  the 
NFEA  in  1952  after  attending  an  AAEA  meeting  in 
Washington  in  1951. 

E.  W.  Kieckhefer,  also  a  founder  of  NFEA  and  now  a 
contributing  editor  to  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  attended  that  AAEA  meeting  with  Russell, 
where  the  two  men  first  discussed  organizing  a  new  group. 

Kieckhefer  recalls  that  he  and  Russell  wanted  “to  avoid 
association  with  the  AAEA  because  of  its  willingness  to  be 
‘bought’  by  the  [farm  business]  interests.’’ 

In  1952,  it  made  sense  for  a  large  number  of  newspapers 
to  write  about  agriculture  with  a  focus  on  farming  and  for  a 
farmer  audience.  About  15%  of  the  nation’s  population,  23 
million  people,  lived  on  farms.  Many  of  the  agricultural 
writers  were  called  “farm  editors.’’ 

Now  there  are  fewer  than  five  million  farm  residents, 
2%  of  Americans.  Publications,  reporting  beats,  titles 
have  changed. 

Traditional  farm  magazines  and  several  hybrids 
between  farm  magazines  and  newspapers  compete  for  the 
shrinking  farm  audience.  Reporters  from  many  of  the 

(Hillgren  is  a  Washington  correspondent  for  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers,  including  Agweek,  a  Knight-Ridder  agri¬ 
cultural  publication.) 


Many  newspapers  have  shifted  agricultural  coverage  to 
their  business  pages  and  targeted  coverage  at  consumers 
of  agricultural  products  or  investors  in  agribusinesses. 

Other  newspapers  regard  agriculture  as  a  backwater 
topic.  Some  never  hired  replacements  when  “farm  edi¬ 
tors’’  retired.  Others  have  failed  for  decades  to  consider 
creative  ways  to  cover  agriculture. 

Though  food  and  agriculture  accounts  for  20%  of  the 
nation’s  gross  national  product,  many  newspaper  editors 
have  paid  scant  attention  to  the  business  of  producing, 
processing  and  selling  food  and  fiber  products,  and  related 
environmental,  food  safety,  economic  and  social  issues. 

Like  most  topics,  these  are  covered  when  necessary  by 
general-assignment  reporters. 

Though  food  and  agriculture  account 
for  20%  of  the  nation’s  gross  national 
product,  many  newspaper  editors  have 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  business  of 
producing,  processing  and  seiiing  food 
and  fiber  products,  and  reiated 
environmentai,  food  safety,  economic 
and  sociai  issues. 


However,  good  reporting  often  requires  deeper  knowl¬ 
edge  than  that  which  can  be  gained  with  occasional  sto¬ 
ries,  and  good  stories  go  unreported  when  no  one  is 
assigned  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  beat  and  newspapers 
rely  on  press  releases  as  a  major  source  of  tips.  To  make 
the  matter  worse,  the  nation’s  pool  of  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  with  deep  agricultural  knowledge  is  limited. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
largest  agricultural  state  in  the  nation,  recently  created  a 
business  beat  to  cover  the  state’s  agricultural  industry. 
The  Times  began  a  national  search  among  a  relatively 
short  list  of  reporters  with  experience  on  covering  the 
topic. 

If  other  newspapers  followed  the  Times’  lead,  they  also 
would  face  problems  about  where  to  fine  agricultural 
expertise  among  reporters. 

journalism  is  not  the  only  business  with  a  small  base  of 
agricultural  expertise.  Agribusinesses,  too,  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  declining  source  of  employees  who  learned  agricul¬ 
ture  by  growing  up  on  farms. 

Richards  is  an  example,  a  typical  reporter  selected  in 
recent  years  to  cover  agriculture.  Background  relevant  to 
his  beat  was  his  knowledge  of  a  small  town.  He  grew  up  in 
Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  a  town  of  1,100  people. 

“In  that  respect,  I  had  as  much  background  as  anyone  in 
the  newsroom,”  Richards  has  noted. 

He  began  his  journalism  career  on  a  hometown  weekly, 
then  worked  for  a  bimonthly  farm  publication  that  folded. 
At  the  News-Dispatch  in  Michigan  City.,  Ind.,  he  covered 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Lights,  camera,  action! 


How  the  media  covered  the  Zsa  Zsa  trial 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Lights,  camera,  action! 

The  show  is  on  as  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 
steps  out  of  her  Rolls-Royce  or 
emerges  from  the  Beverly  Hills  court¬ 
room  where  she  is  on  trial  for  slapping 
a  traffic  cop  and  other  charges. 

As  many  as  100  print  and  broadcast 
journalists,  including  foreign  report¬ 
ers,  have  converged  on  the  scene  and 
Gabor  says  she  loves  them  all  — most 
of  the  time. 

Despite  being  under  a  gag  order  not 
to  discuss  the  case  outside  the  court¬ 
room,  the  Hungarian-born  actress 
was  talking  freely  to  reporters  in  the 
hallway  until  Municipal  Judge 
Charles  G.  Rubin  warned  her  she 
faced  a  contempt  citation. 

The  media  also  were  waiting  for 
Gabor  when  she  arrived  at  the  court¬ 
house  in  the  morning  in  her  $215,000 
Rolls-Royce  Corniche  convertible, 
the  same  vehicle  in  which  she  was 
stopped  on  June  14  by  Beverly  Hills 
cop  Paul  Kramer.  Also  waiting  were 
fans  wearing  “Free  Zsa  Zsa”  but¬ 
tons. 

She  pleaded  innocent  to  charges  of 
misdemeanor  battery  on  a  police  offi¬ 
cer,  driving  with  an  expired  license, 
having  an  open  container  of  alcohol  in 
her  car,  and  having  an  expired  auto 
registration.  If  convicted,  she  faces  a 
maximum  two-year  jail  term  and  a 
$4,000  fine. 

The  flamboyant  movie  star,  who 
was  handcuffed  by  Kramer  after  she 
allegedly  slapped  him  and  called  him 
dirty  names,  described  the  officer  as 
“gorgeous,  but  not  too  intelligent”  at 
one  of  her  informal  news  conferences 
between  court  sessions. 

She  also  expressed  fear  of  going  to 
jail  because  of  lesbians  there, 
described  the  jurors  as  “charming 
people,”  and  swore  that  the  six-foot- 
four-inch  Kramer  could  not  scare  her 
because,  “We  put  up  with  the  Nazis 
and  Russians”  in  Hungary. 

The  press  also  squeezed  into  the 
courthouse  elevators  with  Gabor  and 
her  entourage,  which  included  her 
eighth  husband.  Prince  Frederick  von 
Anhalt,  and  her  hairdresser,  Michael 
Disney,  to  whom  somebody  shouted, 
“Michael,  are  you  planning  anything 
special  if  she’s  convicted?”  Disney’s 
reply  was  lost  in  the  hubbub. 

At  trial  breaks,  Gabor  walked  into 


Every  time  Zsa  Zsa  left  the  courtroom,  the  hallway  became  a  media 
mob  scene. 

Photo  by  Donald  Sousen 


the  center  of  a  thick  battery  of 
cameras  as  tv  and  print  photogra¬ 
phers  jostled  each  other  for  position 
under  the  intense  lighting. 

A  free-lance  still  photographer, 
who  accused  a  television  cameraman 
of  stepping  on  his  foot,  asked,  “How 

would  you  like  that  f- -  camera 

jammed  down  your  throat?” 


Graysen,  and  prosecutor  Elden  Fox 
questioned  prospective  jurors  closely 
on  whether  they  had  been  influenced 
by  media  reports  of  the  case. 

When  the  testimony  began,  one 
side  of  the  courtroom  was  designated 
for  the  media,  with  restrictions. 

Only  reporters  with  press  creden¬ 
tials  were  admitted  and,  once  in,  they 


Joe  Kennedy,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  photographer 
for  30  years,  said  one  day  “the  pushing  and  shoving 
got  so  bad  our  pictures  were  unusabie.” 


Joe  Kennedy,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
photographer  for  30  years,  said  one 
day  “the  pushing  and  shoving  got  so 
bad  our  pictures  were  unusable.” 

Kennedy  also  alternated  as  the 
print  media’s  pool  photographer 
inside  the  courtroom,  where  other 
cameras  were  banned,  except  for  one 
tv  pool  camera. 

During  the  two  days  it  took  for  jury 
selection.  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  Jeff  Wilson  was  given  the 
task  of  inside  pool  reporter  since  the 
72-seat  courtroom  was  occupied 
mostly  by  the  jury  panel. 

Both  Gabor’s  attorney,  William 


ran  a  risk  of  not  getting  back  if  they 
left. 

A  Los  Angeles  County  marshal 
explained  to  them,  “I  know  you  have 
deadlines  and  you  can  leave 
whenever  you  wish,  but  I  will  deter¬ 
mine  when  you  can  re-enter  the 
courtroom. 

That  meant  he  would  bar  the  door 
(and  did)  until  there  was  a  recess  or 
some  other  break  in  the  proceedings. 

Order  prevailed  in  the  courtroom 
but  when  the  handsome,  brawny 
Kramer  appeared  as  the  first  witness, 
a  female  reporter  exclaimed,  “Zsa 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“Reader  research  and  Parade  helpedus 
to  raise  our  Sunday  pricer 


“When  we  considered  raising  our  Sunday  price  to  $1.00,  it  seemed  proper  to  offer  added 
value  at  the  same  time.  Reader  surveys  quickly  identified  Parade  as  a  viable  addition. 

“Remarkably,  over  60%  of  our  current  readers  and  prospective  customers  had  a  favorable 
awareness  of  Parade,  even  though  it  had  never  been  distributed  in  our  market.  In  addition. 


Parade  enjoyed  a  25%  preference  factor  over  the  other  national 
syndicated  magazine  distributed  by  a  nearby  competitive 
newspaper. 

“What’s  more,  our  sales  staff  liked  the  idea  of  the  Parade 
Tie-In  Advertising  Program  (TAP)  that  has  since  helped  us  sell 
thousands  of  lines  of  R.O.P.  advertising. 

“Despite  the  price  increase,  our  circulation  held  and  is  now 
showing  a  gain  on  Sunday. 

“Parade  worked  for  The  Raleigh  News  &  Observer.” 


Featured  in  over 300 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Colombian  journalist  gets  to  see  INS  records 


Attorneys  for  Patricia  Lara,  a 
Colombian  journalist  who  was  denied 
entry  into  the  U.S.  three  years  ago, 
won  a  court  order  telling  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
release  its  secret  list  of  excluded 
aliens. 

However,  U.S.  Judge  John  M. 
Walker,  of  federal  district  court  in 
New  York,  ruled  INS  should  remove 
the  names  of  the  excluded  individuals 
and  identify  them  only  by  occupation 
and  country. 

The  list,  known  as  the  “Lookout 
Book,”  gives  the  reasons  for  barring 
individuals  from  entering  the  United 
States.  The  book  is  offic  ially  known 
as  the  National  Automated  Immigra¬ 
tion  Lookout  System,  or  NAILS,  and 
is  said  to  contain  as  many  as  40,000 
names. 

“The  public  has  a  great  interest  in 
knowing  who  has  been  listed  in  the 
NAILS  Lookout  Book  on  the  basis  of 
the  ‘ideological  exclusions 
provisions’  ”  of  U.S.  law.  Walker 
stated.  “These  grounds  for  exclusion 
and  the  exclusion  process  itself  affect 


If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Hong  Kong, 

talk  to  the  Hong  Kong  people  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 
Jimmie  Marshall 
Ian  Brett 
Teresa  Chiu 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 
or 

Melinda  Parsons 
180  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
(415)  397-2215 


citizens’  constitutional  rights, 
including  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  association.” 

Judge  Walker  said  he  was  allowing 
the  government  to  withhold  the 
names  in  the  Lookout  Book  in  order 
to  protect  the  individuals’  safety. 

“Some  individuals  could  be  placed 
in  grave  danger  in  their  own  country  if 
it  were  learned  that  the  American 
government  suspects  them  of  being 
affiliated  with  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Walker  stated. 

On  Oct.  12,  1986,  Lara,  who  often 
wrote  free-lance  articles  for  El 
Tiempo  in  Bogota,  sought  to  enter  the 
U.S.  to  attend  the  awarding  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  prizes  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University  given  for  journalism 
promoting  inter-American  under¬ 
standing.  INS  agents  took  her  into 
custody  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport  because  her  name  was  in  the 
Lookout  Book.  Three  days  later,  the 
State  Department  revoked  her  visa. 

After  a  week’s  detention  in  New 
York,  Lara  was  sent  back  to  Colom¬ 
bia  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  U.S.  since. 

Lara  was  never  officially  informed 
of  the  reasons  for  barring  her  entry. 
The  Lookout  Book  was  said  to  have 
linked  her  to  the  terrorist  group  M-19 
and  with  Cuban  intelligence. 

Lara,  who  recently  married  Colom¬ 
bia  Attorney  General  Alfonso  Gomez 
Mendez,  has  denied  any  ties  to  either 
M-19  or  Cuba.  She  claimed  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  denied  her  entry 
because  of  articles  she  had  written 
criticizing  its  policies  in  Central 
America. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  has  filed  a  $  1 0-million 
suit  on  Lara’s  behalf  against  the  INS 
over  her  exclusion  from  the  U.S.  The 
action  is  pending  in  federal  court. 

The  Fol  suit  is  a  separate  action. 

Although  the  names  will  be 
removed,  having  access  to  the  Look¬ 
out  Book  will  “give  us  insight  into  the 
practices  and  policies”  of  the  INS, 
said  Arthur  C.  Helton,  an  attorney 
with  the  lawyers  committee.  He 
added  that  the  group  is  seeking  disclo¬ 
sure  of  additional  documents  from  the 
government. 

Walker  also  allowed  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  withhold  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  excluded  aliens 
for  national  security  reasons. 

The  judge  upheld  all  the  Fol 
exemptions  requested  by  the  FBI  and 
half  of  the  exemptions  requested  by 
the  State  Department,  according  to 


Chad  Vignola,  a  special  assistant 
U.S.  attorney. 

The  remaining  State  Department 
exemption  requests  are  being 
reviewed  by  the  judge,  he  said. 

Walker  did  order  the  government  to 
provide  Lara’s  attorneys  with  its 
more  detailed  affidavits  on  why  other 
information  on  excluded  aliens 
should  be  withheld. 

Weekly  legal  tabloid 
to  bow  in  Florida 

The  Law  Journal  of  Mid-Florida,  a 
weekly  tabloid  for  the  legal  commu¬ 
nity  in  five  central  Florida  counties, 
plans  to  begin  publication  Oct.  2. 

The  newspaper  is  owned  by  The 
Times  of  Lake  Mary  Inc.,  which  also 
plans  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Lake  Mary,  Seminole  County, 
Fla.,  in  1990. 

Publisher  of  the  Law  Journal  is 
Ronald  D.  Faulkner,  a  commercial 
artist  and  illustrator  who  has  been  in 
business  in  Florida  since  1983.  Editor 
is  Stephen  M.  Combs,  a  former  spe¬ 
cial  sections  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Business  Journal,  who  previously 
covered  business  and  labor  for  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

NAB  names  Enyart 
telemarketing  head 

Jeanie  Enyart  has  been  named 
director  of  telemarketing  services  for 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
She  replaces  Kitty  Vance. 

Enyart  joined  the  NAB  as  tele¬ 
marketing  manager/classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales  in  August  1988.  Prior  to 
that,  she  spent  eight  years  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  department  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

O’Connell  will 
direct  VOA  office 

Joseph  D.  O’Connell  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Voice  of 
America’s  office  of  external  affairs. 

O’Connell  was  previously  acting 
director  of  the  office  of  public  liaison 
at  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
VOA’s  parent  organization.  His  new 
responsibilities  include  public  affairs, 
audience  research,  speech  writing, 
and  overseas  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion. 
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Starting  on  Saturday,  September  30,  weekends  in  St.  Louis  become  a 
lot  more  fun. 

That’s  when  USA  Weekend  debuts  in  the  St.  Louis  Sun,  the  new,  ex¬ 
citing  daily  paper  in  one  of  the  Heartland’s  most  important  markets. 

“Changing  lifestyles  and  workplace  habits  convince  us  that  Saturday 
morning  is  the  prime  time  for  weekend  newspaper  publication,’  ’  says 
Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  Chairman  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Sun.  ‘  ‘And  USA 
Weekend’s  lively  family  focus  is  the  right  ingredient  to  give  extra  reader 
value  to  our  Saturday  package.’  ’ 


The  ¥rliole  family  reads 


Secretary  fired  for  refusing  to  stop  pro-choice  activities 


By  Janies  Romenesko 

A  Milwaukee  Journal  metropolitan 
desk  secretary  was  fired  for  refusing 
to  stop  marching  in  pro-choice 
demonstrations,  which  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editors  say  is  conflict  of  interest. 

The  secretary,  Diane  Dew,  was 
also  told  by  the  newspaper  to  stop 
writing  letters  to  other  newspapers  on 
the  abortion  issue. 

She  has  been  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Washington  Times,  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

Dew,  who  began  her  part-time 
$5.50-per-hour  job  in  June,  said  Jour¬ 
nal  deputy  managing  editor  Howard 
Fibich  told  her  to  sign  a  statement 
agreeing  to  end  her  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  pro-choice  movement  or 
submit  her  resignation.  The  editors 
learned  of  her  pro-choice  activism 
after  she  was  seen  by  a  reporter  at  a 
pro-choice  demonstration  near  an 
abortion  clinic. 

“I  said  [to  Fibich]  I  needed  some 
time  to  pray  about  this,”  Dew  said. 


(Romenesko  is  with  Miiwaukee 
Magazine.) 


“He  said,  ‘Well,  how  long  does  it 
take  for  God  to  give  you  an  answer?’  I 
said  it  depends.  He  said,  ‘I’ll  pray  that 
he  does  it  really  quick  —  like  by  8:30 
tomorrow  morning.’  ” 

Fibich  said  he  did  not  remember 
that  exchange. 


“We  believe  there  was 
an  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  interest” 


Dew,  36,  chose  not  to  sign  the 
agreement,  and  sent  a  message  to  her 
colleagues  over  the  newsroom  com¬ 
puter  system.  It  read,  “Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  free¬ 
dom  of  association  —  folks  have  died 
for  these  rights.  If  I  lose  my  job 
because  I  refuse  to  give  up  those 
rights,  it’s  been  nice  working  with  you 
all.” 

She  was  reportedly  fired  minutes 
later. 

The  Milwaukee  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  has  filed  a  grievance  over 
Dew’s  firing,  wrote  to  its  members: 
“[The  Guild]  believes  that  Diane’s 


outside  activities  were  protected  by 
the  contract,  which  allows  activities 
‘that  do  not  pose  a  conflict  of  interest, 
or  reasonable  appearance  of  such  a 
conflict,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  and  impartial  performance  of 
their  duties  as  employees,  or  do  not 
compromise  the  credibility  or  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  employer.’  ” 

Mike  Kuchta,  president  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Guild  unit,  stated  that  “The 
company  is  really  reaching  on  this 
one.  If  they’re  allowed  to  get  away 
with  this,  pretty  soon  they’ll  be  saying 
you  can’t  have  bumper  stickers  on 
your  car.” 

Fibich  said  the  paper  believed  that 
Dew’s  pro-choice  activities  gave  an 
appearance  of  conflict. 

“Our  position  is  that  this  woman, 
who  was  involved  in  the  news  opera¬ 
tion  process,  did  precisely  that 
[violate  the  clause  of  the  contract]. 
We  believe  there  was  an  appearance 
of  a  conflict  of  interest.” 

In  her  role  as  metro  desk  secretary. 
Dew  answ  red  telephones,  took  dic¬ 
tation  from  reporters,  and  entered 
their  stories  into  computers. 

Fibich  said  Dew  was  offered  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  paper’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  where  she  had  worked  before  a 
transfer  to  the  newsroom  in  June,  but 
she  rejected  it. 

Before  her  hiring  at  the  newspaper. 
Dew  was  the  subject  of  a  Journal  fea¬ 
ture  story  that  described  her  employ¬ 
ment  problems.  Headlined,  “Meet 
Diane:  educated,  a  skilled  typist  — 
and  homeless,”  the  article  prompted 
sympathetic  readers  to  offer  shelter 
and  money  to  Dew  and  her  10-year- 
old  son.  A  month  after  the  feature  was 
published,  she  was  hired  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  department. 

Murdoch  elected  to 
Philip  Morris  board 

Rupert  Murdoch  recently  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  Philip  Morris 
Co.  at  a  monthly  board  meeting. 

Murdoch  is  chairman  of  Australia’s 
News  Corp.,  parent  company  to 
News  America  Corp. 

Publication  halted 

The  Centre  Democrat,  a  free-distri- 
bution  weekly  in  Bellefont,  Centre 
County,  Pa.,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Liberty  Newspaper  Group, 
headed  by  Kevin  Southwick,  v/ho 
edited  and  published  the  paper, 
bought  the  paper  in  March. 


There’s  one  news  analysis  program  considered  “can’t  miss”  by  Washington  officials. 
The  McLaughlin  Group. 

Among  Its  chief  assets  are  the  wit  and  intellect  of  John  McLaughlin,  Eleanor  Clift, 
Fred  Barnes,  Morton  Kondracke,  Pat  Buchanan  and  Jack  Germond. 

They  provide  insightful,  often  prescient, polidc^  commentary  on  the  most  up-to- 
the-minute  devel^ments.  Often  with  heated  exchanges. 

So  tune  in  to  The  McLaughlin  Group.  It’s  comprehensive,  contentious  and. . . 
contagious. 

Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 

THE  McLAlXiHUN  OtOUP 

Check  your  local  listing  for  station  and  time 


Wt  bring  good  things  to  Ufa. 
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Knight  Science  Journalism  Fellowships 


1990-91  Academic  Year 

For  full-time  staff  or  free-lance 
science  and  technology  jour¬ 
nalists  working  for  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  press 
services,  radio,  and  television 
(but  not  in  public  relations), 
with  a  minimum  three  years’ 
coverage  of  science  and 
technology. 

The  intensive  program  of  pro¬ 
fessional  development  at  MIT 
includes  twice-weekly  semi¬ 
nars  with  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers,  visits  to  laboratories, 
attendance  at  courses,  and 
workshops  on  challenges  for 
science  journalism.  The  goal 
is  to  increase  acquaintance 
with  front-rank  researchers 
and  to  attain  a  deeper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  current  issues  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  and  of 
their  wider  social  impact. 


The  principal  sponsor  is  the 
Knight  Foundation  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  Support  for  foreign 
Fellows  comes  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
Gerrrran  Marshall  Fund  of  the 
U.S.,  and  the  Fulbright  funds. 

Stipend:  $23,000. 

Relocation  Allowance: 
up  to  $2,000. 

Application  Deadline: 

1  March  1990. 

Contact: 

Victor  K.  McElheny,  Director. 
Knight  Science  Journalism 
Fellowships 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 
Room  E40-373 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Telephone  617-253-3442 

MIT  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


The  1989-90 

Knight  Science  Journalism 
Fellows  and  Staff, 
front,  left  to  right: 

Alvaro  Pereira  Jr. 

Folha  de  Sao  Paulo, 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Linda  Lowe 
Program  Administrator 

John  Nielsen 
Freelance, 

Newport  Beach,  California 

David  Bjerklie 

Time  magazine.  New  York 

Judy  Foreman 
The  Boston  Globe, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Shigeko  Segawa 
Newton  magazine, 

Tokyo,  Japan 

David  Hume  Baron 
WBUR-FM, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Victoria  Churchville 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dan  Charles 
Freelance, 

Washington,  D.C. 


back: 

James  B.  Erickson 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  Arizona 

AtsukoTsuji 
Asahi  Shimbun, 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Monte  Basgall 

The  News  and  Observer, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Victor  McElheny 
Director 

Nena  Uche 
The  Guardian, 

Lagos,  Nigeria 

Vbshio  Takano 
Yomiuri  Shimbun, 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Joseph  M.  van  den  Broek 
Chemisch  Magazine, 

The  Netherlarids 

Photo:  Paula  M.  Lerner 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Medical  technician  who  talked  to  the  press  resigns 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  emergency  medical  technician 
who  worked  to  revive  A.  Bartlett  Gia- 
matti  after  the  former  baseball  comis- 
sioner  was  felled  by  a  heart  attack  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  resigned 
after  the  president  of  the  ambulance 
service  filed  a  grievance  against  him 
for  allegedly  violating  Giamatti’s  pri¬ 
vacy  by  discussing  his  resuscitation 
attempts  with  the  press. 

David  Bell  said  he  resigned  from 
the  Edgartown  (Mass.)  Volunteer 
Ambulance  Service  “over  personal¬ 
ity  conflicts  more  than  anything  else. 
[There  was]  too  much  animosity.” 

In  the  Boston  Globe's  package  of 
stories  about  the  commissioner’s  sud¬ 
den  death  was  an  article  by  reporter 
Ron  Borges  quoting  Bell.  The  story’s 
lead  was  that  Bell  had  no  idea  who 
Giamatti  was  as  he  tried  to  revive 
him. 

Bell  was  quoted  toward  the  end  of 
the  story  as  saying,  “It  was  a  pretty 
typical  case.  He  [Giamatti]  was 
denying,  denying,  denying.  I  guess 
he’d  been  popping  Rolaids  for  six 
months.  That’s  not  surprising  with  ail 
the  stuff  he’d  been  through  in  the  Pete 
Rose  case.  .  .  . 

“I  got  a  pulse  once  or  twice,  but  he 


never  regained  consciousness.  They 
said  he  was  only  51  so,  considering  his 
age,  I  kept  trying.  We  worked  on  him 
for  an  hour-and-a-half.  His  age  was 
the  factor  there,  not  who  he  was.  Had 
he  been  98,  we  probably  wouldn’t 
have  tried  for  so  long  because  you 
know  after  a  half-hour  he’s  not  going 
to  come  back.” 

Bell  told  E&P  that  the  ambulance 
service  accused  him  of  violating  jts 
code  of  conduct  and  Giamatti’s  pri¬ 
vacy  by  relating  the  details  of  the 
attempted  rescue  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner’s  taking  over-the-counter 
medication. 

“I  stand  behind  my  quotes,”  Bell 
said,  adding  that  he  has  since  received 
a  letter  of  commendation  for  his 
efforts  from  the  hospital’s  board  of 
directors  and  has  been  praised  for  his 
work  by  others  at  the  scene. 

“I  haven’t  heard  anything  from  the 
[Giamatti]  family  that  they  were  upset 
or  anything,”  he  added. 

“It’s  not  like  I  went  out  and  tried  to 
sell  my  story.  I  was  hounded  by  the 
media,”  Bell  said,  noting  that  his 
home  telephone  began  to  ring  even 
before  he  left  the  hospital.  He  said  he 
refused  most  of  the  media  interview 
requests. 


He  spoke  to  Borges  because  he 
happened  to  answer  the  call  and 
because  Borges  was  from  Martha’s 
Vineyard  and  mentioned  a  few 
names. 

Borges,  who  is  from  the  Vineyard, 
reportedly  spoke  in  defense  of  Bell  at 
the  ambulance  squad  meeting  follow¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  story,  where 
Bell  turned  in  his  badge,  according  to 
the  Vineyard  Gazette. 

The  Globe  interview  lasted  less 
than  five  minutes  and  the  story  ran 
inside  as  a  short  sidebar  to  the  main 
Giamatti  stories.  Because  it  also  ran 
over  the  Associated  Press  wire,  it 
received  widespread  attention. 

Bell  said  he  plans  to  take  his  case  to 
a  local  board  that  oversees  ambulance 
squad  issues  in  an  effort  to  clear  his 
name  and  reputation.  He  also  has  had 
legal  advice. 

“I  love  my  work  [with  the  ambu¬ 
lance  service]”,  he  said. 

Bell,  who  still  serves  on  the  Edgar¬ 
town  volunteer  fire  department,  also 
has  other  jobs  in  the  community,  such 
as  school  bus  driver  and  owner  of  a 
taxi  service. 

“Eventually  1  hope  things  are 
resolved,”  he  said.  “I’m  just  looking 
for  a  truce.” 


IN  BRIEF 


Orlando  Sentinel 
changes  sections 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has 
announced  a  number  of  section 
changes. 

Set  to  debut  Oct.  1  was  Arts  & 
Entertainment,  ^’ocusing  on  local, 
statewide  and  national  arts,  with 
emphasis  on  the  fine  arts,  with  inside 
departments  called  Theater,  Music, 
Dance,  Art  and  Books.  The  section 
replaces  the  Sunday  Style  section. 

A  16-page  special  section  called 
State  of  the  Arts:  An  Agenda  for  the 
’90s  was  slated  for  publication  Sept. 
24  to  prelude  the  new  Arts  &  Enter¬ 
tainment  section.  It  was  to  feature 
recommendations  for  cultural  growth 
in  central  Florida  for  the  ’90s  and  to 
address  audience  development,  fund 
raising,  facilities  and  innovations  in 
programming,  as  well  as  individually 
addressing  music,  dance,  theater  and 
art. 

A  tabloid  guide  to  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  Calendar,  was  developed 


to  expand  weekend  coverage  of  the 
arts.  The  section,  which  was  to  con¬ 
vert  from  Sunday  to  Friday  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  29,  will  have  a  new  design 
and  several  new  departments, 
including  home  electronics,  video  and 
outdoors. 

Fla.  paper  produces 
guide  for  readers 

As  its  National  Literacy  Day  proj¬ 
ect,  the  Northwest  Florida  Daily 
News  of  Walton  Beach  produced  a  12- 
page  tabloid  called  “A  Reader’s 
Guide  to  the  Daily  News.” 

The  tabloid,  inserted  in  all  copies  of 
the  Daily  News  on  Sept.  8,  ran  with¬ 
out  advertising  and  was  designed  to 
introduce  readers  to  the  newspaper 
and  to  make  them  more  newspaper 
literate. 

Educational  services  director  Carol 
DeBolt  conceived  the  project  and 
wrote  a  guide  for  teachers  at  all  levels 
to  help  them  use  that  Friday’s  paper 
in  their  classes.  The  Okaloosa  County 


School  District  ordered  copies  of  the 
complete  day’s  paper  for  all  its  24,000 
students. 

According  to  information  from  the 
paper,  that  Friday’s  press  run  of 
59,0(X)  was  the  largest  in  its  43-year 
history. 

State,  foundation  to 
fund  professorship 

An  endowed  professorship  has 
been  established  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting  at  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University  by  the  Donald 
W.  Reynolds  Foundation  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

The  professorship  will  be  named 
the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Centennial 
Professorship  and  will  be  funded  by 
the  foundation  with  matching  funds 
from  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  focus  will  be  in  print  journalism, 
and  the  first  visiting  professor  under 
the  endowment  likely  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  during  the  1990-91  school 
year. 
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^  couldn’t  have  said  it 
better  oursdvea 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Town  settles  with 
police  dispatchers 
over  letter  to  editor 

Three  former  police  dispatchers 
will  share  $1,500  from  the  town  of 
Hopkington,  R.I.,  for  being  told  they 
could  not  write  letters  to  the  editor. 

Lynette  Labinger,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  attorney  who 
handled  the  case,  said  the  town 
agreed  Sept.  11  to  pay  each  of  the 
former  dispatchers  $500  to  settle  their 
U.S.  District  Court  lawsuit.  The  town 
also  accepted  an  injunction  against 
barring  future  letter  writing  by  police 
dispatchers,  Labinger  said. 

The  three  had  dr^ted  a  letter  to  the 
Westerly  Sun  last  year  complaining 
about  the  Town  Council’s  decision  to 
reduce  their  salary  increases.  They 
argued  they  were  “grossly  under¬ 
paid”  and  should  earn  more  than 
clerical  employees  because  dispatch¬ 
ers  made  life-and-death  decisions. 

After  a  reporter  made  inquiries 
about  doing  an  article  on  the  dispute. 
Police  Chief  George  Weeden  barred 
the  dispatchers  from  sending  the  let¬ 
ter.  The  ACLU  claimed  that  was  a 
violation  of  their  free-speech  rights. 

“We’re  confident  we  would  have 
prevailed  at  trial,  but  this  was  a  good 
and  easy  way  to  settle  it,”  said  Town 
Solicitor  Patricia  A.  Buckley. 

—  AP 

Confession  release 
is  blocked  by  court 

An  appeals  court  Sept.  15  blocked 
the  release  of  the  alleged  confession 
of  a  man  accused  of  drowning  his  four 
children  by  driving  his  station  wagon 
into  the  I^troit  River. 

Earlier  the  same  day.  Recorder’s 
Court  Judge  Dalton  A.  Roberson 
ordered  the  audio  and  video 
statements  released,  as  sought  by  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  but  the  Michigan  Court  of 
Appeals  immediately  stayed  the 
lower-court  order  and  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  for  Sept.  18. 

Lawrence  DeLisle  allegedly  made 
the  confession  to  police  Aug.  10, 
seven  days  after  the  family  car 
plunged  into  the  river.  DeLisle,  28, 
and  his  wife,  Suzanne,  32,  escaped 
from  their  car  and  were  pulled  from 
the  river  by  passing  boaters. 
Drowned  were  their  children,  Bryan, 
8,  Melissa,  4,  Kathryn,  2,  and  Emily, 


8  months.  Prosecutors  contend  Mrs. 
DeLisle  was  an  intended  victim. 

The  newspapers  also  seek  the 
results  of  a  lie-detector  test  taken  by 
the  defendant,  who  has  been  charged 
with  murder. 

The  information  was  ordered 
sealed  Sept.  1  by  District  Judge 
Lawrence  Emmert,  who  said  he 
feared  releasing  it  could  whip  up 
publicity  that  could  keep  DeLisle 
from  receiving  a  fair  trial. 

Lawyers  for  the  newspapers 
argued  the  public  should  have  access 
to  the  tapes  and  polygraph  results 
because  they  were  used  as  evidence 
during  DeLisle’s  preliminary  court 
hearing  in  early  September. 

Frank  Eaman,  DeLisle’s  defense 
lawyer,  opposed  the  release.  “It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  jury  to 
judge  the  case  fairly  if  the  suppressed 
information  was  made  public,”  he 
said. 

—  AP 

Ohio  paper  wants 
fair  board  to  vote 
in  an  open  session 

The  Madison  Press,  London,  Ohio, 
contends  five  resolutions  passed  by 
the  county  fair  board  are  invalid 
because  the  panel  acted  in  a  meeting 
closed  to  the  public. 

The  Press  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to 
the  board’s  president  on  Sept.  12  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  resolutions  be  acted  on 
again,  in  open  session. 

During  a  Sept.  6  meeting  that  was 
open  to  the  public,  the  board  went 
into  a  closed  executive  session.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  session,  it  voted  to  change  the 
procedure  of  cash  payments  during 
the  fair,  set  a  rental  fee  for  horse 
stalls,  limited  maintenance  of  the  fair¬ 
grounds  and  buildings  for  fair-related 
growth  only,  continued  a  coporate 
involvement  program  and  approved  a 
trip  by  the  board’s  secretary  and  his 
wife  to  the  National  Convention  of 
Fair  Managers. 

“As  a  representative  of  the  public, 
we  want  to  remind  you  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  motions  and  other  formal 
actions  adopted  Sept.  6,  1989, 
are  unlawful  and  at  risk,”  the  newspa¬ 
per  wrote  in  its  letter.  “We  want  to 
know  when  you  will  pass  these 
actions  in  open  meeting.” 

The  letter,  signed  by  publisher 
Donald  L.  Hartley  and  editor  Shelley 
K.  Travis,  cited  a  1988  opinion  by  the 
Ohio  attorney  general  that  a  fair  board 


is  a  political  subdivision  under  the 
state’s  open  meeting  law. 

Janet  Mast,  president  of  the  fair 
board,  was  out  of  town  and  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment,  but  she  had 
told  the  Press  earlier  she  did  not  plan 
to  hold  another  meeting  to  act  on  the 
resolutions.  She  said  the  board  is  a 
private  body  whose  members  are 
elected  by  the  Madison  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society. 

The  county  owns  the  fairgrounds 
and  gives  the  board  $3,500  required 
by  law  to  help  pay  for  fair  operations, 
but  the  county  does  not  control  the 
board’s  meetings.  The  county  com¬ 
missioners  also  have  given  the  board 
$40,000  over  the  last  four  years  to 
help  maintain  the  grounds  and  repair 
the  grandstand. 

—  AP 

Former  publisher 
pleads  guilty  to 
embezzling  funds 

Harold  G.  Andrews,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  Albany  (Miss.) 
Gazette,  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison  after  pleading  guilty  to  charges 
of  embezzling  money  from  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Andrews  entered  the  plea  in  Union 
County  Circuit  Court  on  charges  of 
embezzling  more  than  $150,000  from 
the  twice-weekly  publication,  court 
officials  said. 

Union  County  Chief  Deputy  Bob 
Baker  said  previously  that  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  of  the  books  led 
officers  to  believe  that  between 
$150,000  and  $200,000  was  missing 
from  the  newspaper. 

Andrews  was  returned  to  New 
Albany  from  Pulaski,  Va.,  and 
arrested  on  Aug.  18.  He  is  believed  to 
have  left  Mississippi  on  Aug.  2  when 
company  ofHcials  discovered  the 
money  was  missing.  Baker  said. 

Baker  said  Andrews  was  discov¬ 
ered  Aug.  4  when  he  checked  into  a 
Pulaski  hospital  complaining  of  chest 
pains.  After  being  released  from  the 
hospital,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Pulaski  officials.  Andrews  agreed  to 
extradition. 

Andrews  had  worked  as  general 
manager  for  the  Gazette  for  five 
years. 

Bond  had  been  set  at  $50,0(X),  but 
Andrews  did  not  post  it  and  remained 
in  the  Union  County  jail  before  his 
hearing,  a  spokesman  for  the  sheriff’s 
department  said. 

—  AP 
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Convention  bureau 
records  sought  by 
Atlanta  newspapers 

An  attorney  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
vention  and  Visitors  Bureau  told  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  not  be  forced  to  open  its 
records  even  though  more  than  half 
its  budget  —  $5  million  —  is  tax 
money. 

The  court  heard  oral  arguments 
Sept.  12  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  contending  the  convention 
bureau  is  a  public  agency  that  should 
disclose  detailed  financial  records. 

The  convention  bureau’s  attorney, 
John  Blackmon,  said  the  bureau  is  set 
up  to  promote  a  “community  of  inter¬ 
est”  among  business,  industry  and 
financial  institutions. 

“A  community  of  interest  does  not 
translate  into  a  public  agency,” 
Blackmon  said.  “Receiving  [public] 
money  alone  does  not  make  this  a 
public  entity,  quasi  or  otherwise.” 

Terry  Adamson,  the  newspapers’ 
attorney,  said  the  bureau  performs  an 
“essential  government  function”  that 
qualifies  it  for  the  state’s  open  records 
law. 

“The  ACB  is  not  an  office  supply 
store  that  has  a  typewriter  and  a  type¬ 
writing  contract  with  the  state  of 


Georgia,”  Adamson  argued.  “They 
receive  $5  million  in  state  funds.” 

Both  sides  are  appealing  Superior 
Court  Judge  Frank  Eldridge’s  ruling 
in  the  case  earlier  this  year.  The  high 
court  did  not  indicate  when  it  would 
rule. 

Eldridge  decided  the  bureau  is 
public  and  should  disclose  details  on 
all  expenditures  since  July  1988,  say¬ 
ing  it  possesses  “powers  of  a  govem- 
mentd  nature  in  spending  such  public 
revenues.” 

He  also  ruled  the  bureau  could 
set  up  a  separate  ledger  for  its  private 
funds  that  would  be  barred  from  pub¬ 
lic  view. 

The  newspapers  seek  detailed 
accounting  of  all  expenditures  and 
salaries  of  top  executives. 

The  bureau’s  executive  committee 
has  acknowledged  it  falls  under  the 
state’s  public  meetings  law,  which 
defines  a  public  agency  as  one  that 
receives  at  least  one-third  of  its 
financing  from  taxes.  That  definition 
is  not  included  in  the  open  records 
law. 

—  AP 

University  charged 
with  discrimination 

A  part-time  instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  is  seeking  $1,425 
million  in  a  lawsuit  alleging  sex  and 


age  discrimination  against  her  by  uni¬ 
versity  officials. 

In  her  suit.  Gene  Cunningham,  59, 
alleges  that  the  university  paid  male 
part-time  instructors  more  than  she 
received,  and  that  she  was  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  because  of  her  age  when 
a  full-time  instructor  was  interviewed 
and  hired. 

According  to  information  from  her 
attorney,  Cunningham  rejected  a  set¬ 
tlement  from  the  university  that  was 
unsatisfactory. 

“Her  allegations  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  reviewed,”  said  journalism 
department  head  George  W.  Ridge. 
“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
been  eminently  fair  with  Gene  Cun¬ 
ningham,  dating  from  her  initial  part- 
time  employment  in  1986. 

“I  respect  her  teaching  and  have 
told  her  so,  but  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  she  was  an  unsuccessful  job 
applicant.  The  faculty’s  decision  on 
the  hire  was  unanimous  and  there  was 
no  discrimination,”  he  said. 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  174  ^ants  totaling  $957,448 
in  49  communities  served  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  interests.  To  date  in  1989,  the 
foundation  has  approved  more  than 
$11.5  million  in  grants. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Pitman’s  Nick  Minotti,  Newspaper 
National  Accounts  Manager,  and  LHck 
Simonian,  Newspaper  Manager,  have 
both  logged  in  quite  a  few  years  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

They’ve  learned  it  takes  more  than 
words  to  service  newspapers;  it  takes 
a  level  of  readiness  to  come  through  in 
a  crunch. 

Nick  and  Dick  have  joined  forces  to 
head  Pitman’s  team  of  ace  newspaper 
specialists.  They  know  newspaper 
operations  inside  and  out  -  and  they’re 
two  of  the  reasons  why  it  makes  sense 
to  buy  from  Pitman.  Whether  you’re 
ordering  supplies  and  equipment  for  a 
single  newspaper  or  for  a  national 
account. 

There’s  another  very  good  reason: 
we’re  the  largest  distributor  of  graphic 
arts  supplies  in  the  country,  with 
almost  20,000  customers  and  over 
$235  million  in  sales  annually.  Our  13 
local  warehouses  hold  a  lot  of 
inventory -over  $25  million.  So  when 
you  reaUy  need  something  fast  we 
don’t  usu^  have  to  run  out  and  order 
it.  We  deliver  most  items  within  24 
hours  on  a  local  delivery  basis  with 
our  own  trucks. 

But  there’s  more  to  it  than  just 
keeping  those  warehouses  stocked 
and  keeping  our  trucks  at  the  ready. 

We  also  make  it  our  business  to  let 
you  know  about  new  trends  and  tech¬ 
nologies  that  can  help  you  get  your 
work  done  better,  faster,  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  And  we  back  you  up  with  a 
network  of  factory-train^  technicians 
wiio  service  what  we  sell. 

Tbke  our  word  for  it:  after  all  these 
years  Nick,  Dick  and  all  our  people 
know  how  to  do  a  whole  lot  more  than 
just  fill  orders. 

•Atlanta  (404)  428-8000 

•  Baltimore/Washington  (301)  322-9200 
•Boston  (617)  828-7420 

•  Charlotte  (704)  554-0643 
•Chicago  (312)  345-1400 

•  Kansjis  City  (913)  888-2151 

•  Los  Angeles  (714)  595-4433 

•  Miami/Ft.  Lauderdale  (305)  463-6320 

•  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  (612)  781-8988 

•  New  Yoric/New  Jersey  (201)  812-0400 

•  Philadelphia  (215)  524-0165 

•  Richmond  (804)  353-3924 
•Tampa  (813)  886-2548 

SZSSBff 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIER 
THATS  YOUR  LINK  BETWEEN 
TECHNOLOGY  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY. 


After  84  years  of  continuous  opera-  help  you  put  a  national  buying  pro- 
tion,  we’ve  developed  strong  partner-  gram  in  place, 
ships  with  nearly  every  major  QjY0  Nick  or  Dick  a  call  to  find  out 
manufacturer  of  graphic  arts  supplies  what  Pitman’s  newspaper  specialists 
and  equipment  you  can  think  of  ^jq  jqj.  your  operation.  They’ll  be 

Every  Pitman  location  is  linked  by  a  happy  to  share  their  vast  experience 

mainframe  computer  that  lets  you  with  you  and  plug  you  into  the  largest, 
monitor  and  project  usage  patterns  at  most  efficient  graphic  arts  distribution 
each  of  yoior  plants.  We  can  use  it  to  network  in  America. 


They  have  a 
higher  degree  in 
Newspaper  Service. 
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Rich,  clean  colors. .  .dense,  sharp  blacks 
. .  .knowledgeable,  personal  service .  .at 
General  Printing  Ink,  our  know-how  wiU 
allow  you  to  stretch  your  imagination. 

Whether  it’s  product  delivery  or  tech¬ 
nical  advice,  assistance  with  improving 
your  quality  as  well  as  your  bottom 
line,  you’re  guaranteed  personal  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  world’s  experts  in  offset, 
letterpress  and  flexogr^hy.  It’s  the 
people  at  GPI  that  give  us  the  little  extra 
edge  that  has  made  us  the  largest  ink 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

In  the  highly  competitive  newspaper 
industry,  you  can  gain  your  extra  edge 
from  the  dedication  and  knowlec^e  of 
the  GPI  team. .  .a  team  that  will  give 
you  more  than  you  ever  imagined. 


SunChemical 

General  Printing  Ink 
News  Ink  Division 
631  Central  Avenue 
Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 
201  935-8666 
FAX:  201  933-5658 


Selling  color  —  lessons  learned 


By  Peter  Winter 

Color  increases  per-page  profita¬ 
bility. 

Color  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  any 
drive  to  increase  unit  share  of  con¬ 
sumer  advertising. 

Color  sells  more  merchandise  than 
black-and-white  advertising. 

Readers,  especially  young  readers, 
like  color  —  in  fact,  they  want  more 
of  it. 

Color  does  not  detract  from  credi¬ 
bility. 

Given  these  arguments,  each  of 
which  can  be  clearly  and  unequivoc¬ 
ally  demonstrated,  it  is  strange  that 
the  daily  newspaper  business  is  still 
perceived  as  a  black-and-white 
medium.  Even  those  who  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  are  fainthearted 
when  it  comes  to  representing  their 
medium  as  a  colorful  media  vehicle. 

That  is  a  crippling  perception  to 
deal  with  in  the  age  of  television,  with 
all  its  animated,  color  video  glory. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  10 
of  the  daily  newspapers  in  North 
America  claim  full  ROP  color  capa¬ 
bility,  that  perception  continues. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
research  provides  an  explanation.  It 
seems  that  often  when  readers  and 
advertisers  observe  poor  quality  in  a 
newspaper,  their  belief  that  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  is  an  old-fashioned, 
black-and-white  medium  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

In  a  1987  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  study  designed  to  pinpoint  the 
effect  of  color  on  the  newspaper’s 
image,  20%  of  the  adults  surveyed 
said  their  paper  was  old-fashioned. 
This  rose  to  30%  of  those  who  saw  no 
color  at  all  in  their  paper  —  scarcely 
surprising  —  but  it  rose  even  high¬ 
er  to  44%  of  those  who  rated  the 
color  in  their  newspaper  as  “poor.” 

This  finding  underpins  the  most 
essential  axiom  of  any  plan  that 
aims  to  establish  guidelines  for  selling 
ROP  color:  bad  color  is  worse  than  no 
color  at  all.  The  primary  rule  for  any 
such  plan  must  be,  if  you  are  not 
committed  to  the  consistent  produc¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  high-quality 
color,  don’t  do  it  at  all. 

The  issue  is  not  merely  developing 


Winter  is  vice  president/marketing 
technology,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 


the  capability  to  offer  color.  The  mira¬ 
cle  of  achieving  good  quality  day  after 
day  must  be  the  objective.  Bad  color 
backfires.  It  is  counterproductive. 
Moreover,  half-measures  won’t  suf¬ 
fice,  nor  will  occasional  good  color. 
Unless  top-level  commitment  to  con¬ 
sistent  quality  is  in  place,  implement¬ 
ing  ROP  color  will  be  an  even  more 
costly  proposition  than  expected. 

Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  recognize 
from  the  outset  that  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  color  investment  is  not  the  outlay 
of  capital  funds,  but  the  outlay  of 
operational  dollars  allocated  toward 
ensuring  that  consistent  high-quality 
color  is  achieved.  There  are  two  areas 
(outside  production  of  course)  on 
which  those  operational  funds  must 
be  focused. 


increasing  awareness  that  color  sales 
training  is  critical  even  if  it  means  that 
periodically  sales  personnel  are  not 
out  on  the  street  selling. 

This  awareness  springs  from  the 
recognition  that  a  sales  force  which 
understands  the  fundamentals  of  ROP 
color  production  process  can  antici¬ 
pate  problems  in  original  artwork  and 
transparencies  before  they  enter  the 
production  process  —  where  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  magnified,  not  elimi¬ 
nated. 

It  is  not  that  sales  personnel  are 
trained  to  become  experts  in  the  color 
production  process,  but  that  they 
know  enough  about  the  fundamentals 
to  be  able  to  assist  their  clients  to  get 
the  most  effective  results  possible. 

Color  selling  requires  hand-hold¬ 


The  primary  rule  for  any  such  plan  must  be,  if  you 
are  not  committed  to  the  consistent  production  and 
promotion  of  high-quality  color,  don’t  do  it  at  all. 


First,  funds  have  to  be  allocated  to 
the  process  of  quality  “control  and 
oversight.”  Many  “good  color” 
newspapers,  such  as  those  which 
commit  to  the  stringent  standards  of 
the  Four-Color  Network,  employ  a 
full-time  color  quality  control  coordi¬ 
nator.  This  is  a  unique  professional, 
with  expertise  in  both  color  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing.  To  identify  and 
eradicate  problems,  this  person  has  to 
be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  both 
disciplines  with  equal  facility. 

He  or  she  has  to  have  authority, 
backed  up  with  visible,  high-level  cor¬ 
porate  support.  Typically,  the  color 
quality  control  coordinator  is  the 
chairperson  of  a  color  committee 
comprising  representatives  from 
every  relevant  department  of  the 
newspaper.  Often,  this  is  the  person 
who  works  closely  with  advertising 
clients,  particularly  those  new  to 
color,  to  make  sure  that  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  creative  point  of  view 
the  ads  themselves  are  optimized  for 
the  unique  newspaper  color  environ¬ 
ment. 

Second,  every  “good  color”  news¬ 
paper  invariably  professes  a  fervent 
belief  in  sales  training.  Training  sales 
staff  to  sell  color  can  be  a  consider¬ 
able  operational  expense,  but  there  is 


ing.  In  other  words,  the  color  sell 
involves  more  of  a  consultative  role 
than  is  customary  in  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing. 

Furthermore,  sales  training  for 
color  involves  more  than  coaching  in 
the  basics  of  production.  It  also 
involves  instruction  on  selling  tech¬ 
nique. 

For  example,  the  sales  force  has  to 
become  adept  at  dealing  with  objec¬ 
tions  based  upon  unfavorable  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  glossy  color  of 
magazines. 

In  this  instance,  they  have  to  be 
able  to  point  out  that  the  advantages 
of  daily  deadlines  and  mass  reach 
bring  with  them  economic  constraints 
on  the  quality  of  paper,  inks  and 
plates  that  a  newspaper  can  use. 

The  best  approach  is  to  sell  the 
basic  strengths  of  the  newspaper  first. 
Once  the  black-and-white  schedule 
has  been  agreed  upon,  upselling  to 
color  can  begin.  In  that  way,  the 
timeliness  and  reach  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  directly  contrasted  with  the 
less  frequent  publishing  cycle  and 
limited  reach  characteristic  of  maga¬ 
zines.  Color  is  then  positioned  as  an 
enhancement  and  not  as  a  corner¬ 
stone  to  the  pitch. 

(Continued  on  page  29C) 
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Knight-Ridder’s  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News  is 
proof  positive  of  Motter 
flexo  newspaper  printing 
quality. 

Motter  technology  goes 
into  making  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  everything 
flexo  printing  is  supposed  to 
be.  The  object  is  to  put  out  a 
clean,  colorful  newspaper. 

Ink  Management,  the 
Macon  way. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we 
selected  Motter  was  their  ink 
management  capabilities,’’ 
says  Jim  Plunkett,  Production 
Director  at  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News.  “They  de¬ 
signed  a  totally  automated 
closed  loop  system  for  our 
press.’’  The  system  has  auto¬ 
matic  viscosity  controls  and 
easy  readout  formats. 

Control  systems,  the 
Macon  Way. 

Plunkett  also  likes  the 
Motter  designed,  system-wide 
programmable  logic  controls. 
“Motter  people  understand 


how  to  design  control  sys¬ 
tems.  Their  expertise  in  this 
area  extends  from  ink  man¬ 
agement  to  press  drives.  The 
whole  system  is  very  user 
friendly.’’ 

Indeed,  Macon’s  system 
is  designed  to  work  for  opera¬ 
tors,  not  against  them.  It  pro¬ 
vides  press  operators  with  all 
necessary  information  and 
control  capabilities  through 
an  integrated  control  network 
accessed  through  a  single 
touch  screen  monitor. 

The  network  not  only 
coordinates  press  functions 
automatically,  it  helps  find 
and  correct  problems  immedi¬ 
ately  and  promotes  safety 
continuously. 


The  Macon  Press  hy 
Motter  people. 

Macon’s  seven  unit  posi¬ 
tion  press  includes: 

•  Fourteen  black  and  white 
couples 

•  Eight  color  couples 

•  Seven  Motter  SA-2000  Plus 
3-Arm  Reels 

•  Combination  3:2/2: 1  Folder 

•  Motter  Ink  Management 
System 

•  Motter  Press  Control 
System 
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Newspapers,  the  customer 
way. 

Rub-off.  It’s  the  number 
one  reader  complaint  about 
newspapers  that  few  people  in 
the  business  like  to  think 
about.  The  water  based  inks 
used  in  flexo  eliminate  rub- 
off  as  well  as  bleed-through 
and  that  makes  for  happy 
customers. 

Evaluating  the  press  in¬ 
stallation  as  a  whole,  Jim 


ANGLE  BAR  /  SUTTER  SECTION 


Plunkett  says:  “Motter  builds 
a  clean,  sturdy,  good  looking 
product  with  a  high  degree  of 
workmanship.  We’re  expect¬ 
ing  high  quality  printing  with 
a  minimum  of  downtime.” 

Macon  has  company  in 
Evansville  and  Manchester. 

The  Telegraph  and  News 
isn’t  the  only  paper  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  benefits  of  Motter 
flexo  presses  and  people. 
Scripps  Howard’s  Evansville 
Courier  is  now  bringing  its 


Motter  flexo  press  on  line. 
And  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  a  Union  Leader  Cor¬ 
poration  paper,  will  soon 
follow. 

What  about  your  paper? 
Give  Jim  Leatham,  Director 
of  M'U’keting  and  Sales,  a  call 
and  ask  for  details.  And  while 
you’ve  got  him  on  the  line, 
ask  for  a  free  sample  of  the 
Macon  paper  that’s  proof  po¬ 
sitive  of  Motter  flexo  quality. 


MOTTER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web- Fed  Printing  Equipment 

RO.  Box  1562  ■  York,  PA  17405  ■  717-755-1071 


Techniques  for  selling  color 


By  Al  Corey 

Color  reproduction  is  a  major 
theme  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  Virtually  every  staffer  from 
every  department  is  made  conscious 
of  color  from  his  or  her  first  day  on  the 
job.  Over  the  years  a  lively  color  cul¬ 
ture  has  evolved. 

Our  printing  plant  has  a  large  sign 
that  reads,  “St.  Petersburg  Times 
Color  Printing  Plant.”  When  the 
Times  wins  an  award  for  color 
reproduction  —  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  —  it  is  cause  for  a  major 
celebration. 

So  even  before  we  hand  out  the  first 
color  sales  brochure  or  rate  card  or 
incentive  plan,  our  sales  representa¬ 
tive  knows  that  color  is  important  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

As  for  the  specific  techniques  we 
use  to  promote  color  sales,  they 
are  varied  and  they  are  mostly  ba¬ 
sic. 

Incentive  Plan 

A  realistic  incentive  plan  is  a  good 
way  to  get  anything  on  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative’s  front  burner,  color 
included.  We  pay  a  bonus  based  on 
percentage  of  color  revenues  and  that 
bonus  is  getting  the  job  done.  Color 
sales  are  high.  Color  premiums  account 
for  well  over  1%  of  our  advertising 
revenue.  Until  April  1987,  classified 
ran  for  over  eight  consecutive  years 
without  a  single  “colorless”  day. 

Training 

Through  seminars,  slide  presenta¬ 
tions,  handouts  and  one-on-one  con¬ 
tacts,  we  encourage  sales  staff  to 
present  the  color  option  to  the  client. 
We  show  them  how  to  demonstrate 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  color  adver¬ 
tising,  and  how  to  establish  a  direct 
relationship  between  color  and  sales 
volume. 

Training  includes  familiarization 
with  color  research,  and  a  basic  pro¬ 
duction  knowledge  sufficient  to 
insure  that  an  advertiser’s  color  will 
be  handled  to  good  effect.  In  a  sense 
this  training  begins  with  the  press 
crew  and  works  its  way  backward, 
since  every  sales  representative  must 
know  what  the  next  staffer  in  the 
color  reproduction  chain  requires. 

(Corey  is  ad  director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  INAME  color 
committee  chairman.) 


Spec  layouts,  overlays 

Nothing  sells  advertising  like  lay¬ 
outs,  and  that  goes  for  color  layouts 
as  well.  We  attach  color  overlays 
when  we  think  color  is  a  good  idea. 
That  lets  a  client  see  the  ad  in  the 
expected  way  —  black  and  white,  but 
then  we  throw  in  a  little  surprise  and 
let  the  client  see  the  dramatic  differ¬ 
ence  color  makes.  The  time  involved 
in  layout  artists  preparing  color  over¬ 
lays  is  small,  and  well  worth  the 
investment. 

Our  advertising  art  department  is  a 
full  partnership  in  the  color  selling 
effort.  If  a  layout  does  not  specify 
black  and  white,  the  artist  prepares 
the  layout  with  a  one-  or  two-color 
overlay  on  the  artist’s  own  initiative. 

Sales  tools 

We  provide  the  sales  representa¬ 
tives  with  a  variety  of  high-quality 
color-selling  resources.  These 
include  supporting  articles  on  color  in 
the  advertising  newsletter,  a  color 
reproduction  manual  prepared  by  our 
advertising  department,  current 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  materials  and 
research.  Materials  include  a  “good 
color  —  bad  color”  handout,  and  a 
color  reference  chart  reproduced  on  a 
facsimile  of  a  St.  Petersburg  Times 
front  page. 

Research 

We  believe  in  research  and  we 
make  sure  that  it  gets  into  the  hands  of 
our  advertisers,  research  such  as  the 
NAB  study  showing  color  ads  moving 
43%  more  merchandise  than  the  same 
ads  in  black  and  white.  Research  puts 
selling  color  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Today’s  media  buyer  is  sophisticated, 
and  weighs  the  research  heavily  in 
decision  making. 

Rate  card 

We  try  to  make  our  rate  card 
tempting  to  the  average  advertiser. 
Our  color  charges  are  based  on  circu¬ 
lation,  so  the  regional  advertiser  gets 
a  break.  This  widens  the  field  of 
potential  color  advertisers  to  include 
midsized  businesses  and  single-loca¬ 
tion  retailers.  The  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  a  minimum  color  ad  size  also 
helps  smaller  advertisers. 

To  encourage  the  frequent  use  of 
color,  we  offer  a  monthly  color  dis¬ 
count.  A  color  advertiser  running  two 
color  units  in  the  month  receives  a  4% 
discount.  Three  units  earn  a  6%  dis¬ 


count,  four  units  earn  8%,  and  five, 

10%. 

Consecutive  color  pages  create 
efficiencies  on  the  press,  so  we  offer 
reduced  rates  for  companion  pages 
and  double  trucks.  Another  program 
allows  both  newspaper  and  advertiser 
to  take  last-minute  benefit  from 
unsold  but  available  color  units  on  the 
press.  We  call  it  Leeway  Color,  and 
we  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  encourage 
the  reluctant  advertiser  to  give  color  a 
try. 

The  advertiser  gives  up  some 
flexibility  —  choice  of  color,  for 
example  —  but  gets  to  experience  the 
dramatic  selling  difference  color  can 
make  while  enjoying  a  considerably 
reduced  rate. 

*  *  * 

Specific  selling  techniques  are 
important,  but  it  is  vital  that  a  news¬ 
paper  work  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  color  both  inside  and  outside  its 
organization.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
necessity  when  we  talk  to  agency  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  who 
do  not  regularly  see  advertising  color 
in  their  papers.  They  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  know  what  a  newspaper  can  do 
with  color,  and  it  is  our  job  to  show 
them. 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the 
depth  of  our  color  culture  is  reflected 
in  the  many  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittees  and  frequent  meetings  on 
color  quality,  and  in  the  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  production  staffers  whose 
job  is  to  make  good  color  great. 

It  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
petitions  we  enter.  Every  award  we 
win  is  cause  for  celebration.  Every 
one  we  do  not  is  a  spur  to  a  greater 
effort. 

We  have  strong  beliefs  about  color. 
The  importance  of  quality  is  one, 
which  leads  us  to  say  that  bad  color  is 
worse  than  no  color.  We  also  believe 
that  color  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
advertisers.  After  all,  belief  in  the 
product  is  the  most  powerful  selling 
technique  of  all. 

Chicago  Tribune 
wins  imaging  award 

First  place  in  the  Scitex  Imaging 
Award  contest’s  newspaper  category 
went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  its 
(Continued  on  page  29C) 
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Delivering  better  color  reproduction 


By  William  Mahlock 

Better  reproduction  is  often  a  key 
reason  for  purchasing  color  process¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Today’s  color  equipment  can 
deliver  better  color  reproduction. 
Advances  in  both  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  are  rapidly  improving  quality, 
speed  and  capacity. 

Can  a  medium-size  daily  newspa¬ 
per  justify  jumping  into  the  latest 
four-color  technology,  purely  on  the 
quality  issue? 

Probably  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
digging  deep  enough  into  costs, 
expenses  and  revenue  can  yield  suffi¬ 
cient  economic  benefits. 

When  does  a  situation  warrant  the 
cost  of  installing  high-tech  color 
equipment?  Obviously,  financial  and 
operational  situations  vary  greatly, 
but  there  are  a  few  relative  constants 
which  may  be  helpful  to  a  significant 
number  of  newspapers. 

Consider  the  following  example. 


from  the  fictional  Atlantis  Daily 
Barker: 

Advertising 

As  always,  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  are  seeking  more  and  better 
ways  to  reach  their  markets.  By  their 
very  nature,  general-interest  newspa¬ 
pers  are  already  at  a  disadvantage 
with  many  advertisers. 

Special-interest  magazines,  shop¬ 
pers,  cable  television  and  direct  mail 
are  competing  for  advertising  dollars. 
These  media  compete  on  a  quality  as 
well  as  a  cost  basis.  With  these  alter¬ 
natives  and  others  continuing  to 
expand,  newspaper  ad  executives  are 
looking  at  process  color  capacity  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  their  product’s 
viability  as  an  advertising  medium. 

How  do  you  place  a  value  on 
readily  available,  quality  process 
color?  Well,  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  published  a  study  in 
1988  which  indicates  that  use  of  color 
in  a  retail  ad  produces  an  average  of 


43%  more  sales  than  running  the  same 
ad  in  black  and  white,  but  that  figure 
does  not  necessarily  translate  directly 
into  newspaper  revenue. 

Here  is  how  the  Daily  Barker  pro¬ 
jected  its  effect: 

The  advertising  department  under¬ 
took  a  study  of  color  ROP  ads.  They 
found  that  120,000  paid  color  inches 
ran  during  the  previous  year  at  an 
average  earned  rate  of  $18  per  inch. 
Overall  earned  rate  averaged  $16  for 
the  same  period,  on  total  linage  of  3.6 
million. 

Ad  executives  projected  a  10% 
increase  in  four-color  linage,  given 
use  of  a  scanner  and  color  editing 
system  for  separations.  This  increase 
was  based  on  the  ability;  to  produce 
separations  better  and  faster,  as  well 
as  the  expected  increase  in  effective¬ 
ness. 

Using  the  figures  cited,  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  committed  to 
generating  $192,000  in  additional 
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first-year  revenue  after  sales  incen¬ 
tives  and  promotion  costs.  Advertis¬ 
ing  also  projected  that  some  of  the 
new  color  revenue  would  have  been 
spent  on  black-and-white  or  spot- 
color  ads;  therefore,  the  $16  black- 
and-white  earned  rate  was  attributed 
to  the  additional  linage  to  allow  for 
switch  business  and  sales  costs. 

Over  the  proposed  seven-year  life 
of  the  equipment,  allowing  for  5% 
annual  rate  increases,  the  advertising 
return  would  total  $1,563,265. 


Production 


The  production  department 
reported  that  it  had  completed  45  to  50 
direct  screen  separations  per  week  for 
the  previous  year.  They  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  their  remake  rate  had  hov¬ 
ered  between  20%  and  25%  of  separa¬ 
tions  processed. 

Given  the  10x12  minimum  film  size 
for  its  film  processor,  production 
assumed  one  20"  x  24"  sheet  for  a  4"  x 
5"  set  for  separations  and  one  20"  x  24" 
sheet  of  mask  film  for  every  two  sets. 
They  determined  the  film  cost  of  each 
direct  screen  separation  to  be  roughly 
$22.  Estimated  costs  of  $14  per  sheet 
for  panchromatic  separation  film  and 
$16  per  sheet  for  mask  film  were  used. 
After  applying  25%  for  remakes,  total 
projected  annual  film  expenditure 
reached  $67,925,  or  $1,306.25 


weekly. 

In  comparing  these  costs  with  the 
same  volume  in  a  color  scanner  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  Barker  found  that  its 
cost  per  sheet  for  film  could  be 
reduced  to  about  $5  because  lith  film 
would  replace  the  costly  panchroma¬ 
tic  film  used  in  the  current  process. 

Furthermore,  the  scanner’s  “four- 
up”  mode  would  allow  all  four  colors 
from  an  original  to  be  scanned  on  a 
single  sheet  of  film.  Because  the  scan¬ 
ner  also  would  allow  the  operator  to 
“gang”  as  many  as  three  originals  on 
the  same  sheet  of  film,  production 
estimated  that  it  could  produce  at 
least  two  sets  of  separations  for  each 
sheet,  and  eliminate  the  mask  film 
altogether.  This  reduced  the  film  cost 
per  separation  to  $2.50,  compared 
with  $22  under  the  current  method. 


saved  on  remakes  and  on  electronic 
placement  of  register  marks. 

Omitting  potential  revenues  from 
commercial  work,  and  the  fact  that 
processing  less  film  means  using  less 
chemicals,  operating  savings  would 
reach  $430,087  if  price  differentials 
remain  constant. 


Editorial  and  circulation 


The  Barker  also  found  evidence 
indicating  the  remake  rate  would  fall 
to  the  neighborhood  of  5%.  Thus, 
simple  supply  costs  would  be  reduced 
from  $1,306.25  per  week  (for  47.5 
separations  on  average)  to  $124.69, 
for  an  annual  savings  of  $61,441. 

Economies  in  operator  time  (one 
hour  per  separation  on  the  scanner  vs. 
90  minutes  currenth )  also  allowed  the 
Barker  to  speculate  that  it  may  at 
some  point  handle  commercial  color 
work.  This  reduction  includes  time 


Very  simply,  color  sells  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  1988  survey  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  indicates  that 
approximately  50%  of  newspaper 
readers  consider  color  “very”  or 
’’somewhat”  important. 

The  Barker’s  crosstown  rival  took 
its  color  operation  in-house  two  years 
ago,  and  its  circulation  has  risen  3% 
per  year  while  the  Barker  has 
remained  steady.  Circulation  figures 
for  both  papers,  until  two  years  ago, 
had  been  roughly  100,000  daily  for 
each  publication.  Now  the  Daily 
Barker  is  at  a  6,0(K)-copy  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

How  does  the  Barker  counter  this 
loss  of  market  share?  Management  is 
confident,  and  an  in-paper  readership 
survey  indicates,  that  high-quantity, 
top  quality  color  will  enhance  mar¬ 
ketability,  particularly  “presence” 
on  newsstands.  Top  editors  agree  that 
more  frequent  use  of  process  color 
(Continued  on  page  27C) 
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Color  virtually  overnight 

The  Arlington  Heights  (III.)  Dally  Herald’s  story 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Two  snapshots  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald: 

The  first,  in  black  and  white,  shows 
a  paper  with  average  size  (29th  among 
the  70  Illinois  dailies)  and  fairly  mod¬ 
em  design  (lots  of  a  big  section-front 
pictures),  produced  on  letterpress 
and  running  perhaps  three  color  sepa¬ 
rations,  all  non-editorial,  on  a  typical 
day. 

The  second,  in  color,  shows  a  paper 
that  is  Illinois’  fourth-largest  with  a 
crisp  state-of-the-art  design  printed 
on  Koenig  &  Bauer  Commander 
offset  presses  and  mnning  an  average 
27  color  separations  every  day  of  the 
week. 

Every  day,  the  suburban  Daily 
Herald  runs  about  as  much,  and 
sometimes  more,  color  than  its  down¬ 
town  competitor,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  is,  of  course,  much  larger 
and  nationally  known  for  its  color 
quality. 

Remarkably  little  time  separates 
those  snapshots. 

For  the  story  of  the  transformation 
of  the  88,5(X)-circulation  Daily  Herald 
is  one  of  a  paper  in  which  months  of 
planning,  significant  spending  —  and 
a  certain  contrarianism  in  both  equip¬ 
ment  and  design  —  led  to  a  new  paper 
virtually  overnight. 

It  is  a  case  study  of  a  medium-sized 
paper  that  decided  to  use  a  long- 
planned  press  overhaul  to  remake  its 
complete  product  dramatically. 

“We  said  to  ourselves,  what  better 
opportunity,  what  more  essential 
opportunity  could  we  have  to  seize 
and  improve  the  product?  We  felt  this 
was  really  the  opportunity  of  a  life¬ 
time,’’  said  Douglas  K.  Ray,  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  the 
paper. 

Recently,  Ray  and  vice  president- 
production  William  Schoepke 
recalled  the  step-by-step  process  that 
brought  superior  color  to  the  Daily 
Herald. 

The  process  can  be  traced  back  to 
early  1984  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  30-year-old  letterpresses  — 
limited  to  a  speed  of  36,000  impress¬ 
ions  per  hour  —  were  becoming  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate  for  a  fast-growing 
paper  in  the  developing  northwest 


The  new  colorful  Doily  Herald 

suburbs  of  Chicago. 

“We  had,  really,  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  equipment  back  then,”  Ray 
recalled.  “We  tried  hard,  but  obvi¬ 
ously  when  you  are  facing  tremen¬ 
dous  color  competition,  [the 
letterpress]  was  not  enough.” 

The  goal 

First,  Ray  and  Schoepke  said,  the 
paper  made  a  fundamental  decision 
that  color  was  to  be  a  newspaper 
priority. 

“We  all  knew  that  color  was  com¬ 
ing,”  Schoepke  said.  “After  all, 
nobody  was  buying  black-and-white 
tvs  anymore.” 

“Our  goal  was  that  we  would 
become  the  most  colorful  newspaper 
in  the  country,”  Ray  declared  flatly. 

Under  that  national  goal,  too,  was  a 
local  one,  he  added. 

“Our  goal  also  was  to  have  color  — 
more  color,  better  color  than  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  is  our  real  competition 
out  here,”  he  stated. 

The  Daily  Herald  was  going  into 
color  with  some  advantages,  the  two 
agreed. 

For  one  thing,  even  with  its  single¬ 
width  letterpress,  the  paper  ran  at 


least  some  color  every  day. 

“It  wasn’t  really  editorial  color.  It 
had  to  be  separated  well  in  advance,” 
Schoepke  said. 

For  another,  the  old  Daily  Herald 
was  already  oriented  to  graphics. 

“We  felt  going  into  this  that  we  had 
one  of  the  best  photography  staffs  in 
the  country,”  Ray  said. 

“And  we  were  running  large,  large 
pictures  across  section  fronts  when 
no  one  else  around  here  was  doing 
that,”  he  said. 

As  far  as  design,  the  Daily  Herald 
had  moved  to  a  six-column  page 
about  20  years  ago,  well  before  the 
paper  was  a  daily. 

The  equipment 

Once  the  goal  was  established,  the 
paper  began  to  look  at  the  equipment 
it  would  need. 

It  was  an  order  eagerly  pursued  by 
press  manufacturers. 

From  the  start,  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  might  have  figured  that  the  paper 
would  buy  Goss  presses. 

After  all,  the  letterpress  presses 
were  Goss  and  the  paper  is  located  in 
Goss’  back  yard. 

Add  to  that  one  other  fact:  Fred 
Goss,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
company,  sat  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Daily  Herald’s  closely  held 
owner.  Paddock  Publications. 

However,  equipment  was  just  one 
area  in  this  color  transformation 
where  the  paper  showed  a  willingness 
to  go  against  the  grain. 

Schoepke  said  the  paper  was  ada¬ 
mant  about  several  requirements. 

For  instance,  the  paper  was  build¬ 
ing  a  new  production  plant  to  house 
the  new  presses  —  but  it  wanted 
flexibility  after  the  mortar  was 
set. 

“We  wanted  to  be  able  to  add  cou¬ 
ples  without  destroying  the  build¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper  wanted 
to  minimize  newsprint  waste. 

“We  felt  that  newsprint  would  be 
more  and  more  of  a  concern,” 
Schoepke  said. 

Whittling  down  newsprint  costs  is  a 
long  tradition  at  the  Daily  Herald. 
Even  with  its  old  letterpress,  it  was 
printing  its  TMC  product  This  Week 
(Continued  on  page  IOC) 
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Introducing  TintPrep™,  the  only 
computer  workstation  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  color  cutting. 


Here’s  how  the  system  works.  You 
scan  your  original  line  art  into 
TintPrep  using 


a  standard  flatbed  scanner,  or  import 
PostScript  files  from  your  Mac.  You 
add  color  and  then  generate  a  file  for 
output  to  a  standard  laser  image¬ 
setter.  Your  color-separated  film 
negatives  come  directly  out  of  the  laser 
imagesetter.  There’s  no  cutting,  no 
stripping,  no  rubies. 


Sounds  great,  you  say.  But  there  must 
be  a  major  capital  expense. 


Surprise.  Unlike  other  computerized 
color  systems,  TintPrep’s  price  tag 
won’t  have  you  immediately  reaching 
for  the  knife.  Because  the  system  is 
designed  specifically  for  color  cutting, 
you  don’t  pay  for  a  lot  of  bells  and 
whistles  that  you  don’t  need.  TintPrep’s 
efficiency  and  capabilities  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  your  profits  the  day 
you  turn  it  on. 


by  coddborrect 


TintPrep  eliminates  painstaking  manual 
knife  work.  It  employs  a  standard  PC- 
based  platform,  graphics  hardware,  and 
proprietary  software  to  turn  the  typical 
days-long  board  job  into  a  clean  and 
easy  two-to-three  hour  process.  TintPrep 
lets  you  do  flat  tints.  Traps.  Special 
effects,  including  flouro  graphics.  Color 
line  art.  Blends.  You  constantly  proof 
your  work  on  the  fiill-color  monitor. 
Need  to  add  a  color?  Delete  a  shape? 
Change  a  blend?  It’s  as  easy  as  moving 


a  mouse. 


TintPrep  Features  include: 


Trapping 
Flat  Tints 
Blends 

Colored  Line  Art 
Special  Effects 
5  to  1  Productivity  Increase 


Find  out  how  TintPrep  can  help  you  get 
a  bigger  cut  of  your  market.  To  arrange 
a  demonstration,  call  Tom  Ireland  at 
1-800-447-3735. 

Come  See  Us  At  GRAPH  EXPO. 

Booth  #2123 


completion,  the  paper’s  focus  turned 
to  training  and  staff-building  for  both 
the  production  and  editori^  person¬ 
nel. 

“We  dwelled  quite  a  bit  on  train¬ 
ing,”  Schoepke  recalled,  with  what  is 
really  a  bit  of  understatement. 

First,  the  paper  sent  six  of  its  key 
press  operators  to  Vienna  to  train  on  a 
working  K&B  Commander  press. 

Another  24  operators  went  to 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  where  a  some¬ 
what  similar  K&B  Koebau  Express 
was  in  operation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspaper 
educated  the  production  staff  about 
offset  printing  in  general,  offering 
numerous  brochures  and  sending  a 
dozen  operators  to  a  weeklong  offset 
seminar  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  headquarters 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Similar  training  was  conducted  on 
some  entirely  new  equipment  that 
would  join  the  unfamiliar  K&B 
presses:  the  two  Royal  Zenith  RZ- 
2000  scanners;  the  four  48P  Harris 
inserters;  and  the  Allen  Bradley  com¬ 
puterized  press  controls. 

In  the  shakeout  days,  web  breaks 
were  a  frustrating  problem,  and  the 
staff  had  difficulty  adjusting  to 
the  whole  idea  of  controlling  the 
press  from  a  quiet  room,  Schoepke 
said. 

In  the  newsroom,  assistant  director 
The  idea  of  the  arrangement  is  that  Ralph  Rayhe  had  German  roots.  Bom  photography  Bob  Finch  was  m^e 
the  sheet  does  not  have  time  to  react  in  Germany,  Rayhe  had  previously  paper  s  tirst  graphics  edi- 

to  the  water  or  ink  as  it  goes  through  also  done  most  ofhis  redesign  work  in  ... 

the  color  cylinders.  This  enhances  a  Europe.  A  senior  artist  was  hired  away  fix^ 

tight  color  registration,  Schoepke  Perhaps  surprisingly  for  a  paper  the  Chic^o Tnbune  Md  an  arti^  who 
said.  v/ith  an  explicit  goal  of  becoming  a  workM  on  the  shuttered  Chica- 

“^e  big  advantage  that  we  could  color  leader,  Ray  says  the  designer  ^  American  was  also  taken  on 

see  was  that  if  you  were  not  in  perfect  was  chosen  not  for  his  graphic  capa-  board. 

register  in  the  page,  it  didn’t  matter  bilities.  However,  the  paper  did  not  limit 

because  your  picture  would  be  in  Ray  explained  that  the  paper  graphics  hires  to  experienced  news- 

register,”  Schoepke  said.  believed  strongly  it  should  not  be  led  paper  people,  Ray  said. 

Daily  Herald  executives  were  also  by  a  designer  but  retain  its  own  sue-  “We  hired  a  graphics  artist  who 
impressed  with  the  tensioning  devices  cessful  formula.  was  a  real  artist,  an  art  school  gradu- 

that  adjust  to  the  weight  of  the  web  “It’s  easy  to  bring  in  an  expert  and  ate  who  had  never  worked  for  a 

and  the  torsion  lockup  system  that  have  him  tell  what  should  be  done,  paper,”  he  said, 

would  minimize  delays  during  those  but  what  they  don’t  know  is  the  prod-  Apple  Macintoshes  began  to  show 

many  replatings.  uct.  We  know  the  product,”  he  up  in  the  newsroom. 

K&B  had  never  sold  this  press  to  an  said.  There  were  also  deeper  editorial 

American  newspaper  before.  Though  “We  chose  Ralph  because  we  felt  changes  at  what  Ray  calls  the  “grass 

some  were  then  in  use  in  Europe,  its  he  was  one  of  the  best  typographers  in  roots”  of  the  paper, 

domestic  use  was  limited  to  14  com-  the  country,  and  that  is  something  we  Por  instance,  to  bring  more  of  a 

mercial  printing  sites,  mostly  printing  journalists  don’t  know  that  much  Chicago  personality  to  the  paper  vet- 

directories.  about,”  Ray  added.  eran  columnist  Jack  Mabley  was 

Still,  the  paper  was  not  deterred.  Th®  effect  of  this  blending  of  old  hired.  The  long-running  staff  colunm 

“We  liked  the  concept,”  Schoepke  shows  in  the  redesigned  Her-  by  Bert  Constable  was  given  a  color 

said.  “We  thought  it  would  be  aid:  The  dramatically  l^ge  photos  are  logo. 

real  easy  to  do  four-color  that  there  esf^cially  when  such  “We  also  decided  we  couldn’t  be 

way.”  occasions  as  the  fire  at  the  Arlington  fully  competitive  with  the  Tribune 

Schoepke  said  he  also  had  faith  in  demands  it  --  but  unless  we  improved  our  sports  cover- 

the  company,  which,  he  noted,  was  J**®  headlines,  nameplate  and  b^y  agg  «  j^y  said, 

already  75  years  old  the  day  Goss  was  ‘VP®  crisper  and  noticeably  Road  coverage  of  the  Cubs  and 

established.  improved.  White  Sox  baseball  teams,  the  Bulls 

Another  advantage  at  the  time  was  The  staffs  basketball  team  and  the  Blackhawks 

the  overvalued  dollar,  which  put  the  As  the  press  installation  neared  (Continued  on  page  27C) 


Overnight 

(Continued  from  page  8C) 


on  lighter  24-pound  paper,  saving  an 
estimated  $5,000  on  postage  costs 
over  30-pound  stock. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  paper 
also  wanted  to  run  a  narrower,  54" 
web. 

Getting  a  usable  copy  as  soon  as 
possible  was  particularly  important 
because  this  suburban  paper  stopped 
the  press  10  times  a  night  for  regional 
zoning  replates. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Daily  Herald 
production  executives  were  intrigued 
when  Koenig  &  Bauer,  the  West  Ger¬ 
man-based  vendor,  showed  them  the 
Commander  press. 

Instead  of  a  six-impression  web 
lead,  the  Commander  runs  four  plate 
cylinders  around  a  common  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  for  process  color.  A  fifth 
plate  cylinder  used  only  for  black 
type. 


K&B  press  at  what  was  effectively  a 
30%  discount. 

On  Sept.  7,  1984,  the  Daily  Herald 
signed  a  contract  for  two  K&B 
presses. 

It  was  to  be  a  watershed  day,  but 
not  without  some  emotion.  Fred 
Goss,  saying  he  could  not  in  good 
conscience  stay  on  the  board, 
resigned  the  same  day. 

The  redesign 

Installation  of  the  K&B  presses 
was  due  to  be  completed  in  December 
of  1986. 

So  in  late  1985  the  newspaper  began 
a  redesign  and  editorial  preparation 
process  designed  to  come  on-line  at 
the  same  time,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  Ray  said. 

Like  the  press  purchase,  the  rede¬ 
sign  also  attracted  the  best-known 
names  in  newspaper  graphics. 

“We  scoured  the  country  .  .  .  and 
we  settled  on  someone  who  really 
was  a  lesser-known  designer,”  Ray 
said. 

Like  the  K&B  presses,  designer 


Equipment  was  just  one  area  in  this  co/or 
transformation  where  the  paper  showed  a  wiiiingness 
to  go  against  the  grain. 
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Newspaper  color  promotion  materials 


By  Thebna  Anderson 

Here  is  a  rundown  of  the  kinds  of 
promotion  materials  newspapers  are 
printing  to  sell  color  to  their  advertis¬ 
ers. 

ROP  ads  are  the  most  common. 
These  run  from  full  page  down  to 
small  fillers.  Some  are  run  as  one-time 
ads;  others  are  designed  as  a  series, 
using  the  same  style  or  theme.  Some 
are  simply  short  statements  that  color 
is  more  effective,  with  illustrations  to 
make  the  point.  Others  cite  figures  to 
show  that  color  is  more  effective,  or 
testimonials  from  advertisers,  or  they 
focus  on  the  newspaper’s  color  exper¬ 
tise. 

Flyers  and  folders  are  generally 
printed  on  heavier  stock,  with  color. 
These  are  used  to  announce  special 
color  awards  received  by  the  paper  or 
special  promotional  offers  or  simply 
to  sell  color.  They  tell  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  color,  color  costs,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper’s  equipment, 
skills,  etc.  Folders  printed  on  glossy 
stock  contain  sophisticated  artwork 
demonstrating  different  usages  of 
color  and  creative  guidelines  on  how 
to  use  color. 

Broadsheet  sections  are  another 
way  to  go.  These  run  to  several  pages 
and  are  printed  on  ordinary  newsprint, 
which  means  they  tu'e  relatively  low- 
cost  to  produce  and  show  how  color 
ads  actually  look  in  that  newspaper. 

Some  show  good  ads  that  have  run 
in  the  newspaper.  Some  show  the 
same  ad  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white,  to  demonstrate  the  extra 
appeal  of  color. 

With  such  large-size  pages,  the 
selling  points  for  color  are  made  as 
superimposed  copy  blocks  or  page 
headers  or  adjacent  copy.  These 
include  data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
color,  color  rates,  general  data  on 
newspaper  readership.  They  also  per¬ 
mit  showing  the  diversity  of  catego¬ 
ries  that  deserve  the  use  of  color,  and 
they’re  relatively  inexpensive  to 
update. 

Technical  booklets  on  color  pro¬ 
duction  and  how  to  use  color  have 
been  printed  by  a  few  papers.  These 
are  expensive  to  produce.  A  classic 
example  is  the  ANPA  Guide  to  Qual- 


(Anderson  is  research  manager, 
marketing  technology  dept..  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau.) 


w  ^ 


Broadsheet  color  section  promotions 
put  out  by  newspapers  show  advertisers 
how  their  ads  would  actually  look  in 
print.  The  above  ad  is  a  page  from  an 
Orange  County  Register  section. 


ity  Newspaper  Reproduction. 

Spec  ads  with  tissue  overlays  of 
spot,  multi-  and  process  color  are  a 
very  telling  way  of  showing  the 
advantage  of  color  and  helping  the 


Color  booklets,  like  the  one  offered 
by  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle  and 
Review,  are  another  way  to  promote 
color  to  potential  nevrspaper  advertis¬ 
ers. 


advertiser  to  choose  how  he  wants  to 
use  color. 

Newspaper  Ad  Bureau, 

ANPA  color  resources 

Both  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  Association  have  color- 
related  publications.  ANPA’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  have  produced  a 
“Quality  Series”  of  publications  and 
tools  that  are  concerned  primarily 
with  quality  production  of  both  black 
and  white  and  color,  for  offset  and 
letterpress. 

These  include  the  new  ANPA- 
Color  Ink  Book  which  is  a  must  for 
selecting  and  producing  the  precise 
colors  that  advertisers  want. 

NAB’s  resources  focus  on  sales 
and  marketing.  They  include  “Do  It 
in  Color”  sales  materials  —  a  new 
booklet  for  advertisers  and  a  slide 
show  of  color  ads  for  presenting  at 
advertiser  occasions. 

NAB  also  has  a  series  of  research 
reports  on  the  advantages  of  color  to 
an  advertiser.  These  reports  provide 
data  that  newspapers  have  been  using 
to  promote  their  color.  One  report 
shows  that  color  ads  sold  43%  more 
merchandise  than  the  same  ads  in 
black  and  white,  and  there  is  a  series 
of  reader  surveys  showing  that  read¬ 
ers  want  color.  The  Bureau  has  also 
been  keeping  track  of  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  29C) 


A  page  from  a  color  booklet  like  the 
one  above  from  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Journal  enables  advertisers  to  see  the 
dramatic  difference  between  black- 
and-white  and  color  ads. 
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Maybe  the 
four  cokw  ad 
that’s  missing 
from  this 
was  caused 
by  whafs 
missing  from 
the  piateroom. 

You  know  it  takes  ti^t  quality  contnd 
to  produce  process  colw  that  attracts, 
and  keeps,  majm*  advraiasers. 

So,  you  can’t  afford  to  risk  anything 
that  fails  to  perfram  —  including  plate- 
room  products. 

The  Western  difference. 

Why  settle  for  less? 

Progressive  papers  rely  on  Western 
Lithot^  total  plate  systems  and  service 
—  now  m(Mie  than  ever. 

On  platoTwalring  equipment  that  hcdds 
ti^t  color  registration. 

Plates  that  run  true  to  your  film, 
producing  bri^t  highlights  and  rich 
color  in  fleshtones,  food,  fashicm 
andmwe. 

All  processed  with  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  devel<^)ers  and  finishers. 

A  totally  int^rated  system  of  equq)- 
ment,  plates  and  chemistry,  all  proven  to 
wmk.  Deadline  after  deadline. 

Now,  check  your 
platmom  again. 

Before  you  face  a  colm*  crisis  that  could 
cost  you  advertising  revenues,  double 
check  your  platemaking  equipment, 
plates  and  chemistry. 

Because  if  it  doesn’t  say  Westam 
Lithotech...it’s  not  the  industry 
standard! 

Western  Lithotech:  3433  liiee  Court 
Industrial  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122. 
800-325-3310.  (In  Missouri, 
314-225-5031).  Fax:  314-825-4681 

PERFORMANCE.  NOT  JUST  PLATES. 


WESTEra^ 

UTHOTECH* 


A  Mitsubishi  Kasei  ^ ompany 


Leading  newspapers  in 
fuil  run  ROP  color  total  advertising 

MRCS/SAU  inches 

January-December  1988 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 

TOTAL 

1.  Atlanta  Journal  & 

Journal  &  Constitution 

275,563 

112,069 

387,632 

2.  Asbury  Park  Press 

217,744 

165,189 

382,933 

3.  Orartge  County  Register 

324,084 

58,171 

382,255 

4.  Denver  Post 

290,332 

73,755 

364,087 

5.  Bergen  County  Record 

185,993 

166,297 

352,290 

6.  Washington  Post 

249,195 

85,492 

334,687 

7.  Houston  Post 

212,099 

108,418 

320,517 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

205,431 

104,445 

309,876 

9.  Baltinrtore  Sun 

196,481 

93,631 

290,112 

10.  Detroit  News 

198,155 

61,958 

260,113 

1 1 .  San  Diego  Union 

178,010 

79,729 

257,739 

12.  Dallas  Times-Herakj 

182,295 

73,057 

255,352 

13.  Dallas  News 

155,563 

82,983 

238,546 

14.  Camden  Courier-Post 

160,923 

69,452 

230,375 

15.  Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 

197,296 

30,758 

228,054 

16.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

199,489 

27802 

227,291 

17.  L.A./San  Fernando 

Valley  News 

165,578 

48,381 

213,959 

18.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

139,027 

74,187 

213,214 

19.  San  Diego  Tribune 

195,619 

195,619 

20.  Charlotte  Observer 

136,033 

56,598 

192,631 

21 .  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

&  Star-Bull.  &  Advertis. 

123,534 

66,270 

189,804 

22.  New  Brunswick  Home  News 

119,520 

68,123 

187,643 

23.  Atlanta  Constitution 

179.984 

179,984 

24.  Baltimore  Sun 

174,960 

174,960 

25.  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

115,613 

50,798 

166,411 

26.  Youngstown  Vindicator 

72,189 

88,624 

160,813 

27.  Allentown  Call 

87,378 

72,685 

160,063 

28.  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

94,562 

62,651 

157,213 

29.  Long  Island  Newsday 

108,835 

41,406 

150,241 

30.  Los  Angeles  HerakJ- 

Examiner 

109,589 

18,369 

127,958 

31.  Hartford  Courant 

98,139 

28,433 

126,572 

32.  Los  Angeles  Times 

99,342 

27,088 

126,430 

33.  HorK>lulu  Advertiser 

126,282 

126,282 

34.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

92,242 

29,969 

122,211 

35.  Cincinnati  Post 

121,734 

121,734 

36.  Long  Beach  Press- 

Telegram 

94,299 

16,435 

110,734 

37.  Annapolis  Capital 

63,471 

38,213 

101,684 

38.  Newark  Star  Ledger 

46,566 

42,599 

89,165 

39.  Contra  Costa  Times 

58,321 

24,908 

83,229 

40.  Greenwich/Stamford  Advocate 

62,567 

18,675 

81,242 

41.  Fairfax  Journal  (inc. 

Suburban  Washington,  DC) 

79,457 

79,457 

42.  Ft.  Wayne  Journal 

Gazette 

47,973 

29,807 

77,780 

43.  Oakland  Tribune 

56,749 

19,959 

76,708 

44.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

52,395 

16,643 

69,038 

45.  Boston  Globe 

34,541 

25,032 

59,573 

46.  Greenwich/Stamford  Time 

35,142 

16,951 

52,093 

47.  Ft.  Wayne  News  Sentinel 

50,180 

50,180 

48.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

23,428 

Examiner  &  Chronicle 

17,759 

41,187 

49.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

22,788 

22,788 

50.  Philadelphia  News 

17,852 

17,852 

TOTAL  1988 

4,525,928 

2,008,614 

2,393,769 

8,928,311 

Raproduction  of  this  data.  In  any  way,  withoirt 
wrftlan  panniasion  from  Madia  Racofdi  la  prohibitad. 


About  the  figures 

Media  Records  bases  its  rankings 
on  seven-day  totals,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Newspapers  that  run  two  daily 
editions,  such  as  in  Atlanta  with  the 
Journal  and  Constitution,  chose 
which  edition  of  the  paper  they  want 
combined  with  the  Sunday  figure,  as 
Atlanta  did,  combining  the  Journal 
with  the  Sunday  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  other  paper  is  then  ranked 
based  on  its  five-  or  six-day  totals. 
The  high  ranking  of  the  Constitution 
alone  shows  how  well  it  did  in  1988 
color  linage. 

Also,  Media  Records  does  not  mea¬ 
sure  advertising  in  the  Florida  news¬ 
papers.  Therefore,  numbers  for  those 
newspapers  are  not  included  in  the 
chart. 

Full-run  ROP  color  linage  figures 
for  some  of  the  Florida  newspapers, 
as  provided  by  the  newspapers,  are: 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  522,598  inches; 
the  Palm  Beach  Post,  369,560  inches; 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  350,648 
inches;  and  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
159,494  inches. 


ANSI  to  standardize 
color  calibration 

A  working  group  of  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  Accred¬ 
ited  Standards  Committee  1T8  began 
designing  a  standard  input  target  to 
provide  a  color  calibration  and  com¬ 
munication  tool  for  use  with  elec¬ 
tronic  design  and  prepress  systems. 

Such  tools  are  important  as  the 
range  of  electronic  systems  becomes 
more  diverse,  according  to  group 
chairman  Dr.  S.  Thomas  Dunn,  who 
said,  “Input  calibration  targets  being 
developed  .  .  .  will  help  to  overcome 
one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  in 
electronic  design  and  production.” 

His  group  includes  representatives 
from  Agfa,  Coulter  Systems,  Cros- 
field  Electronics,  Eastman  Kodak, 
Fuji  Photo  Film  USA,  Konica,  3M 
and  other  manufacturers.  It  was 
formed  two  years  ago  to  coordinate 
development  of  digital  data  exchange 
standards  for  the  graphic  arts. 

Its  two  approved  and  published 
standards  are  formats  for  exchanging 
color  picture  and  line  art  data 
between  electronic  prepress  systems 
via  magnetic  tape.  Awaiting  approval 
are  standards  for  exchanging 
geometric  art,  direct  digital  color 
proofing,  monotone  and  mono¬ 
chrome  art  and  die  cutter  data. 
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Promoting  color 
to  readers 
and  advertisers 

By  Bette  Fenton 

Color,  brilliant  color  —  it  is  excit¬ 
ing,  vibrant,  enticing,  yet  provocative 
and,  sometimes,  startling. 

Color  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
the  Star  Tribune's  promotional 
efforts  since  1987,  when  we  moved 
into  a  new  production  facility  and 
launched  our  third  daily  edition,  the 
St.  Paul  edition. 

Our  color  promotion  got  a  strong 
assist  from  the  Minnesota  Twins’ 
winning  the  AFC  championship  and 
World  Series.  Advertisers  were  as 
enthusiastic  as  Star  Tribune  readers. 

The  most  effective  way  to  promote 
color  is  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
speed  with  which  the  Star  Tribune  is 
able  to  deliver  full-color  photos  gives 
the  newspaper  a  competitive  edge  in 
reader  appeal. 

For  example,  color  technology 
allows  the  photo  to  be  taken  in  the 
seventh  inning  of  a  Minnesota  Twins 
night  game  and  appear  with  impecc¬ 
able  color  clarity  in  the  entire  morning 
press  run. 

This  kind  of  color  coverage  of 
breaking  news  has  become  so 
expected  that  readers  are  quick  to  call 
the  phonerooms:  ’T  got  the  wrong 
paper  today  —  the  photo  was  black- 
and-white!” 

Readers  want  color. 

Almost  every  day  each  section- 
front  of  the  Star  Tribune  carries  full 
color.  The  news  design  group  has  pro¬ 
duced  brilliant  covers,  some  beautiful 
enough  for  framing.  The  front  pages 
celebrating  the  Minnesota  Twins 
AFC  championship.  World  Series 
win  and  Twin  Cities-wide  victory 
parade  were  so  in  demand,  they  were 
reproduced  as  posters  and  printed  on 
T-shirts,  selling  thousands.  Another 
popular  poster  for  Star  Tribune  read¬ 
ers  was  the  section  front  and  back 
celebrating  the  20-year  anniversary  of 
man’s  first  lunar  landing. 

When  people  pay  to  buy  your  pro¬ 
motional  materi^s,  you  know  you  are 
doing  something  ri^t. 

Posters  of  popular  section  covers 
are  a  great  way  to  promote  the  news¬ 
paper  and  sell  color.  Libraries  and 
school  classrooms  across  the  state  of 
Minnesota  boast  a  Star  Tribune 
poster  promoting  reading,  reprinted 
from  the  cover  of  an  advertising  sec¬ 
tion,  “Minnesota  Guide  to  Learn¬ 
ing.” 

The  section  was  produced  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  22C) 


Kodak  system  gets  third  scanner  interface 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.  expanded  its 
Designmaster  drum  scanner  interface 
8000,  now  linking  the  Designmaster 
8000  color  electronic  prepress  system 
to  the  Hell  DC-350  rota^  scanner. 

The  system  already  has  links  to  the 
Hell  DC-300B  and  DS  America  SG- 
608  scanners.  The  interface  was 
designed  for  easy  use,  according  to 
Kod^,  which  said  it  “bypasses  com¬ 
plicated  scanner  controls  and  sends 
data  directly  to  the  workstation. 


where  color  changes  are  seen  as  they 
are  made. 

The  interfaces  allow  incorporation 
of  the  color  drum  scanners  as  input  to 
the  electronic  editing  and  retouching 
system.  The  two-way  interface  allows 
images  from  the  drum  scanners  to  be 
edited  and  soft  proofed,  and  image 
data  to  be  sent  to  Kodak’s  laser  beam 
recorder  or,  in  the  case  of  the  DS 
America  device,  back  to  the  scanner 
for  exposure  (rf*  cdor  separaticMi  films. 


Color  ods  that  appeared  (clockwise  from  top)  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution,  The  Record  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  and  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register.  Each  of  those  newspapers  are  among  the  leaders  in  the  amount  of  ROP 
color  advertising  run  each  year.  (See  the  chart  on  facing  page.) 
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No  matter  how  hard  you  push  yourself,  ail 
that  counts  is  what  you  gk  in  the  shot 

Thafis  why  Kodak  created  the  first  Ine 
of  color-negative  films  specifically  for  photo- 
joumalsts. 

With  strict  emulsion  control  to  provide 
consistent  roll-to-roil  qualty. 

With  the  abHHy  to  endure  in  the  field  with¬ 
out  refrigerated  storage. 

And  the  inherent  abiWy  to  adapt  to  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  almost  as  well  as  you  do. 

Choose  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  400 
and  1600  Professional  Rims  for  low  Hght  and 
fast  action.  And  get  two  stops  of  push¬ 
processing  capabilty  with  standivd  C-41 
chemistry^ 

In  facL  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  1600 
Professional  Rim  is  the  first  Kodak  color¬ 
negative  film  to  offer  speeds  up  to  El  6400. 

For  controlled  Ighting  and  daylght  scenes, 
choose  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  100  Professionai 
Rim,  with  extremely  fine  grain,  extremely  high 
sharpness,  and  high  resolving  powec 

Ask  your  professional  photo  dealer  for 
details  about  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD 
Professional  Rims.  The  only  ^ 
color-negative  films  photo-  KAM 
joumaists  ever  need  to  pack. 
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Deadline  color  in  the  Twin  Cities 

First  Atex  newspaper  color  prepress  installation  nears  completion 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Star  Tribune  began  using  its 
Kodak/Atex  Designmaster  8000  elec¬ 
tronic  color  prepress  system  two 
years  ago  and  is  “now  within  spitting 
distance  of  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tract,”  said  Timothy  Bitney,  assistant 
managing  editor,  graphics,  at  the  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  paper. 

When  installed,  the  system  comple¬ 
mented  new  offset  presses  in  a  just- 
completed  printing  plant.  Color 
printing  is  now  up  from  under  five 
pages  per  week  to  over  100  pages, 
according  to  Bitney. 

Just  weeks  after  the  press  and  pre¬ 
press  installations,  the  403,300-circu- 
lation  (650,317  on  Sunday)  paper  put 
the  Designmaster  throu^  its  paces, 
printing  a  front-page  color  photo  of 
the  Minneapolis  Twins’  World  Series¬ 
winning  play  just  two  hours  after  it 
was  m^e  in  the  eighth  inning. 

The  system’s  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion  advantages  proved  out  in  moving 
that  late-bre^ng  color.  Staffers  still 
recall  their  crosstown  competitor’s 
resort  to  photo  coverage  from  the 
third  inning  on  that  day. 

The  paper  had  been  using  an  older 
Hell  drum  scanner  that  required 
separating  photos  to  actual  size  at 
input,  which  effectively  locked  up 
page  design. 

“By  the  time  you  made  a  photo 
selection,  you’d  essentially  frozen 
your  layout,”  said  project  manager 
Blaine  King.  He  said  the  paper 
wanted  to  be  able  to  get  color  photos 
into  a  system  that  would  allow  it  to 
worry  about  size  and  position  later, 
with  the  ability  to  revise  layouts  effi¬ 
ciently  near  deadline. 

A  flexible  electronic  system  was 
the  only  answer  if  the  paper  were  to 
run  “a  ton  of  color”  for  four  different 
covers  outside  the  metro  area  and  six 
more  in  the  two  Twin  Cities  editions. 

The  Star  Tribune  started  running 
color  two  weeks  after  installation;  the 
Worid  Series  was  a  month  later.  Per¬ 
sonnel  had  to  learn  the  system  fast. 

“It  was  like  getting  pushed  off  the 
dock  without  knowing  how  to  swim,” 
said  color  department  manager  Ron 
Jasper. 

As  they  learned,  the  staff  increased 


the  volume  of  color  and  shrunk  dead¬ 
line  times.  The  system  was  said  to 
save  about  20  to  25  minutes  per  photo 
over  previous  scanning  and  hand¬ 
stripping  methods. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  deadline-change 
pages  [and]  do  a  lot  of  pages  on  the 
run,”  said  Bitney.  “We’ve  got  color 
all  over  the  place.” 

He  noted  that  the  paper  can  handle 

10  color  pages  nightly  between  8  and 

11  o’clock  and  put  average  use  at 
about  six.  Afternoons,  an  advance 
daily  section  with  color  is  also 
printed. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  editions 
hit  the  presses  at  the  same  time.  Bit¬ 
ney  said  stories  are  moved  back  and 
forth  and  lengths  are  changed  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  zones.  Photos  are  also 
moved  around  with  different  pictures 
in  different  metro  editions. 


when  it  shopped  for  a  color  system  it 
saw  an  advantage  in  Designmaster’ s 
“less-complicated  underlying 
architecture,”  including  its  use  of  a 
UVL  three-coordinate  color  space 
rather  than  a  CYMK  model. 

“UVL  is  .  .  .  kind  of  like  a  color 
tv,”  said  Bitney.  “People  think  of 
color  in  three  coordinates,  bright¬ 
ness,  contrast  and  color,  as  opposed 
to  ink.  People  don’t  think  in  ink.” 

He  said  that  meant  that  going  into 
the  system  there  is  25%  less  data 
“because  you’re  not  doing  a  cyan, 
magenta,  yellow  and  a  black  —  it 
does  that  on  output.  It  brings  in 
UVL.” 

The  system  is  credited  with  sim¬ 
plifying  color  selection  and  correc¬ 
tion.  According  to  project  manager 
King,  what  is  seen  on  screen  is  what 
the  press  prints.  For  example,  if  it 


Minneapolis  was  Atex’s  developmental  site  for  the 
newspaper  end  of  the  market;  it  remains  the  only 
Designmaster  site  among  newspapers. 


Though  the  state  edition  may  some¬ 
times  have  its  own  cover,  Bitney  said 
it  also  has  its  own  earlier  set  of  dead¬ 
lines. 

“Basically,  we’re  doing  a  state  edi¬ 
tion,  and  in  an  hour-and-a-half  we 
turn  it  around  and  do  simultaneous 
metro  editions,”  running  four  live 
east  and  four  live  west  color  covers, 
with  a  capability  of  changing  six  of 
those  eight,  if  necessary. 

With  classified,  the  Star  Tribune 
runs  six  Monday-Friday  sections  (and 
a  seventh  on  Wednesday),  eight 
Saturday  sections  and  more  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

“Our  installation  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,”  said  Jasper,  “but  with  what 
we  have,  I  think  we  can  say  we  are 
satisfied  in  doing  what  we  intended: 
giving  the  newsroom  that  flexibility, 
not  having  to  lock  up  a  news  cover 
until  the  last  minute  —  the  last  min¬ 
ute  being  in  this  case  about  90  min¬ 
utes.” 

The  paper  was  already  an  Atex  cus¬ 
tomer  for  text  processing.  Bitney  said 


won’t  hold  a  5%  yellow,  a  5%  yellow 
is  not  shown. 

Minneapolis  was  Atex’s  develop¬ 
mental  site  for  the  newspaper  end  of 
the  market;  it  remains  the  only 
Designmaster  site  among  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“We  would  just  as  soon  see  a  whole 
bunch  of  other  people  buy  this,”  Bit¬ 
ney  remarked.  “We  don’t  want  to  be 
the  only  newspaper  with  this  color 
system.”  He  said  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  the  system,  with  “a 
lot  of  folks  tramping  through.” 

There  are  more  than  two  dozen 
commercial  sites  using  Designmaster. 
Bitney  said  that  while  his  configura¬ 
tion  “shares  a  lot  of  the  basic  ffinc- 
tionality  of  the  commercial  system,” 
it  has  unique  aspects  commercial  cus¬ 
tomers  may  not  need.  The  paper’s 
Designmaster  has  two  parallel  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  common  database. 

Atex  said  the  initial  system  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  input  digitizer.  Color  Pre¬ 
view  Station  and  a  Laser  Beam 
Recorder.  The  full  second  system  that 
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was  added  included  a  digitizing 
graphic  arts  camera  and  two  Color 
Page  Workstations  for  computerized 
page  assembly  or  stripping. 

The  input  digitizer  is  an  8701 
flatbed  scanner  no  longer  available 
from  Kodak,  which  will  now  supply 
its  DM  8710  drum  scanner  as  part  of 
the  system.  The  8701  handles  trans¬ 
parencies,  negatives  and  reflection 
art  up  to  ir  X  14”.  Bitney  called  the 
graphic  arts  camera  “the  workhorse” 
for  inputting.  It  can  accommodate 
reflection  copy  up  to  20"  x  24".  Wire 
photos  brou^t  directly  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  processed  the  same  way  as 
scanned-in  art. 

Input/output  workstations  handle 
setup  for  scanner  input  and  recording. 
After  input,  operators  can  correct 
color,  remove  color  casts  and  adjust 
contrast  on  a  Color  Preview  Station. 
Images  are  then  passed  to  the  Laser 
Beam  Recorder  in  the  darkroom  for 
output. 

llie  system  will  soon  be  enhanced 
with  new  functionality  for  line  art, 
page  assembly  and  color  separation 
work,  according  to  Bitney.  A  raster 
image  processor  was  added  in  the  last 
year. 

“We  still  have  some  line  art  and 
contone  functionality  with  regard  to 
the  RIP  that  we  are  installing  and 
testing,”  said  Jasper. 

Du  Pont  Cromacheck  is  used  for 
proofing,  “which  just  happens  to  be  a 
carryover  from  our  old  photo-plate¬ 
making  department,”  said  Jasper, 
who  added  that  “for  our  live  news  we 
basically  don’t  proof,  we  run  a  gray 
bar.” 

As  for  interfacing  to  a  digital  proof 


printer,  Atex  spokesman  David  Stem 
said  he  was  unsure  if  Designmaster 
offered  the  option. 

“From  what  I  understand,”  he 
said,  “we  and  Minneapolis  are  still  in 
negotiation,  so  I  can’t  really  comment 
on  what’s  happening,  but  something’s 
going  to  be  happening  there.”  (Stem 
said  Atex  may  have  news  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  its  integration  efforts  for  proof¬ 
ing  and  in  other  areas.) 

Jasper  said  he  hoped  to  have  digital 
color  proofing  in  about  12  to  18 
months. 

“We  are  right  now  leaning  toward 
the  Iris  system,”  he  said,  noting  that 
the  subject  is  still  being  researched. 

The  completed  system  is  designed 
to  eliminate  most  manual  stripping. 
Jasper  said  color  operators  and  strip¬ 
pers  can  run  the  system,  so  that 
“instead  of  having  12  people,  five  of 
whom  have  specialized  stripping 
skills.  I’ll  have  12  people,  all  of  whom 
can  do  everything.” 

“Although  none  of  these  systems  is 
a  piece  of  cake,”  said  Bitney,  he 
called  it  “much  more  user  friendly.” 
Those  given  a  tv;'o-w.  k  training 
course  include  former  scanner  opera¬ 
tors  and  strippers  and  two  newsprint 
handlers  and  a  technician  with  no 
color  experience. 

They  came  back  and  produced  film. 
At  the  outset,  said  Bitney,  “they 
weren’t  as  slick  at  it  as  you’d  like,  but 
it  by  no  means  took  them  forever  to 
do  that.”  He  said  that  after  talking  to 
various  shops  he  learned  other  sys¬ 
tem  manufacturers  recommended 
substantial  color  background  and 
about  six  months  to  get  up  and  mn- 
ning,  whereas  his  system  “gave  us  a 


lot  of  flexibility  as  far  as  operating.” 

Bitney  found  most  systems  had 
roughly  comparable  costs.  “Working 
on  these  things  gets  very  bizarre,”  he 
said,  “because  you  buy  little  chunks 
of  components  and  they  just  keep 
tacking  them  on.  They  all  come  out 
about  the  same.” 

News  graphics  worked  up  on  a  Mac 
are  output  and  scanned  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  where  they  are  also  colored. 

“We’d  sure  like  it,”  said  Bitney 
when  asked  about  passing  graphics 
electronically  to  the  Designmaster. 
“We  keep  talking  to  them  about  that. 
Their  reaction  hasn’t  been  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  I’d  like,  although  I’m  not 
sure  why.” 

He  said  Kodak  is  working  on  it. 

An  answer  may  lie  in  Atex’s  use  of 
Design  Software,  whose  technology 
is  likely  to  be  purchased  soon  from 
Media  Solutions  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  subsidiary,  according  to 
industry  sources. 

An  Atex  spokesman  could  not  con¬ 
firm  that  or  other  developments  con¬ 
cerning  Media  Solutions  and  said  he 
was  as  yet  uncertain  of  the  role  of  the 
Mac  in  Kodak’s  color  systems  or  how 
soon  it  would  be  interfaced. 

Kodak  has  closed  shop  at  Eikonix, 
an  imaging  division  that  was  Atex’s 
sifter  operation  within  Kodak’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  ^e-Press  Systems  Inc.  Kodak 
said  it  was  folded  into  other  existing 
operations  and  that  the  action  would 
have  no  impact  on  its  color  system 
development. 

(P,J.  Heller,  Creative  Cooununica- 
tions  Services,  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  con¬ 
tributed  to  thb  artkle.) 


New  digital  ink-jet  printers  on  the  way 


By  Jim  Rosenbo^ 

Iris  Grairfiics  Inc.  unveUed  its  new 
model  3047  digital  color  proof  printer 
at  the  IGAS  Exhibition  recently  in 
Tokyo. 

Marubeni  Electronics  Co.  Ltd.  is 
exclusive  distributor  of  the  new 
device  in  Japan.  Iris  will  exhibit  the 
3047  for  the  first  time  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  Scitex  booth  at  Graph  Expo,  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  15-18. 

The  second  in  its  newer  3000  line  (rf* 
ink-jet  printers,  the  Iris  3047  provides 
fiill-color  images  in  near-photo  qual¬ 
ity  in  any  format  up  to  34”  x  47”.  Iris 
3000  printers  deliver  ink  in  30  dot 
sizes. 

“At  this  point  no  newspapers  have 
the  3047,”  said  Iris  spokesman  Peter 
Alpers,  who  added  that  the  company 
has  taken  prerelease  orders  for  the 


new  model  outside  the  newspaper 
industry.  Some  newspapers  have 
been  using  the  3024  smaller-format 
nuxlel  uid  laiger-format  devices  from 
the  older  2000  series,  which  cdfered 
less  dot  contrd  and  lower  resolution 
tluin  the  3000  series. 

Iris  reported  recent  sales  of  model 
3024  units  to  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  St.  Louis  Sun,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  and  the  Providence, 
R.I.,  Journal-Bulletin. 

Iris  said  its  OEM  agreement  with 
Crosfield  Electronics  remains 
unchanged  since  the  latter’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Du  Pont  and  Fuji.  Cro^eld 
markets  the  Iris  302A  as  die  Jetpro^. 
Du  Pont  offers  its  own  4Cast  digital 
printer,  but,  with  Xerox,  is  also 
undertaking  j<mt  developn^nt  of  a 
digital  ctdcMT  proofing  device  that  is 


expected  next  year. 

In  Billerica,  Mass.,  American  Ink 
Jet  Co.  awaits  a  likely  fourtl^uarter 
introduction  of  a  digital  ink  jet  color ' 
printer  from  Stork,  a  large  Nether¬ 
lands-based  company. 

“Right  now,”  said  American  Ink; 
Jet  president  Michael  Andreotolla, 
“our  relationship  [with  Stork!  is 
strictly  concerned  with  inks.  We  do  all 
the  i^  development  for  them  and 
we’re  going  to  be  doing  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  inks  for  them.”  He  said 
Stork  will  have  three  beta  sites  in  the 
U.S.  in  January  and  that  American 
Ink  Jet  “will  most  likely  be  maintain¬ 
ing  those  machines  for  them.” 

“As  to  whether  we  are  going  to  be  a 
[Stoik]  representative,  it’s  still  up  in 
the  air,”  said  American  Ink  Jet  engi- 

(Continued  on  page  25C) 
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Color  and  paper 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Though  inks,  photochemistry, 
eiectronics,  platemaking  and  printing 
processes  contribute  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  color  in  newspapers,  so  too 
can  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed. 

A  new  filler  pigment  is  now  mar¬ 
keted  by  a  met^s  and  minerals  com¬ 
pany  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
opacity,  printability  and  print- 
through  resistance  of  newsprint  and 
groundwood  specialty  papers. 

According  to  Engelhard  Corp.,  its 
Spectrafil  will  also  give  lighter  basis- 
weight  newsprint  optical  and  printing 
properties  “comparable  to  higher 
basis-weight  papers.” 

In  a  high-capacity,  low-demand 
newsprint  market,  Engelhard  hopes 
mills  will  see  a  competitive  advantage 
in  upgrading  their  products’  optical 
properties  in  view  of  newspapers’ 
greater  emphasis  on  production 
quality,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
increasing  use  of  color. 

With  mill  rates  dropping  in  com¬ 
parison  with  1988,  Engelhard  market 
development  manager  Leslie  Haber  said 


everyone  is  trying  to  improve  qual¬ 
ity  to  maintain  or  bmst  operating  rates. 

“Whoever  provides  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  able  to  improve  or  maintain 
s^es,”  said  Haber. 

Engelhard  said  Spectrafil  was 
developed  in  response  to  that  trend 
toward  increased  color  printing  by 
newspapers.  The  calcined  kaolin- 
based  pigment  is  now  undergoing 
trials  at  several  mills,  which  Engel¬ 
hard  said  it  cannot  yet  name. 

The  company  said  its  primary 
application  is  in  mechanical  pulp  with 
fUmishes  at  loadings  up  to  six  per¬ 
cent. 

Engelhard  senior  technical  services 
chemist  Andy  Negele  told  E&P  that 
compared  with  standard  stone 
groundwood,  newer  furnishes  such  as 
thermomechanical  and  chemi-ther- 
momechanical  pulps  “are  stronger, 
higher  in  yield,  but  their  scattering 
potential  for  opacity  development  is 
lower.” 

He  said  Spectrafil  could  compen¬ 
sate  for  that  as  mills  use  more  of  the 
optically  less  efficient  pulps. 

Products  from  the  powdered,  puri¬ 
fied  kaolin  (a  white,  natural  clayey 


material)  are  “primarily  used  as  a 
coating  pigment  in  publication  and 
merchant-grade  papers,”  said  Gary 
Schultz  of  Huber  Corp.  Clay  Divi¬ 
sion’s  technical  services  group. 

Though  he  noted  that  it  is  also  in 
use  as  a  filler  in  the  furnish  of 
uncoated  printing  papers,  he  added 
that  “Its  primary  market  is  the  coated 
paper  industry.” 

“Newsprint  is  not  now  a  significant 
market,”  said  Schultz,  adding  that  “it 
could  change  because  of  economics 
and  emerging  trends  in  the  printing 
industry.” 

Engelhard  sees  such  a  change. 

“Although  newsprint  mills  have 
not  traditionally  used  filler  pigments, 
the  trend  toward  higher  value-added 
products  is  shifting  that  thinking,” 
Haber  said. 

The  product  adds  to  the  company’s 
line  of  similar  filler  pigments.  Paper 
made  with  Spectrafil  from  a  furnish  of 
75%  unbleached  groundwood  and 
25%  kraft  has  brightness  and  opacity 
several  points  higher  and  print- 
through  that  is  substantially  lower 
than  for  the  same  unfilled  paper, 
according  to  Engelhard. 
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Whether  newspapers  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  any  pass-along  cost  for 
upgraded  newsprint  when  they  are 
finally  enjoying  deep  discounts 
remains  to  be  seen. 

A  second  area  of  possible  concern 
could  be  the  filler’s  effect  on  benefits 
from  highly  rub-resistant  and  low-set¬ 
off  inks  now  available.  Changes  to 
drying  time  and  absorption  for  inks 
could  conceivably  change  their  rub- 
and  setoff  properties. 

Though  he  could  not  address  spe¬ 
cific  technical  issues  concerning  the 
particular  filler,  Robert  Brough,  news 
inks  marketing  manager  at  General 
Printing  Ink,  said  any  effect  of  filler 
on  the  absorbency  rate,  water  content 
or  strike-through  characteristics  of 
the  sheet  would  have  some  affect, 
positive  or  negative,  on  ink  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Engelhard  product  manager  Stan 
Mack  said  his  company’s  premium 
kaolin  product,  Ansilex  93,  is  used  by 
paper  manufacturers  “to  improve  the 
ink-absorption  properties  of  their 
sheet.’’ 

He  said  its  high  level  of  oil  absorp¬ 
tion  is  used  to  reduce  setoff.  Like 
Spectrafil,  it  holds  the  ink,  preventing 
penetration  and  strike-through. 

Ink  companies  themselves  use  clay 
products  as  additives.  From  his  own 


company’s  experience,  Brough  said 
he  expected  no  “negative  chemical 
reaction  or  any  incompatibility  to 
take  place.”  He  added  that  effects 
from  changes  made  to  a  paper  can 
probably  be  accommodated  by  mod¬ 
ifications  to  the  inks  used. 

He  said  an  example  is  the  experi¬ 
menting  under  way  to  modify  news- 
ink  to  print  on  smoother  supercalen- 
dared  paper  for  non-newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers  trying  to  compete  with  other 
commercial  printers  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  capital  expenses  and/or  envi¬ 
ronmental  concerns  associated  with 
heatset  offset  and  gravure  printing. 

A  third  unknown  is  the  place  of 
such  filler  in  the  furnish  of  recycled 
newsprint,  where  it  may  become  a 
liability  for  the  process,  an  enhance¬ 
ment  for  the  product  or  both.  • 

“It  probably  could  be  both  a  detri¬ 
ment  and  benefit  at  the  same  time,” 
said  an  Engelhard  spokesman.  “We 
are  just  now  approaching  the  virgin 
newsprint  mills,  so  we  haven’t  talked 
in  depth  with  the  recycled  produc¬ 
ers,”  said  Carol  Skrocki,  an  Engel¬ 
hard  product  specialist. 

Even  if  newsprint  deinkers  do  not 
buy  filler  pigments  from  producers,  it 
could  find  its  way  into  recycling  mills 
in  the  form  of  old  newspapers. 

“Conceivably  this  could  be  washed 


out  with  the  ink  with  a  wash 
[deinking]  process,”  said  Skrocki. 

Brough  said  GPI  is  seeing  more 
extenders  and  fillers  in  recycled 
newsprint  in  Florida,  where  Virgin 
newsprint  is  now  taxed  at  100  per  ton. 
Deinked  furnish  usually  contains 
some  amount  of  other  paper  grades, 
which  often  contain  fillers. 

“There’s  a  small  amount  of  cal¬ 
cined  kaolin  in  newsprint  anyway,  it’s 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  sheet,” 
said  Skrocki,  who  noted  that  filler 
would  matter  less  to  mills  that  use 
only  some  deinked  paper  in  their 
furnish. 

She  said  that  for  mills  using  only 
20%  recycled  fiber  “you’re  talking 
about  a  very,  very  small  amount.” 
She  concluded  that  while  impact  of 
filler  is  unknown,  the  company  is 
looking  into  it. 

Mack  said  newsprint  from  Euro¬ 
pean  mills  using  a  furnish  of  40-50% 
recycled  fiber  get  about  2-10%  filler 
with  the  old  fibers.  Scandinavia’s 
recycled  newsprint  mills  typically  add 
about  1-2%  calcined  kaolin  filler  to  a 
blend  of  40%  deinked  fiber,  28% 
TMP,  20%  stone  groundwood  and 
12%  other  pulps,  according  to  Mack. 

For  a  deinked  newsprint,  Negele 
said  that  with  Spectrafil  being 
{Continued  on  page  22C) 
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approximately  an  80-brightness  pig¬ 
ment,  “you  are  still  going  to  get  a 
certain  degree  of  brightness  improve¬ 
ment  with  the  addition  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.” 

He  said  it  could  contribute  an 
offsetting  effect  to  “some  of  the  color 
body  carry-overs”  in  recycled  news¬ 
print. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  continued, 
“you’re  going  to  be  getting  opacity 
development  from  the  addition  of 
Spectrafil.  So  we’re  looking  at  it  as 
possibly  an  alternative  way  for  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  to  over¬ 
come  some  of  that  color  problem.” 

Mack  also  pointed  out  that  use  of 
filler  is  better  than  bleaching  as  a  way 
to  improve  brightness  because 
bleaching  leads  to  loss  of  opacity.  It 
also  does  nothing  for  print-through 
resistance. 

Most  mills  might  like  to  steer  clear 
of  chlorination  bleaching  for  environ¬ 
mental  reasons.  Though  safer  chlori¬ 
nation  or  peroxide  bleaching  is  an 
alternative.  Mack  called  filler  pig¬ 


ment  “another  way  to  build  bri^t- 
ness  into  the  sheet  without  putting  in  a 
lot  of  capital  for  new  bleaching  pro¬ 
cesses.” 

He  called  the  calcined  kaolin  prod¬ 
uct  (a  relatively  pure  aluminum  sili¬ 
cate)  “inert”  and  “environmentally 
safe.”  Nevertheless,  papermakers 
may  not  wish  to  compound  their 
existing  fluvial  contamination  woes. 

Aluminum,  occurring  naturally  in 
many  miner^s,  may  be  made  bioa- 
vailable  to  aquatic  organisms  in 
waters  acidified  by  acid  precipitation. 
Studies  have  suggested  a  possibility 
of  deleterious  effects  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  the  abundant  ele¬ 
ment,  which  might  otherwise  remain 
harmless. 

While  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
addition  of  more  aluminum  alone 
could  aggravate  such  a  condition. 
Mack  said  leftover  suspended  solids 
could  be  separated  from  mill  effluent 
in  settling  ponds.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  process  optimization 
would  seek  to  incorporate  all  avail¬ 
able  filler  into  the  sheet. 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  expected  to  begin  trialing  news¬ 
print  from  Champion  International 
Corp.  on  Sept.  28.  It  contains  a  new 


filler  that  is  “supposed  to  raise  the 
brightness  up  to  around  60,”  said 
qu^ity  assurance  manager  Fred  Tre- 
bing.  He  told  E&P  his  paper  would 
run  the  new  sheet  for  virtually  all 
pages  of  every  copy. 

Trebing  is  looking  for  principal  ben¬ 
efits  in  the  appearance  of  color  repro¬ 
duction.  He  said  the  paper,  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions,  uses  much 
color,  runs  straight  to  get  four  sec¬ 
tions  and  runs  preprints  daily. 

“We  have  an  average  of  12  color 
fronts  a  day,”  said  Trebing.  “Several 
times  we  have  inside  process  color. 
So  we’re  rutming  an  average  of  three 
process  hookups  every  deiy.” 

For  the  trial  runs,  the  newsprint 
costs  no  more  than  the  paper’s  regular 
rolls.  Trebing  said  he  expected  no 
significant  increase  in  its  cost  if  the 
paper  is  brought  to  the  market 
“because  we  wouldn’t  pay  it.” 

He  said  the  Star-Telegram  has  a 
“good  working  relationship”  with 
Champion,  for  whom  it  has  run  trials 
before.  Neither  the  newspaper  nor 
Champion  anticipates  inking  changes 
on  the  test  newsprint,  “but  we’re 
going  to  look  for  it,”  said  Trebing, 
who  added  that  the  ink  supplier  had 
not  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
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promotion  department.  The  cover 
shows  a  wolf  reading  The  Three  Little 
Pigs.  While  whimsical,  it  carries  a 
strong  reading  promotion  message. 
High-quality,  four-color  reproduction 
gives  the  ability  to  use  the  newspaper 
as  a  promotional  tool. 

Using  the  newspaper’s  color  con¬ 
tent  to  sell  readers  and  advertisers  has 
proven  extremely  effective.  The 
upcoming  fall  1989  subscriber  direct 
mail  campaign  showcases  photogra¬ 
phers’  best  color  work,  encouraging 
readers  to  peruse  the  paper.  Four- 
color  photography  draws  potential 
customers  through  a  gallery  of 
photos. 

This  technique  of  showcasing  four- 
color  photography  to  attract  new  sub¬ 
scribers  has  also  proven  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  efforts  to  convert  single¬ 
copy  buyers  to  home-delivery  cus¬ 
tomers. 

A  variety  of  ways  are  used  to 
remind  readers  of  the  dramatic  color 
photography  and  section  fronts  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Rack  cards  showcasing 
photographers’  award-winning 
photos,  particularly  sports,  work 
well.  Outdoor  boards  also  showcase 
the  paper  itself.  The  headline  “Color 
Replays”  usually  associated  with 


broadcast  over  the  visual  of  a  rolled 
Star  Tribune  reminds  sports  fans  in 
the  Twin  Cities  sports  arena,  the  Met- 
rodome,  that  the  Star  Tribune  brings 
them  important  replays  of  today’s 
game  tomorrow  morning. 

Selling  color  to  Star  Tribune  adver¬ 
tisers  required  a  well-planned  and 
well-executed  campaign  in  four 
phases  that  is  ongoing  today: 

•  Announcement  and  trial. 

•  Educational  tools/information. 

•  Showcasing  the  use  of  color  in 
sales  tools. 

•  Reinforcing  the  effectiveness  of 
color  with  testimonials. 

“We  want  our  advertisers  to  be  as 
successful  as  we  can  make  them,” 
stated  Charlie  Hoag,  group  sales 
director.  “Color  is  the  additional 
dimension  we  can  use  to  assure  that.” 

By  featuring  the  newspaper  in  sales 
tools,  advertisers  were  educated  on 
the  color  capabilities  of  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune. 

A  spiral-bound  Guide  to  Color 
book,  referencing  information  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (ANPA)  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  provided  easy-to- 
use  technical  information  and  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  to  use  color. 

The  guide  was  coupled  with  a  color 
rebate  coupon  bound  into  1988  rate 
cards  to  give  advertisers  the  incentive 


they  needed  to  add  color. 

The  redemption  of  coupons  was 
exceptionally  high,  and  resulted  not 
only  in  a  substantial  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  upgrading  to  color  but  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  repeat  customers. 

“The  color  coupon  gave  advertis¬ 
ers,  large  and  small,  throughout  the 
Twin  Cities  the  reason  to  experiment 
with  color  right  now,”  said  Tom  Cul- 
ligan,  senior  vice  president-market¬ 
ing. 

“This  was  a  very  productive  intro¬ 
ductory  offer,  and  probably  the  single 
most  important  color  promotion  we 
did,”  he  added. 

Continual  education  for  advertisers 
is  crucial.  A  broadsheet  newsprint 
sales  took,  aptly  titled  Color  Sells, 
informed  advertisers  about  cost  and 
provided  technical  know-how. 
Another  broadsheet  newsprint  spot 
color  chart.  Spot  Color  Advertising  in 
the  Star  Tribune,  explained  the  use  of 
Star  Tribune-mixed  inks  vs.  ANPA/ 
PMS  inks  and  the  effect  of  this  choice 
on  positioning  of  color  ads. 

Well-informed,  well-trained  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representatives  make 
these  materials  even  more  powerful 
sales  tools. 

The  use  of  color  was  demonstrated 
in  both  of  the  cited  broadsheet  educa¬ 
tional  tools  by  showing  ad  layouts, 
simple,  straightforward  charts,  and 
the  spot  colors  available.  Showcasing 
(Continued  on  page  29C) 
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Over  the  past  year,  many  newspapers  have  convert¬ 
ed  to  low  and  “no"  rub  black  newsinks.  This  conversion 
has  had  one  drawback,  the  color  now  rubs  off  more  than 
black.  An  even  more  serious  problem  with  color  newsinks 
is  the  page-to-page  set-off.  This  greatly  diminishes  the 
visual  appeal  of  even  the  highest  quality  newspapers. 

Now  J.M.  Huber  has  reduced  these  problems  with 
the  development  of  low-rub/low  set-off  color  newsinks. 
The  introduction  of  this  revolutionary  product  line  is  the 
result  of  intensive  research  and  development  conducted 
at  newspapers  across  the  U.S. 

TIk  Huber  Colop  Report  iniAiite 

•  Results  of  a  nationwide  newspaper  survey  on  color 
usage  •  An  update  on  soy  color  usage  today  •  Compara¬ 
tive  data  and  printed  samples  of  comprehensive  trials  for 
set-off  and  rub-off. 

The  Huber  Color  Trials 

We  have  initiated  extensive  trials  at  the  ANPA  which 
"Fingerprint"  this  newsink  for  rub-off,  set-off  and  dot  gain 
characteristics.  Controlled  comparative  trial  runs  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  laboratory  analyses.  Huber’s  findings  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  exclusive  comprehensive  study. 

The  Huber  ”8oy  Color  Update” 

Due  to  the  tremendous  response  to  our  initial  “Soy 
Report",  we  have  gone  one  step  further  to  include  in  this 
report  an  update  of  soy  ink  in  the  newspaper  industry. 


r' 


Complete  this  coupon  and  mail  n  today  to  receive 
your  copy  of  the  Low-rub/Low  Set-off  Color  Report 
□  YES,  I  am  interested  in  receiving  “The  Low-rub/Low 
Set-off  Color  Report”  and  “The  Soy  Report  Update”. 


Company. 


City. 


-Zip- 


Mail  to:  J.M.  Huber  Corporation,  Printing  Ink  Division 
333  Ibomall  St.,  Edison,  NJ  08818 
OR  for  fast  action  call: 

(201)  906-1760  and  ask  for  Andy  McDonnell. 
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A  marketing  blueprint  for  color 


By  Howard  Grothe 

In  1979,  the  climate  at  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register  was  perfect 
for  setting  in  motion  the  changes  that 
resulted  in  the  newspaper’s  most  col¬ 
orful  decade. 

The  Register  was  growing 
steadily  —  Sunday  circulation  was 
nearly  250,(XK),  representing  a  satis¬ 
factory  4%  increase  from  1978.  Still, 
management  was  ready  to  make  bold 
changes  in  the  way  the  paper  looked 
and  operated. 

Our  new  publisher,  R.  David 
Threshie,  was  committed  to  distin¬ 
guishing  the  Register  from  the  com¬ 
petition  and  marking  its  territory. 
Printing  state-of-the-art  color  was 
high  on  his  list  of  priorities.  Position¬ 
ing  the  Register  as  a  color  paper  at  a 
time  when  virtually  no  other  newspa¬ 
per  was  printing  quality  color  was  one 
of  his  imperatives. 


Color  commands  attention,  it 
causes  the  eye  to  take  a  look;  to  stay 
and  read.  It  is  perceived  as  modem,  it 
implies  credibility.  It  records  the 
world  as  we  see  it.  All  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  mirrored  the  goals  we  had  for 
the  Register. 

Almost  immediately  after  Threshie 
took  over,  we  installed  two  offset 
metro  presses  with  color  capability 
and  started  the  conversion  from  a  let¬ 
terpress  operation. 

The  following  year  we  purchased 
our  first  color  scanner,  and  hired  the 
best  people  to  operate  it.  Until  that 
time,  we  had  used  color  sparingly  and 
all  separation  work  was  sent  outside. 

We  outlined  meticulous  criteria  for 
selling  color  ads  and  accepting  color 
material.  We  were  very  picky  and  we 
still  are.  Advertising  and  editorial 
color  materials  not  living  up  to  our 
standards  were  rejected. 

Threshie’s  new  editor,  N.  Christian 


(Grothe  is  vice  president,  advertis- 
ing/marketing,  at  the  Orange  County 
[Calif.]  Register.) 


Anderson,  came  aboard  in  1980  with 
experience  designing  a  newspaper,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  color,  and  a  great 
interest  in  how  the  news  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

Anderson  worked  out  a  simple  for¬ 
mula:  make  the  paper  easier  to  read 
and  information  easier  to  find.  He 
credits  the  Register’s  color  capability 
for  increased  readership  and  claims 
color  was  the  catalyst  for  other 
changes  he  initiated  in  the  redesign  of 
the  paper. 

“Color  makes  a  dramatic  and 
immediate  statement,’’  said  Ander¬ 
son.  “Readers  don’t  notice  a  change 
in  headline  style  or  typeface,  for 
example.  Color  they  notice,  color 
they  talk  about.” 

The  Register  was  talked  about 
nationally  early  on  as  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  printed  outstanding  color. 
At  that  point,  our  biggest  competitor 
was  not  accepting  any  color  in  their 


final  run  and  only  spot  color  in  their 
early  runs. 

Obviously  we  were  proud  of  our 
reputation  and  color  capability,  but 
we  also  wanted  the  competition  to  do 
well;  it  is  cost-prohibitive  for  an 
advertiser  to  create  color  ads  for  only 
one  newspaper. 

To  ensure  that  ads  picked  up  from 
the  Register  for  other  newspapers 
were  of  a  quality  our  advertisers 
expected,  our  production  department 
made  extra  negatives  for  the  competi¬ 
tion  according  to  their  specifications. 

Additionally,  whenever  our  com¬ 
petitors  needed  information  about 
how  to  print  better  color,  our  produc¬ 
tion  people  were  more  than  willing  to 
cooperate  with  them.  Our  goal  was  to 
make  Southern  California  headquar¬ 
ters  for  quality  color;  we  built  our 
reputation  by  using  color  well 
ourselves  and  by  maintaining  exact¬ 
ing  standards. 

While  most  newspapers  use  28-  to 
30-lb.  newsprint,  we  print  on  32-lb., 
providing  better  reproduction  and 
less  strike-through. 


Daily  equipment  checks  and  pro¬ 
cessing  tests  keep  the  system  in  top 
condition  and  ward  off  potential 
problems.  Weekly  quality-control 
meetings  between  lab  personnel  and 
photo  editors  keep  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  open  and  ensure  that  stan¬ 
dards  are  upheld  and  concerns  aired. 

The  1984  Summer  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles  provided  the  payoff  for  the 
Register’s  investment  in  color  —  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy.  We  printed  over  300  color 
photos  and  hundreds  more  black-and- 
white  photos  to  bring  this  honor  to  our 
photography  staff. 

By  then,  the  color  lab  was  on-line 
with  ihe  Chromacom  system,  a  color 
electronic  prepress  system  that 
improved  quality  and  increased 
capacity. 

Color  systems  manager  Don  Can¬ 
non  believes  the  Register’s  advanced 
technology  was  instrumental  in  win¬ 
ning  the  I^litzer. 

“Color  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  growth  pattern  of  the  Register,” 
said  Cannon.  “The  Pulitzer  b^rought 
us  heightened  national  recognition 
and  cemented  our  reputation  for 
quality  color.” 

Above  and  beyond  cost,  advertis¬ 
ers  are  concerned  with  a  newspaper’s 
ability  to  provide  consistent,  accurate 
color  reproduction.  With  advertisers’ 
major  objection  overcome,  our  color 
usage  really  took  off.  By  the  end  of 
1984,  we  ranked  first  in  color  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

On  the  news  side,  efforts  were 
made  to  increase  quality  technically 
in  photography  and  art  submitted  to 
the  color  lab.  Material  not  meeting 
expectations  is  shot  back  to  editors, 
who,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
paper’s  standards,  make  the  final 
decision. 

Attracting  advertisers,  increased 
readership  and  national  recognition 
has  been  a  fair  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  money  and  people 
necessary  for  quality  color  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

We  have  attributed  much  of  the 
success  the  Register  has  had  over  the 
past  10  years  to  our  use  of  color  and 
our  unwavering  commitment  to  print 
not  just  color,  but  great  color. 

Studies  indicate  that  color  ads  sell 
an  average  of  43%  more  merchandise 
than  the  same  ads  run  in  black  and 
white.  Color,  we  know,  is  a  critical 


Obviously  we  were  proud  of  our  reputation  and 
color  capability,  but  we  also  wanted  the  competition 
to  do  well;  it  is  cost-prohibitive  for  an  advertiser  to 
create  color  ads  for  only  one  newspaper. 
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element  shaping  consumer  decisions 
about  purchases  and  activities.  In  an 
independent  local  study,  we  found 
that  64%  of  Register  readers  always 
or  usually  expect  newspapers  to  print 
color. 

Over  the  years,  as  we  refined  our 
color  procedures,  advertisers 
increasingly  realized  the  variety  of 
time-saving  and  cost-effective  ser¬ 
vices  we  could  offer. 

Color  can  be  enhanced,  imperfec¬ 
tions  corrected,  or  entire  ads  created, 
all  done  at  our  cost  which  offers  con¬ 
siderable  savings  to  our  customers. 

If  a  jeans  manufacturer  wants  to 
promote  its  product  in  five  different 
colors,  the  firm  can  photograph  the 
model  once  and  we  can  add  the  color 
electronically. 

When  Disneyland  wanted  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  opening  of  Splash  Mountain 
this  summer,  it  turned  to  the  Register 
to  create  four  pages  of  process  color 
for  a  16-page  advertising  insert. 
Living  up  to  Disney’s  high  stan¬ 
dards  was  a  challenge  we  were  ready 
to  meet.  Revenue  from  this  project 
was  clearly  a  result  of  our  advanced 
color  capability. 

Without  a  doubt,  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  here  to  stay.  Simply  put,  we 
live  in  a  color  world,  not  in  a  black- 
and-white  one.  Newspapers  have  to 


compete  with  other  media,  virtually 
all  of  which  are  color-saturated. 

Readers  expect  color  and  advertis¬ 
ers  demand  it.  More  and  more,  news¬ 
papers  lagging  in  color  usage  will  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
They  will  be  perceived  as  old-fash¬ 
ioned  and  stagnant. 

As  more  newspapers  make  the 
commitment  to  print  color,  and  qual- 


Ink-jet 

(Continued  from  page  19C) 

neer  and  marketing  director  Sandro 
Grignetti,  who  added  that  he  would 
accompany  Andreotolla  to  Holland  in 
October  to  see  the  device  and  talk  to 
Stork  officials.  Andreotolla  later  said 
an  American  Ink  Jet  engineer  would 
also  be  trained  on  Stork’s  equipment 
in  Holland. 

Andreotolla  said  the  Stork  printer’s 
resolution  would  be  selectable  at  250 
or  300  dpi,  with  a  corresponding  dif¬ 
ference  in  imaging  speed.  That  first 
machine  will  offer  E-size  format  of  34" 
X  44". 

“There  will  be  different  sizes  after 
that,’’  said  Andreotolla. 


ity  becomes  the  standard,  we  will  all 
share  in  the  boon  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers  encouraged  to  create  color  cam¬ 
paigns  knowing  they  can  depend  on 
consistent  color  reproduction. 

In  the  next  decade,  newspaper 
executives  need  to  shift  their  analysis 
from  whether  color  is  worth  the 
investment  to  how  their  newspapers 
will  be  perceived  without  it  —  our 
reputation,  after  all,  is  priceless. 


He  explained  that  the  device  uses 
no  capillary,  which  he  called  “a  major 
reliability  problem’’  for  Minolta  and 
Applicon,  two  previous  Hertz  tech¬ 
nology  licensees.  “What  Stork  has 
done  is  totally  bypass  that  problem  by 
designing  and  manufacturing  their 
own  nozzle  assembly,’’  said  Andreo¬ 
tolla,  an  ink  chemist  by  training  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Applicon. 


Enhances  4Cast 

The  4Cast  digital  color  imager  from 
Du  Pont  is  now  available  with  matrix 
color  conversion  for  hardcopy  out¬ 
put,  enhancing  calibration  to  any 
target  proof  or  print  result  and 
improving  color  fidelity,  according  to 
the  company. 


QUAD 


TECH 


The  same  technology  and  experience  that  made  Quad/Tech 
the  leader  in  register  controls  for  the  commercial  and  publica* 
tion  kidustries  is  now  available  for  your  newspaper  presses. 

We  are  the  first  to  bring  you  full  featured  color-to-color  register 
...so  you  can  get  ahead  and  stay  ahead. 


Represented  by:. 

National  Graphic 
Sales,  Inc. 


compensator 
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Phone  312  894-3333 
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CANON  U.S.A.  Inc.,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y. ,  brought  out  a 
plain-paper  Color  Laser  Copier  500  system  capable  of 
making  five  copies  per  minute  and  connecting  to  elec¬ 
tronic  image  sources.  Originals  can  be  as  large  as  1 1"  x  17". 
Three  dimensional  objects  can  also  be  copied. 

The  400-dpi  CLC  500’s  digital  image  processing  system 
reproduces  color  images  in  256  tonal  gradations  using  a 
sharply  focused  laser  50%  thinner  than  Canon’s  first  CLC, 
toner  grain  one-third  smaller  than  in  the  first  model  and 
enhanced  image  recognition  technology  that  can  distin¬ 
guish  pictures  from  text. 

The  copier  uses  a  four-color  (magenta,  yellow,  cyan, 
black)  process  for  color  reproduction  fidelity  and  a  better 
black,  according  to  Canon.  Cheu-acter  composition  feature 
superimposes  type  over  a  color  image.  Type  can  be  added 
as  solid  or  outline  or  dropped  against  a  background. 

Originals  can  be  reduced  or  enlarged  in  one-percent 
increments  across  a  range  of  50%  to  400%.  Automatic 
zoom  mode  sets  the  copy  ratio  according  to  size  of  the 
original  and  copy  papers.  Copies  can  also  be  slanted, 
stretched,  squeezed  or  tapered  to  fit  within  margins  or  for 
design  purposes.  Copies  as  large  as  44"  x  68"  can  be  made 
using  automatic  multi-page  enlargement. 

Creative  functions  include  multi-page  separation,  image 
repeat,  mosaic,  texture,  contour,  slant,  mirror  image, 
tapered  image  and  program  memory.  Program  memory 
can  store  four  copy  procedures;  memory  mode  stores  up 
to  four  function  combinations.  LCD  control  panel  gives 
operating  instructions. 

Enhanced  color  conversion  of  all  or  part  of  an  image  is 
possible.  Images  can  be  recreated  as  a  solid  or  gradation. 
An  electronic  palette  stores  12  standard  colors  or  lets 
users  choose  custom  colors.  An  area  of  any  shape  to  be 
framed  or  blanked  can  be  designated  by  outlining  the 
desired  shape  in  free  area  designation  mode  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  pointer.  The  basic  CLC  500  measures  approxi¬ 
mately  3'  X  IVi  X  3'. 

Options  include  an  Intelligent  Processing  Unit  (IPU),  to 
expand  memory  for  complex  image  editing  and  allow 
interfacing  with  outside  electronic  sources,  and  a  film 
projector  or  3353-dpi  scanner  for  making  color  copies  up 
to  ledger  size  from  35mm  slides  or  film  negatives. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  offers  the 
ColorEdge  and  ColorEdge  AC  electrophotographic 
copier-duplicators . 

The  ColorEdge  gives  23  copies  per  minute  and  has 
positioner  and  sorter  options.  Color  density  can  be 
adjusted  using  lighten  and  darken  controls  and  minor  color 
adjustments  are  made  with  a  “Fine  Tune”  function.  Areas 
of  an  original  can  be  selectively  edited  and  colors  can  be 
selectively  changed  by  section. 

In  “Photo”  mode,  the  ColorEdge  converts  photos  into 
133-line  screen  equivalent  halftone  color  copies.  It  also 
permits  copy  combinations  of  contone,  line  art  and  text 
without  sacrificing  text  quality,  according  to  Kodak. 

In  addition  to  creation  of  overhead  transparencies,  1 1"  x 
17"  storyboards  or  similarly  sized  material  can  be  reduced. 
“Accent  Color”  allows  selection  and  addition  of  a  range  of 
solid  colors  to  text  and  graphical  black  components. 

The  machine  also  provides  for  controlled  access  (by 


both  use  and  user).  It  accounts  for  all  activity  and  has  an 
RS-232  interface  for  delivering  printouts. 

The  ColorEdge  AC  allows  adding  blocks  of  color,  back¬ 
ground  color  and  highlighting.  Use  of  a  sonic  pen  allows 
easy  erasure  of  text,  illustrations  or  entire  sections  from 
documents.  It  will  print,  three  at  a  time,  black,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  green,  brown,  cyan  and  magenta  from  black-and- 
white  originals.  Density  of  each  color  is  controlled  through 
nine  levels.  Depending  on  version  and  colors,  it  will 
deliver  up  to  70  copies  per  minute. 

The  copiers  use  dry,  dual-component  toner  in  three 
process  colors  or  the  accent  version’s  eight  colors.  Maxi¬ 
mum  original  size  is  1 1"  x  17";  maximum  copy  size  is  S'/z"  x 
14".  In  addition  to  preset  reductions  (64%,.  77%,  98%), 
they  offer  variable  reduction  to  64%  in  half-percent  decre¬ 
ments.  Two-sided  copying  is  not  recommended.  There  are 
two  paper  supplies  of  1,(X)0  sheets  each. 

Kodak  also  announced  an  optional  slide  copying  acces¬ 
sory  that  uses  its  Ektagraphic  universal  slide  tray.  It  can 
copy  up  to  80  slides  sequentially  at  up  to  23  copies  per 
minute  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  optional 
sorter.  Focus  of  each  slide  is  automatically  adjusted; 
manual  focus  is  also  provided.  The  finished  image  is  6"  x  9" 
(optional  kit  can  produce  7"  x  4'/2"  and  2"  x  3"  sizes).  Text 
can  be  superimposed  and  the  same  erase,  frame  and  color 
modification  ColorEdge  functions  can  be  applied. 


BROTHER  INTERNATIONAL  CORP.,  Piscataway, 
N.J.,  announced  the  CC-5500  color  copier,  which  com¬ 
bines  a  mechanically  simple  process  developed  by  Brother 
and  Cycolor  technology  from  Mead  Imaging. 

The  CC-5500  eliminates  toners,  developers,  chemicals, 
heat  rollers  and  photoconductors.  It  produces  10-line/mm 
color  copies  from  a  single  light  exposure  in  one  pass. 
Reproductions  from  hardcopy  originals  are  produced  in 
under  a  minute  (70  seconds  for  first  copy).  The  copier  has 
four-step  enlargement-reduction  function  and  seven-step 
exposure  and  color-balance  functions. 

Cycolor  technology  is  built  into  the  paper,  which  is 
covered  with  a  filmlike  material  coated  with  millions  of 
light-sensitive  capsules,  or  cyliths.  Exposed  to  light, 
cyliths  that  capture  the  image  remain  soft,  while  the  rest 
harden.  Film  and  copy  paper  are  then  compressed  by 
rollers,  crushing  the  soft  cyliths  to  release  their  dyes. 
Subsequent  brief  heating  enhances  the  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  unit  is  39"  high,  26"  wide  and  21"  deep. 

*  ♦  * 

SEIKO  MEAD  CO.,  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  offers  the 
Cycolor  3000  Color  System,  which  produces  full-color 
copies  and  transparencies  from  color  hardcopy  and  35mm 
slides.  Its  cylithography  technology  requires  no  toners  or 
chemicals,  with  Cycolor  dyes  built  into  the  substrate. 

Features  include  seven-step  color  control  and  nine-step 
exposure  control.  Speed  is  about  two  copies  per  minute 
(one-minute  first-copy  time).  The  main  desktop  copier 
measures  22.5"  x  20"  x  12.4"  (cabinet  on  rollers  optional). 

Colors  are  imaged  by  exposure-softening  of  dye-con¬ 
taining  microcapsules  on  a  polyester  film.  Softened  cap¬ 
sules  are  compressed  by  rollers,  releasing  dyes  that  react 
with  the  coating  on  the  paper.  Later  heating  improves 
copy  quality.  A  35mm  adapter  is  available. 
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CkxnfortaWfe,  watst4ti^  operation. 
Lar^  Gopyboard.  Uniform  lighting 
minimizes  cutmarks  and  opaquing. 
High  quality  lens  eliminates  distortion 
and  make-overs. 


I  Model  SSTE1418 

Electronic  integrator 
system  with  8  memory 
channels.  Full  14"  x  18" 
image.  3x  enlargement  5x 
reduction.  Includes 
Rodenstock  lens,  half- 
torte  flash  lamp,  ground 
glass,  machined  vacuum  back 
Heavy-duty,  all  metal  construction 

lor  dependable  long  life.  $5495. 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

6200  W.  Howard  St.,  NILES  (Chicago),  IL  60648-3404 
Fax  312/967-9664  •  312/9674400 
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will  add  impact  to  the  information 
product. 

Circulation  projects  that  a  reader- 
ship  drive  supported  by  a  full-color, 
redesigned  front  page  will  increase 
sales  by  50-60  copies  per  day  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  by  at  least  2,000  copies 
after  one  year,  for  a  daily  average 
after  one  year  of  1,050  copies. 

Second-year  projections  call  for  an 
average  of  3,000  additional  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

At  the  current  price  of  250,  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  increases  will  be  $92,250 
the  first  year,  and  will  rise  to  $273,750 
in  the  second  through  seventh  years. 

Circulation  gains,  therefore,  would 
generate  an  additional  $1,734,750 
over  the  life  of  the  color  equipment. 

Overall,  revenue  and  savings  top 
$345,000  the  first  year,  rising  to  about 
$580,000  by  the  seventh.  With  a  30% 
return  on  investment,  the  Daily 
Barker  can  spend  about  $1  million  — 
fancy  that  —  based  on  pretax  sav¬ 
ings  of  roughly  $2.6  million,  seven- 
years’  depreciation,  38%  taxes,  and 
no  additional  operating  costs. 

Non-economic  benefits,  or  those 
for  which  there  is  some  unknown  or 
insignificant  benefit,  are  many.  Most 
importantly,  the  Barker  is  counting 
on  overall  color  quality  improving 
along  with  volume.  Scanned  separa¬ 
tions  make  it  much  easier  to  compen¬ 
sate  on  the  press  for  variances  in  dot 
gain.  Also,  because  the  scanner 
allows  all  the  films  for  a  set  of  separa¬ 
tions  to  run  through  a  film  processor 
simultaneously,  it  negates  any  effect 
of  varying  chemical  strength. 

So  with  a  tidy  million-dollar  bank¬ 
roll  in  hand.  Barker  executives  begin 
parading  the  vendors  through  the 
executive  conference  room. 

What  did  they  end  up  buying? 
Nothing,  alas,  as  Atlantis  sank 
beneath  the  ocean. 

They  did  leave  a  legacy,  however:  a 
short  list  of  items  to  consider  when 
purchasing  electronic  color  process¬ 
ing  equipment  —  or,  “My  salesman 
never  told  me  that!” 

•  Size,  editing  features,  flexibil¬ 
ity,  quality  enhancement,  capacity, 
interfacing  and  a  host  of  other  scan¬ 
ner-specific  criteria. 

•  A  climate-controlled  room  to 
house  the  scanner. 

•  Electrical  surge  protection. 

•  Special  lighting. 

•  Revised  quality-control  proce¬ 
dures  in  several  departments. 

•  Repairs  to  or  replacement  of 
existing  film  processor. 

•  Possible  purchase  of  high- 


quality  densitometers,  light  tables, 
and  color  viewing  booths. 

•  Training  costs. 

•  Service,  upgrade  and  installa¬ 
tion  costs,  and, 

•  Small  hardware  and  expend¬ 
able  supplies,  ranging  from  ther¬ 
mometers  to  tape  to  scissors. 

The  decision  to  invest  in  color  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  can  be  one  of  the 
more  stressful  undertaken  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  Tedious  cost  analysis,  com¬ 
parisons  and  projections  will  be 
required.  The  issues  involved,  cer¬ 


tainly,  are  not  black-and-white. 

However,  basing  one’s  decision  on 
sound  business  principles,  plus  a  little 
marketing  intuition  and  judgment, 
can  lend  a  great  deal  of  valid  justifica¬ 
tion  to  this  significant  expenditure. 

A  business  case  for  better  color  can 
be  built. 

(Mahlock  is  classified  office/admin¬ 
istrative  manager  of  Gannett  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers.  Mah¬ 
lock  thanks  Bill  Toner  for  his  technical 
contribution  to  this  article.) 


Overnight 
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Seiko  spins  off 
new  division 

hockey  team  were  added. 

“That’s  a  big  expense  for  a 
medium-sized  paper,”  Ray  said. 

As  the  paper  chases  the  93,440-cir¬ 
culation  Peoria  Journal  Star  for  the 
bragging  rights  as  the  third-largest  Illi¬ 
nois  paper  —  a  position  Ray  confi¬ 
dently  predicts  will  happen  within  18 
months  —  the  redesign  has  been  a  hit 
closer  to  home. 

“Our  readers  have  really  taken  to  it 
like  we  could  never  have  imagined,” 
Ray  said. 

Seiko  Instruments  U.S.A.  Inc.  has 
created  a  PC  Products  Division, 
which  will  sell  high-resolution  moni¬ 
tors,  graphics  tablets,  digitizers  and 
other  peripheral  products  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

Hiro  Motoshima,  formerly  Graph¬ 
ics  Devices  and  Systems  Division 
planning  manager,  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  new  division. 

It  is  distributing  the  first  in  a  line  of 
monitors. 

nuArc 
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IMAPROCORP.,  West  Nyack,  N.Y.  and  Ottawa,  Ont., 
has  introduced  the  QCS-35  desktop  color  scanner  for 
35nim  transparencies,  rounding  out  a  product  line  that 
includes  300-  and  600-dpi  flatbed  scanners  for  larger-for- 
mat  material.  The  scanner  provides  superior  results  with¬ 
out  predetermination  of  output  size,  according  to  Imapro. 

The  QCS-35  scans  at  4,233  dpi.  Analog  and  digital 
processing  yields  up  to  14  bits  of  data  per  pixel,  per  color, 
providing  an  output  of  eight  bits  per  color  and  one  micron 
registration,  or  256  levels  of  color  and  more  than  16  million 
colors. 

The  5.6"  X  11.3"  x  15.6"  scanner  functions  with  the 
Macintosh  II,  IBM-AT  and  AT-compatible  computers. 
Negative  images  can  be  converted  to  positives,  for  both 
color  and  black-and-white.  Captured  images  can  be  added 
to  Vista,  Targa  and  Mac  II  color  graphics. 

ProScan  software  is  offered  for  users  operating  under 
MS-DOS  and  is  designed  for  use  with  any  Truevision 
Targa  and  Vista  display  processors.  It  can  also  be  used 
with  Imapro’s  Color  Page  Production  System.  The  QCS- 
35  is  priced  at  $12,990. 

*  *  * 

SEECOLOR  CORP.,  Federal  Way,  Wash. ,  has  released 
Color  Architect  software  for  PC/AT-class  computers.  The 
program  performs  a  digital  analysis  of  each  scanned  pic¬ 
ture,  then  automatically  adjusts  data  to  bring  an  image  into 
proper  color  balance  and  white  balance  through  an  under¬ 
standing  of  which  colors  CCD  scanners  have  difficulty 
reading. 

Brightness  and  color  saturation  are  adjustable  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  a  scan 
and  an  original.  The  software  also  eliminates  CCD  streak¬ 
ing.  Functions  are  performed  from  an  interactive  color 
display  that  immediately  shows  changes,  which  are  digi¬ 
tally  applied  to  the  scan  data,  eliminating  rescans. 

Color  Architect  accepts  images  from  most  CCD  scan¬ 
ners.  It  is  sold  to  end  users  and  as  an  OEM  product. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $995.  A  Macintosh  version  is 
expected  later  this  year. 

The  company  also  re-released  the  CS-1000  digital  scan¬ 
ner-separator  and  introduced  the  CS-2000  system.  The 
1000  is  a  PC/ AT-compatible  system  for  creating  color 
separations  from  slides,  negatives,  flat  art  or  three-dimen¬ 
sional  objects.  Its  software  assists  novices  and  offers  total 
control  to  experienced  operators.  ; 

Film  separations  are  produced  on  standard  laser 
imagesetters,  v/ith  screens  selectable  from  85  to  150  lines 
(screens  exceeding  150  lines  require  an  appropriate  laser 
imagesetter).  According  to  SeeColor,  correct  screen 
angles  are  obtained  for  quality  color  printing  at  efficient 
speeds.  A  system  includes  SeeColor  software  and  AT- 
compatible  computer  (with  330MB  hard  disk,  4MB  mem¬ 
ory,  graphics  card  and  CCD  interface)  RIP,  Nikon  LS3500 
CCD  scanner  and  72-  or  94-pica-width  Ultresetter  laser 
imagesetter.  A  basic  system  sells  for  under  $75,0(X). 

llie  CS2000  is  a  turnkey  system  that  can  simultaneously 
output  film  negatives  and  scan  new  images.  A  basic  sys¬ 
tem  of  color  computer,  RIP,  CCD  scanner  and  imagesetter 
is  priced  under  $90,000. 

*  *  * 

SYNAPTIC  MICRO  SOLUTIONS,  Appleton,  Wis., 
announced  the  addition  of  color  processing  to  the  Tecna- 


via  PSF  Modular  Computer  System. 

The  Picture  Store  and  Forward  system  uses  multiple 
input  ports  for  wire  service  and  staff-generated  photos, 
offers  multiple  black-and-white  or  color  terminals  for 
photo  editors  and  multiple  output  ports  for  image  record¬ 
ing.  Editors  can  handle  60  to  1 ,000  images  simultaneously, 
using  12  input/output  ports. 

Operators  can  check  and  enhance  color  photos  on 
screen,  processing  separately  identified  cyan,  magenta 
and  yellow  layers,  with  portions  displayed  at  full  resolu¬ 
tion.  After  layers  are  properly  matched,  the  full  photo  can 
be  displayed.  Once  composed,  photos  are  viewed  in  full 
color  unless  a  further  separation  is  made.  Enhancements 
are  made  for  each  color  or  for  the  three  colors  together. 

The  system  uses  a  flicker-free  14"  monitor.  Captions  can 
be  enlarged  and  superimposed  on  the  image.  Operations 
are  performed  using  a  trackball  or  keyboard. 

Images  can  be  viewed  in  the  order  they  arrive,  by  most 
recent  transmission,  by  specific  date  and  time  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  selections  made  by  editors.  Directories  showing  15 
images  at  a  time  also  can  be  set  up.  Editors  need  only  print 
those  images  they  select.  All  images  are  stored  at  full  2048- 
pixel/line  resolution  with  256  gray  levels. 

Functions  include  cropping,  sizing,  global  tonal  correc¬ 
tion,  color  adjustment  and  recaptioning.  All  editing  can  be 
further  modified  without  starting  over.  According  to  Syn¬ 
aptic,  edited  images  require  no  additional  storage. 

Transmissions  with  slug,  storing  date,  time  and  line  of 
reception)  are  logged.  Four  workstations  are  now  sup¬ 
ported  per  system.  Each  workstation  can  be  as  far  as  1000' 
from  the  main  system  without  loss  of  complete  interactiv¬ 
ity  or  speed. 

*  *  * 

VARITYPER  INC.,  E.  Hanover,  N.J.,  announced  a 
new  1016-  to  3048-dpi  imagesetter  with  accuracy  to  within 
four  mils,  giving  output  suitable  for  color  separations.  The 
5330  connects  to  Varityper’s  Series  5000  Image  Control¬ 
ler.  It  outputs  at  3.3-10"/min.  on  photo  media. 

As  output  for  the  Series  5000  controller,  the  5330  is 
compatible  with  20  front  ends  and  Macintosh-  and  PC- 
based  systems.  Users  can  also  add  the  Varityper  Post¬ 
Script  Compatible  Interpreter  option. 

The  Image  Controller  includes  a  high-performance  RIP, 
various  disk  capacities  and  RAM  options,  more  than  1 ,200 
fonts  emulators  for  slave  mode  U.S.  CORA  202  and  CG 
8400/8600,  as  well  as  Hewlett-Packard  PCL  and  Adobe 
PostScript  languages,  drives  photomedia  and  plain-paper 
output  devices  and  can  support  two  output  devices, 
allowing  users  to  proof  on  either  the  55 10  (24"  x  36")  or  5 100 
(11"  X  17")  Varityper  plain-paper  imagesetters. 

*  *  * 

DU  PONT  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  announced  agree¬ 
ment  with  Adobe  Systems  Inc.  whereby  Du  Pont  is  fully 
licensed  to  incorporate  Adobe’s  PostScript  interpreter  in 
its  4Cast  Digital  Color  Imager/Macintosh-based  system. 

The  device  ouputs  image  files  from  several  standard 
data  formats,  achieves  256  levels  of  color  per  pixel  and  can 
address  16.7  million  colors  for  high-resolution  output. 

Du  Pont  also  introduced  a  direct  interface  between  the 
4Cast  and  the  Scitex  Visionary  system,  now  providing 
interface  capabilities  to  the  Gateway,  Primary  Design  and 
Design  Workstation  configurations  of  Visionary. 
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Lessons 

(Continued  from  page  1C) 

Quality  control  and  comprehensive 
sales  training  are  essential  to  selling 
color.  Loudly  promoting  quality  color 
capability  is  also  essential.  It  is 
obvious  —  and  Ad  Bureau  research 
bears  it  out  —  that  more  advertisers 
use  color  when  newspapers  make  a 
strong  effort  to  sell  it. 

So  a  comprehensive  promotional 
plan  must  be  specified  and  budgeted. 
For  example,  what  vehicle  is  going  to 
be  used?  ROP  ads?  Fliers?  Broad¬ 
sheet  leave-behinds?  How-to  book¬ 
lets?  How  will  these  materials  be  pro¬ 
duced?  What  will  be  the  increased 
load  on  creative  services? 

Investments  in  quality  control, 
sales  training  and  promotion  will  not 
be  beneficial  if  pricing  levels  which 
inhibit  usage  are  established.  Rate  per 
color  per  page  is  now  the  standard 
mechanism  for  laying  out  a  color  rate 
card.  This  has  to  be  underpinned  by 
accurate  assessment  of  ongoing  costs 
such  as  time  and  materials. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  cost  of  a 
color  ad  splits  50/50  between  labor 
and  materials.  Then  the  desired  mar¬ 
gin  has  to  be  factored  into  the  pricing 
level. 

Many  newspapers  are  looking  to 
color  as  an  instrument  for  retaining 
market  share  rather  than  focusing 
only  on  investment  recovery.  In  those 
cases,  the  margin  is  set  to  drive  a  rate 
card  which  even  smaller  retailers  will 
find  attractive. 

This  approach  to  pricing  is  elimi¬ 
nating  the  once  common  policy  of 
color  minimums.  Most  newspapers 
have  dropped  the  color  minimum, 
particularly  in  retail,  less  in  national. 

Minimums  were  used  to  protect  or 
drive  linage.  When  daily  newspapers 
began  to  adopt  color  widely,  many  ad 
directors  felt  that  minimums  were 
essential  because  of  anticipated 
capacity  problems,  and  they  were 
fearful  that  larger  advertisers  would 
lose  positions.  As  minimums  have 
been  dropped,  neither  of  these  fears 
has  been  realized. 

As  more  and  more  newspapers 
implement  color  with  a  commitment 
to  quality,  sales  training,  and  promo¬ 
tion,  the  perception  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  old-fashioned  —  with 
all  the  negative  nuances  that  follow 
from  that  perception  —  will  disap¬ 
pear. 

Recently,  the  signs  are  that  this 
negative  perception  is  beginning  to 
change.  In  a  1988  Ad  Bureau  study, 
57%  of  the  nation’s  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  surveyed  said  that  newspaper 
color  had  improved  over  the  previous 


two  years. 

Eighteen  percent  said  that  color 
quality  had  improved  a  great  deal. 
That  is  a  piece  of  good  news.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advice  of  the  practitioners 
who  contributed  to  this  supplement, 
the  news  may  get  better  yet. 


Award 

(Continued  from  page  4C) 

full-page  graphic  illustrating  the  space 
shuttle  redesign. 

The  award  was  the  first  in  an  annual 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Scitex 
Graphic  Arts  User  Association.  The 
100  entries  in  13  categories  were  1988 
production  pieces  created  with  Scitex 
equipment.  They  were  evaluated  by 
six  judges  from  national  organizations 
in  the  design  and  printing  fields. 


Promote 

(Continued  from  page  22C) 

the  Star-Tribune  and  advertising  in 
spot  and  four  color  within  general 
media  sales  tools  is  a  basic  strategy 
for  showing  the  impact  of  color.  The 
sales  pieces  are  beautiful  as  well  as 
effective. 

Showing  advertisers  just  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  color  can  make  for  their 
advertising  is  another  important  and 
powerful  information  sales  tool. 

“Having  most  all  of  our  spec  ads 
created  in  spot  or  four  color  has  been 
another  very  effective  way  to  show 
advertisers  just  how  important  color 
can  be  to  them,”  said  Hoag.  “When 
they  actually  see  their  ad  in  color,  we 
don’t  have  to  do  much  more  —  color 
sells!” 

Several  months  ago  a  sample,  four- 
color  Spadea  wrapped  around  the 
color  comic  section  was  produced  to 
sell  this  exciting  opportunity  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  it  included  testimonials 
from  two  advertisers. 

Using  color  advertising  that  has 
appeared  in  the  Star  Tribune  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  sell  brings  results.  The 
upcoming  annual  planning  calendar 
for  advertisers  will  feature  a  spread  of 
spot-  and  four-color  advertising 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  over  the  past  year,  accompanied 
by  more  testimonials  from  advertisers 
on  the  effectiveness  of  these  color  ads 
and  campaigns. 

(Fenton  is  promotion  director  of  the 
Star  Tribune  of  the  Twin  Cities,  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul.) 


Materials 

(Continued  from  page  I2C) 

color  policies,  volume  and  promotion. 

For  staff  training,  the  Bureau  has 
produced  a  “Color  Production  Point¬ 
ers”  slide  show  that  looks  at  the  basic 
processes  of  high-quality  color. 

For  marketing  and  sales  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  training,  there  is  a 
Bureau  two-hour  presentation  of  the 
new  color  sales  tools;  a  review  of 
recent  research  supporting  the  use  of 
color;  a  discussion  of  the  issues  of  pric¬ 
ing  and  policies;  and  a  slide  show  of 
promotion  materials  used  by  various 
newspapers. 

Recommended  Color  Policies  is  a 
publication  of  the  Bureau’s  Future  of 
Advertising  Project.  In  it,  the 
Standardization  Task  Force  recom¬ 
mends  policies  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  computerized  media  buying,  and 
the  “Classified  Section  Prototype” 
is  a  broadsheet  that  illustrates 
recommendations  for  layout  and  de¬ 
sign  of  classified  sections  to  reader- 
ship. 

All  of  these  NAB  color  resources 
are  available  in  their  Marketing  Tech¬ 
nology  Department. 

We’re  making 
headlines 
in  the 

flexo-printing 

industry 

The  results  are  in! 

Not  only  do  they  improve  overall 
print  quality,  our  Anilox  rolls 
require  less  maintenance. 

Make  your  newspaper  printing 
more  cost-effective. 

Call  1-800-53-FLEXO. 


PAMARCO 

INCORPORATED 
World's  largest  producer  of  Anilox  Rolls 

Plant  Locations:  Roselle,  NJ  •  Orange,  CA 
Batavia,  IL  •  Atlanta,  GA  •  Dallas,  TX 
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BESTINFO  INC.,  Media,  Pa.,  has  brought  out  Color 
PageWright,  PC-based  software  for  color  page  design  and 
quality  color  page  production.  Similar  to  the  company’s 
black-and-white  PageWright  composition  software,  the 
color  product  allows  users  to  import  color  images  and 
specify  spot  color  for  comprehensives  or  for  final  pages. 

It  lets  users  create  on-screen  color  thumbnail  designs  or 
comprehensives,  then  output  the  comprehensives  to  a 
color  ink  jet  PostScript  printer.  Upon  design  approval, 
high-quality  text  can  be  poured  into  columns  and  run¬ 
arounds. 

Color  PageWright  is  sold  with  ImageWright,  Word 
Write  and  GalleyWright  products  as  part  of  Bestinfo’s 
Wave4  system.  Fully  configured,  the  system  provides 
writing,  editing,  design  and  page  production  tools  to  pro¬ 
duce  fully  separated  films  for  pages  of  color,  high-resolu¬ 
tion  images  and  text. 

*  *  * 

NUARC  CO.  INC.,  Niles,  111.,  will  shortly  introduce  its 
nuVac  Instant  Vacuum  System  that  features  a  new  design 
for  speed,  accuracy  and  instant  positive  contact. 

It  will  also  bring  out  the  new  EZl  Controller/Integrator, 
an  electronic  exposure  control  system  for  color  proofing 
systems  that  can  also  be  used  for  plates,  films  and  other 
graphic  arts  materials.  It  allows  programming  and  con¬ 
trolling  exposure,  vacuum,  filter  selection  and  exposure 
sequencing. 

Three  banks  of  99  memories  each  can  be  used  for  three 
shift  operations.  It  also  includes  complete  memory  protec¬ 
tion,  a  tamper-proof  key  lock  and  lamp  life  monitor. 

*  *  * 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester  N.Y.,  announced 
a  digital  printer  that  produces  photographic  quality  11"  x 
1 1"  or  SVi"  X  1 1"  full-color  prints  or  transparencies  in  three 
to  four  minutes,  depending  on  size. 

The  XL  7700  continuous-tone  thermal  printer  will  be 
offered  in  eight  configurations,  including  a  basic  black- 
and-white  unit  and  a  model  for  black-and-white  and  color 
prints  and  transparencies.  Images  have  a  resolution  of 
2048  X  2048  pixels. 

The  thin  polyester  Ektatherm  media  is  housed  in  an 
easily  changed  cartridge,  which  contains  enough  ribbon  to 
print  100  color  or  300  black-and-white  images.  The  2048 
individual  resistors  drive  onto  the  print  paper  an  amount  of 
dye  that  varies  over  a  range  of  256  different  digital  levels. 
Up  to  16.8  million  different  colors  can  be  represented. 

It  includes  either  a  4MB  or  a  1 2MB  image  buffer.  Picture 
data  is  downloaded  to  the  printer  from  a  PC,  workstation 
or  network.  The  XL  7700  allows  printing  of  several  images 
on  one  sheet,  rotation  and  superimposition  of  text.  Soft¬ 
ware  from  Kodak  and  resellers  will  offer  image  manipula¬ 
tion. 

OEMs  and  VARs  will  integrate  the  device  into  their  own 
product  lines,  with  options  that  include  various  computer 
interfaces  and  hardware  cabinetry.  Available  in  January, 
the  XL  7700  is  priced  at  $18,895  for  black  and  white, 
$24,895  for  color  and  black  and  white. 

*  *  * 

AGFA  Compugraphic  Div.,  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has 
released  an  enhanced  version  of  its  CG  9600  laser 
imagesetter  for  production  of  color  separations  and  half¬ 
tones. 


Its  modified  optical  system  produces  a  smaller  spot  for 
sharper,  more  accurate  process  color  work  and  a  broader 
range  of  tones  for  tints,  screens  and  halftones.  The  media 
transport  has  a  new  positioning  system  and  a  reloadable 
cassette  for  precise  film  registration.  Typical  repeatability 
was  given  as  four  mils  over  18  inches. 

The  laser  writing  engine  is  one  of  the  interchangeable 
modules  in  the  9000  series  of  modular  imagesetting  sys¬ 
tems.  The  9600  can  be  configured  with  the  external  9000PS 
or  high-performance  9000PS  MAX  RIPs  for  PostScript 
output.  Other  9600  features  include  2400-dpi  resolution  for 
text  and  graphics,  holographic  deflection  system,  choice 
of  film,  paper  or  direct  imaging  onto  press-ready  plates 
and  13.3"-wide  pages  for  rotated  8'/2"  x  11"  formats  with 
crop  marks/registration  marks. 

*  * 

TRUVEL  CORP.,  Chatsworth,  Calif.,  announced  the 
availability  of  a  24-bit  color  upgrade  to  its  TZ-3  black-and- 
white  scanner.  The  new  TZ-3  for  the  Macintosh,  IBM  PC 
and  compatibles  and  Apollo  and  Sun  computers,  comes 
with  TruScan  4.0  software  and  a  variable-speed  motor, 
which  eliminates  tune  ups  for  faster  prescans. 

Truvel  also  offers  the  Zebra  line  art  image-enhancement 
board,  an  option  especially  suitable  for  scanning  camera- 
ready  ads. 

*  *  * 

APPLIED  COLOR  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Princeton,  N.J., 
has  brought  out  a  line  of  computer  color  control  systems  for 
the  color  quality  control  market.  Chroma-QC  Color  Qual¬ 
ity  Control  Systems  are  designed  for  simple,  fast  and 
accurate  QC  measurements  and  feature  ACS’s  new 
Chroma  Sensor  CS-3  dual-beam  spectrophotometer.  The 
system  comprises  an  IBM  PS/2  computer  and  the  new 
software. 

The  Chroma-QC  program  offers  a  range  of  optional 
software  modules  and  allows  a  user  to  build  an  affordable 
tailor-made  package  from  the  basic  program,  according  to 
ACS.  The  basic  program  offers  measurement  of  color  and 
color  difference  under  four  CIE  illuminants  and  the  two 
CIE  standard  observers,  display  of  color-difference  plots 
showing  acceptability  target  areas  and  single  programma¬ 
ble  keyboard  commands  with  menu  prompts.  Additional 
features  include  a  choice  of  D/8  or  45/0  measurement 
geometry,  30,  18,  six  or  1.5  x  5.5mm  diameter  measure¬ 
ment  port  and  lOnm  wavelength  readings. 

ACS  also  offers  the  Industrial  Color  Technology, 
Theory  and  Applications  videotape  series  (in  VHS  and 
Beta  formats),  which  addresses  fundamentals  of  color 
theory  in  five  parts.  Each  tape  is  priced  at  $59.50. 

“Spectral  Curves:  Clues  for  Solving  Color  Problems” 
discusses  the  theory  and  application  of  spectropho- 
tometric  curves.  “The  Observing  Situation:  The  link 
between  the  computer  and  the  eye”  discusses  the  way 
different  light  sources  influence  color  description,  as  well 
as  the  CIE  standard  observer  and  calculation  of  tristimu¬ 
lus  values.  “Color  Difference  Calculations”  covers  the 
different  uniform  color  spaces  and  the  topic  of  color  toler¬ 
ances.  “Industrial  Color  Formulation  in  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice”  describes  the  Kubelka-Munk  theory  as  applied  to 
colorant  formulation  and  industrial  processes.  “Industrial 
Color  Problems”  looks  at  controling  the  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  process  through  mixing,  weighing  and  sample  prepa¬ 
ration  variables. 
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NATIONAL  DIGITAL  CORP.,  Falls  Church,  Va., 
announced  the  introduction  of  a  system  designed  to  solve 
degradation  problems  associated  with  the  compression 
and  decompression  of  image-data  for  storage. 

The  software  allows  image  capture  at  full  resolution 
(2000  X  3000  pixels  x  24  bits  of  color)  and  compression  for 
storage  to  1.2-1. 5  bits  of  color,  yielding  up  to  a  20:1 
compression  ratio. 

NDC  has  also  added  wirephoto  reception  capability  to 
its  Photo  Management  Workstation,  allowing  images  to  be 
brought  directly  into  the  system,  digitized,  aligned  and 
transferred  to  a  prepress  system.  Images  are  digitized 
upon  reception.  The  PMW  can  reorder  colors  if  separa¬ 
tions  are  received  out  of  order.  Misalignment  of  separa¬ 
tions  is  overcome  by  using  arrow  keys  to  align  registration 
marks,  saving  prepress  system  time. 

Images  are  passed  as  CMYK  separations  to  half-inch 
magnetic  tape  in  Scitex  CT2T,  Handshake,  Crosfield  For¬ 
mat  1  or  DDES  format.  The  PMW  can  also  transmit  a 
scanned  image  in  wire  format  to  a  properly  equipped 
receiver. 

Using  the  new  Facsimile  Output  System,  preview 
images  can  now  be  made  available  to  offices  or  organiza¬ 
tions  that  lack  Photo  Management  Workstations  but  have 
access  to  Group  III  fax  machines.  The  system  allows  a 
workstation  operator  to  capture  pictures,  modify  them  as 
desired  and  send  them  to  the  fax.  Pictures  are  sent  in  black 
and  white  (to  size,  if  desired)  so  that  layout  design  and 
composition  can  begin  before  the  actual  image  arrives. 
Single  or  multiple  images  can  be  selected  and  sent  to  one 
or  more  locations.  For  multiple-image  transmission,  users 
can  choose  one,  four,  nine  or  16  images  per  page. 

*  *  * 

HOWTEK  INC.,  Hudson,  N.H.,  announced  its  Scan- 
It/UX  24-bit  color  scanning  applications  package  for  use 
with  Sun  Microsystems  workstations  and  the  Howtek 
Scanmaster  series  of  digital  color  scanners  for  reflective 
and  transmissive  flat  copy  and  35mm  film. 

Scan-It/UX  supports  the  full  line  Howtek  scanners.  Sun 
workstations  running  under  SunOS  4.0  (including  the 
Sun386i  for  concurrent  operation  of  Unix  and  MS-DOS 
applications)  and  both  the  Sun  View  and  XI 1  windowing 
standards.  It  requires  a  National  Instruments  AT  or  VME 
to  GPIB  interface  board. 

Similar  to  Howtek’s  existing  Scan-It  software,  Scan-It/ 
UX  allows  the  user  to  prescan,  crop,  scan,  apply  global 
color  correction  and  save  the  finished  image  in  various 
popular  file  formats,  including  Artisan,  TIFF  and  Sun 
Raster  files. 

Howtek  said  the  product  is  its  first  move  into  the  work¬ 
station  market,  where  it  expects  to  support  a  broad  range 
of  Unix  workstations.  It  was  developed  for  Howtek  by 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based  Media  Logic,  which  created  the 
Artisan  graphics  and  print  program  for  Sun  applications. 

List  price  is  $1,695.  Howtek  plans  to  sell  Scan-It 
through  existing  Sun  resellers  and  ship  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

:|c  « 

CROSFIELD  ELECTRONICS,  Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  intro¬ 
duced  several  products  from  its  Design  Systems  group.  A 
video  frame-grabber  for  the  Macintosh-based  Lightspeed 


Color  Layout  System  (CLS)  allows  real-time  image  cap¬ 
ture  from  a  CCD  video  camera  with  zoom  lens.  The  input 
grab  option  accepts  input  from  any  NTSC  source,  includ¬ 
ing  VHS  recorders  and  still-video  cameras.  Camera  Input 
Option  (in  NTSC  or  PAL  compatible  format)  includes  a 
high-resolution  JVC  KY-15C1  video  camera,  video  digi¬ 
tizer,  cables,  software  and  copy  stand. 

Lightspeed  StudioLink  gives  on-line  connection 
between  the  CLS  and  Crosfield  Studio  800  systems.  It 
supports  connection  with  ReadySetGo!  and  other  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  and  IBM-PC  PostScript  output  programs. 
Pages  of  text  and  images  from  a  PostScript  application  can 
be  converted  to  high  resolution  and  passed  to  Studio  800 
via  StudioLink,  eliminating  the  need  for  scanning. 

StudioLink  uses  Macintosh  llx  hardware  with  high- 
resolution  monitor  and  Ethernet  or  RS-232  cable.  Three 
configurations  allow  sending  page  geometry,  shapes  and 
tint  values  via  RS-232  cable,  sending  page  geometry,  text, 
linework  and  images  via  an  Ethernet  interface  and  sending 
ReadySetGo!  and  PostScript  files  via  Ethernet  and  Scrip- 
ter/PS  386i-based  PostScript  interpreter. 

The  Captivator  film  output  system,  compatible  with  all 
Crosfield  design  workstations,  allows  users  to  variously 
format  film  output,  in  resolutions  of  2000,  4000,  8000  and 
16000  lines  per  inch  and  outputting  to  35mm,  46mm, 
70mm,  4"  x  5"  and  8"  x  10"  transparencies.  The  film 
recorder  is  time  modulated  rather  than  intensity  modu¬ 
lated  for  superior  imaging.  Its  Color  Advantage  insures 
that  Captivator  output  gives  the  same  colors  from  screen 
to  film  every  time  on  every  unit,  according  to  Crosfield. 

Crosfield  Design  Systems  also  brought  out  new  presen¬ 
tation  graphics  systems,  PresenterPC  and  Producer  386. 
The  company  said  the  products  demonstrate  its  support 
for  the  emerging  Computer  Graphic  Metafile  (CGM)  stan¬ 
dard,  a  common  graphics  format  to  enable  different  pro¬ 
grams  to  use  the  same  files. 

*  *  * 

ARRAY  TECHNOLOGIES  INC.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  has 
announced  the  Array  Scanner-One  (AS-1),  a  high-resolu- 
tion  electronic  still  camera  for  use  as  a  slide  or  film  scan¬ 
ner,  copystand  camera  or  tripod-mounted  studio  camera. 
It  uses  standard  lenses  and  scans  all  graphic  arts  media. 

AS-1  employs  a  square  photodiode  sensor  array  with 
integral  color  filters  to  capture  color  images  in  a  single 
frame  grab.  Piezoelectric  crystals  move  the  sensor.  Soft¬ 
ware  assembles  repeated  frame  grabs  into  a  40%  x  4096- 
resolution  image  with  up  to  12  bits  each  of  red,  green,  blue 
and  grayscale. 

Spatial  resolution  and  dynamic  range  (bits  per  color 
channel)  of  the  scan  are  operator  controlled  and  can  be 
tailored  to  the  desired  application  and  the  capabilities  of 
specific  output  devices  and  media.  Array  says  its  technol¬ 
ogy  offers  quality  and  speed  advantages  over  linear  CCD 
scanners  with  mechanical  movement  and  color  filter 
wheels.  Artifacts  are  eliminated  from  scans  performed 
with  normal  background  vibration. 

Menu-driven  software  captures,  processes  and  outputs 
images  in  industry-standard  file  formats.  Retail  price  is 
$20,000. 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  introduced 
the  SV630  interface  kit  for  its  SV6500-series  color  video 
printers  {E&P,  July  22)  and  Apple  Macintosh  models  II, 
IIx  and  Ilex. 

In  addition  to  high-resolution,  “photographic-quality” 
color  printing,  the  printer’s  built-in  frame  grabber  allows 
image  capture  from  various  sources  for  modification  on 
the  Mac,  storage  or  printout. 

Use  of  Apple’s  new  32-bit  Color  QuickDraw  standard 
permits  the  color  photographic-quality  output,  according 
to  Kodak,  which  called  the  Mac  “an  important  platform 
for  our  future  products.”  Handling  full  24-bit  color  for 
input  and  output,  the  system  can  generate  more  than  16.7 
million  different  colors  per  pixel.  Contone  color  images  at 
4"  X  5.2"  can  be  printed  in  90  seconds  or  less. 

The  printer  software,  supporting  images  in  PICT, 
PICT2,  Scrapboard  and  Clipboard  formats,  runs  under 
Multifinder  and  allows  PICT  images  to  be  saved  in  2-,  4-, 
8-,  16-  or  24-bit  format.  Horizontal  and  vertical  print  ori¬ 
entations  are  selectable,  and  scaling,  mirror  imaging  and 
transfer  to  grayscale  monochrome  rendition  are  possible. 
Image  color  can  be  adjusted  and  the  settings  saved. 

The  software  is  designed  to  create  the  best  possible 
display  for  monitors  that  do  not  support  full  24-bit  color. 
The  product  also  includes  Apple’s  32-bit  color  QuickDraw 
and  its  operating  system  version  6.0.3  for  those  without 
upgraded  software. 

In  addition  to  the  software  and  a  user’s  manual,  the  kit 
consists  of  a  board  for  the  Mac  II,  cable  connecting  the 
board  to  the  printer.  The  kit  lists  for  $600. 

4c  4c  4c 

BIDCO  MANUFACTURING  CORP.,  Hicksville,  N.Y., 
has  brought  out  its  FrontPage  80C  color  Imager,  which 
provides  registered  separations  at  18"/min.  The  roll-fed 
device  specifies  repeatable  three-mil  accuracy  across  a 
broadsheet  page  over  four  separations,  up  to  24"  deep, 
each  with  capability  for  screen  gauges  to  150  lines/inch. 

The  80C  offers  1000  lines/inch  resolution  at  18"/min.,  an 
80-pica  format  and  replacement  of  the  helium-neon  laser 
module  without  a  field  service  call.  Users  of  FrontPage  80 
black-and-white  imagers  can  upgrade  to  the  80C  through 
their  current  system  vendors  without  system  replacement. 

CUSTOM  APPLICATIONS  INC.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  now 
offers  its  Freedom  of  Press  for  the  Macintosh.  The  soft¬ 
ware  PostScript  language  interpreter  allows  more  than  40 
different  printers  and  film  recorders  to  produce  PostScript 
language  text  and  graphics  output.  It  comes  with  35  fonts 
equivalent  to  those  on  an  Apple  LaserWriter  Plus  and  an 
intelligent  font  scaling  system  for  arbitrary  point  sizes  and 
rotation  angles. 

Freedom  of  Press  supports  the  entire  PostScript  com¬ 
mand  set,  including  color  extensions  and  24-bit  color 
images.  It  runs  on  a  Mac  II,  IIx,  Ilex  or  SE30  with  2MB 
memory  and  uses  SCSI,  GPIB,  serial  or  parallel  port  for 
sending  the  page  image  in  graphics  mode  to  the  supported 
printer  or  film  recorder.  Suggested  list  price  is  $495. 

INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  released  its  Grafix  Connection  interface  for 
integrating  process  four-color,  continuous-tone  black- 
and-white  and  line  art  images  from  third-party  graphic 


systems  in  to  triple-I’s  publishing  environment. 

Grafix  Connection  converts  data  from  other  systems 
into  triple-I’s  compressed  InfoColor  halftone  form  for 
sizing  and  page  placement  in  combination  with  tints  and 
type  from  triple-I  AMS/2  display  ad  makeup  stations  and 
Page  Makeup  Stations,  where  the  electronic  color  files  are 
integrated  with  display  ads  and  editorial  pages,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Resulting  integrated  page  images  are  recorded  as 
CMYK  and  spot  color  page-registered  separations  on  3800 
Series  Laser  Pagesetters.  Grafix  Connection  is  compatible 
with  Eikonix,  Crosfield,  Scitex,  Hell,  DS  America  and 
Royal  Zenith  color  systems. 

It  accepts  input  online  via  Sun  NFS  Ethernet  or  from 
optional  streaming  tape  drive.  Data  may  be  in  ANSI-stan¬ 
dard  DDES,  TIFF,  Scitex  CT2T/CT2D  and  triple-I  2082 
InfoColor  halftone  format.  The  Grafix  Connection  also 
takes  wirephoto  input  from  the  Associated  Press  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desk. 

An  optional  Grafix  Editor  permits  pixel  editing  of  line 
art,  grayscale  and  color  images,  and  supports  tonal  correc¬ 
tion,  airbrushing,  blending,  scaling,  masking,  rotation  and 
montages. 

*  *  * 

ARCHETYPE  INC.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  introduced  Net¬ 
work  Agent,  a  new  Microsoft  Windows-based  program  to 
manage  high-resolution  image  files  and  multiple  devices 
that  produce  proof  and  final  page  output  in  networked 
publishing  system  configurations. 

As  an  image  server  node.  Network  Agent  is  installed  at 
the  point  of  input/output  control  for  images  and  pages, 
and  is  connected  to  scanners  and  PostScript-compatible 
proof  printers  and  high-resolution  imagesetters.  In  this 
configuration  it  is  a  central  image  file  distribution  point  for 
the  network. 

Network  Agent  automatically  creates  a  resolution-inde¬ 
pendent  Encapsulated  PostScript  format  screen  view  file 
from  stored  f^ull-resolution  TIFF  images.  The  process 
maintains  network  performance  that  would  otherwise  be 
slowed  by  use  of  high-resolution  files  for  creating  layouts. 

Placement  information  and  changes  made  to  low-resolu¬ 
tion  files  within  page  layout  programs  are  automatically 
reflected  in  the  high-resolution  data  maintained  in  the 
central  image  server.  Network  and  device  efficiency  are 
furthered  by  generating  images  using  optimal  data  for 
resolutions  appropriate  for  various  output  processes  — 
proofing  or  final  imagesetting. 

Archetype  recommends  an  80386-based  machine  with 
storage  of  80MB  or  more  for  managing  the  large  amounts 
of  data  in  high-resolution  images  and  page  files.  The  PC 
should  have  sufficient  memory  to  support  any  other  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  same  server  node. 

Archetype  tested  the  program  with  Novell  NetWare  and 
expects  it  to  run  on  other  networks  that  “support  address¬ 
able  hierarchies  of  files  across  nodes  on  the  network  (such 
as  TOPS,  PC-NFS).”  It  was  also  tested  for  compatibility 
with  several  page  makeup  programs  and  is  expected  to  be 
compatible  with  other  PC  programs  that  import  and  dis¬ 
play  EPS  files.  For  output.  Network  Agent  supports 
Adobe  PostScript  and  PostScript-compatible  printers  and 
imagesetters. 
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“McCAIN  CHALLENGES  ^ 
YOUR  TOUGHEST 
INSERTS  ”  .1 


DAVID  BENJAMIN 

NLWSPAPLR  PRODUCT  MANAGER 


No  one  knows  more  about  high-speed  paper  changing  nee 
handling  than  McCain.  We’ve  been  concentrat-  sizes  other  m 
ing  on  higher  production  in  binding  and  mailing  Before  you  co 
for  80  years.  And  if  there’s  one  thing  we’ve  shelf  machine 

learned,  it’s  that  no  one  piece  of  equipment  is  ^  can  better 

right  for  everyone.  Today  no  single  feeder  can  jpg  inserts.  A 

handle  the  wide  variety  of  inserts.  our  Stuffer  Cc 

Stuffs  come  in  every  size  and  shape  imagin-  or  call  for  you 

able,  from  minimum-size  postcards  and  slick 
single  sheets  to  bulky  catalogs.  Add  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  jackets  (broadsheets,  tabloids, 
and  even  quarterfolds)  and  you  can  see  why 
McCain  offers  different  feeders  to  cover  today’s 

O^flcCAIN 


changing  needs- like  our  new  card  feeder  for 
sizes  other  machines  cannot  easily  handle. 

Before  you  compromise  with  a  simple  off-the- 
shelf  machine,  check  with  McCain  to  see  how 
we  can  better  equip  you  for  your  ever  challeng¬ 
ing  inserts.  A  good  place  to  start  is  by  getting 
our  Stuffer  Cataiog,  and  that’s  easy.  Just  write 
or  call  for  your  copy. 
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CDNPA  reports  ’89 
circulation  figures 

The  Toronto-based  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  issued  “Circulation  Data  1989,” 
which  tracks  figures  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Canada. 

The  report  highlights  a  number  of 
trends.  For  example,  in  1974  there 
were  115  daily  newspapers  in  Canada 
with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
4,985,382.  In  1989  there  are  110  dai¬ 
lies  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
5,844,736. 

In  addition,  circulation  per  popula¬ 
tion  figures  have  remained  stable 
from  1979  to  1989,  while  household 
penetration  dropped  from  71.6%  in 
1979  to  61.9%  in  1985,  improving 
slightly  to  62.5%  since  then.  Circula¬ 
tion  continues  to  grow  slightly  over 
1.0%  every  year  and  increased  1.9% 
this  year. 

Household  penetration  is  expected 
to  stay  about  the  same  over  the  next 
five  years,  as  is  daily  circulation. 
Population  penetration  is  expected  to 
increase  marginally. 

The  CDNPA  reported  that  circula¬ 
tion  rose  sharply  this  year  due  to  the 
first-time  availability  of  circulation 
figures  from  the  Financial  Post, 
Ottawa  Sun  and  Montreal  Daily 
News.  In  addition,  the  Dauphin  Daily 
Bulletin  converted  from  daily  to 
weekly  publication  over  the  past 
year. 

New  paper  covers 
business  of  space 

The  Times  Journal  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Va. ,  has  launched  what  it  says  is 
the  first  newspaper  aimed  specifically 
at  the  international  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  space. 

Space  News  will  be  published 
monthly  the  rest  of  this  year  then 
become  a  weekly  newspaper  in  mid- 
January,  the  company  said. 

The  newspaper  will  “provide  a 
platform  to  debate  problems,  issues, 
solutions,  and  funding  between  space 
agencies,  Capitol  Hill  and  private 
industry,”  said  publisher  Jack  Kerri¬ 
gan. 

The  initial  press  run  was  14,000 
copies,  the  company  said. 

Rick  Barnard,  founding  editor  of 
Space  News’  sister  publication. 
Defense  News,  will  serve  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

The  Times  Journal  publishes  19 
other  newspapers,  including  the 


Army  Times,  Air  Force  Times,  Fed¬ 
eral  Times  and  the  five  Washington- 
area  Journal  newspapers. 

—  AP 


New  twice-monthly 

Mesa  Publishing  Corporation  has 
introduced  the  twice-monthly  East- 
side  Today,  which  is  distributed  by 
carrier  free  to  some  1 1 ,000  homes  in  a 
select  area  of  East  El  Paso,  Texas. 


Florida  group  starts 
promo  campaign 

The  South  Palm  Beach  County 
(Fla.)  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 
group  has  begun  a  major  multimedia 
campaign  themed  “The  Preferred 
Choice.” 

The  campaign  includes  in-paper 
advertising,  television  and  billboard 
ads,  as  well  as  special  promotions  and 
merchandising  programs. 


Some  ideas  are  more  progressive  than  others. 


Ad-Buildet*  takes  what  was  a  good  idea— 
.the  traditional  ad  service— and 
redeflnes  it.  It  does  more  for  you,  and  it  does 
it  better.  With  great  new  ideas  that  add  up  to 
more  retail  advertising  than  ever  before.  By 
making  you  the  source  for  all  their  best  ad 
ideas,  Ad-Builder  gives  you  more  control  over 
retailers’  ad  budgets. 

Ideas  that  produce.  Ads  that  sell. 

Ad  -Builder  adds  value  to  your  service  and 
productivity  to  your  operation.  Retailers  get 
comprehensive  campaigns  that  work  across 
all  media.  Broader  service  and  better  results 
for  them  mean  increased  linage  for  you.  These 
ideas  are  complete  and  coordinated,  so  you’ll 
save  time  and  money  on  production. 

Progressive  ideas— and  a 
FREE  cordless  telephone! 

Get  more  linage  and  productivity  from 
your  ideas.  Get  Ad-Boilder  and  get  a  FREE 
cordless  phone  yon  can  use  as  an  incentive 
for  internal  sales  promotions.  Get  to  your 
phone  and  caU  right  now. 

CALL  NOW!  1-800-447-1950 
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Carolyn  S.  Kelly  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president/'chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

She  was  marketing/new  business 
director,  overseeing  marketing  ser¬ 
vices,  new  business  opportunities  and 
several  Times  subsidiaries. 

Kelly  succeeds  Robert  E.  Hal- 
LOWELL,  who  retired  last  year.  She 
has  been  with  the  Times  since  1977 
and  had  supervisory  responsibilities 
in  several  departments  and  has  been  a 
financial  analyst,  an  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  special  projects.  A  graduate 
of  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  she 
holds  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  Seattle 
University. 

*  *  <K 

Joseph  (“Jody”)  Cox  Jr.  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Duluth  News  Tribune. 

A  graduate  of  Texas  Tech,  he  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since 
August  1988  as  executive  news-editor 
and  previously  was  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  Corsicana  (Texas) 
Daily  Sun  and  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Texas)  Times  and  Record  News. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Varnado,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  classified  advertising  at  the 
Houston  Post,  has  joined  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ali  Sar  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Glendale  News  Press 
and  its  two  sister  publications,  the 
Burbank  Leader  and  the  Foothill 
Leader. 

He  held  senior  editorial  positions, 
including  managing  editor,  at  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  city  editor  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  News  in  Los 
Angeles. 


John  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  foreign  and  national 
news  at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
is  now  managing  editor  for  news.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  daily  news 
operation  and  retain  authority  over 
the  foreign/national  desk. 

Kirkpatrick,  a  native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  joined  the  Examiner  in  1982  as 
assistant  city  editor.  He  was  named 
metropolitan  editor  in  two  years  and 
promoted  to  his  most  recent  position 
in  1986. 

He  replaces  Greg  Brock,  who 
returned  to  the  news  desk  at  the 
Washington  Post  where  he  will 
handle  special  projects. 

Donald  B.  Thornton,  formerly 
city  editor  at  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
becomes  assistant  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  San  Francisco  cover¬ 
age. 

Also,  Chris  Gulker  and  Paul 
Chin  join  the  paper  as  staff  photogra¬ 
phers.  They  were  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Charlotte-Anne  Lucas  is  the  new 
business  reporter,  with  her  former 
affiliations  including  the  Mesa  (Ariz.) 


Tribune,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Christopher  Morris,  formerly 
with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  joins 
the  Examiner  as  a  staff  artist. 

Ik  *  * 

Bill  Pardue  is  the  newly  named 
director  of  labor  relations  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  He  replaces  Howard  K. 
Kurman,  who  resigned  in  May  to 
return  to  private  law  practice. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Pardue 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press 
while  in  college  and  after  graduating 
magna  cutn  laude  from  McNeese 
State  University  spent  several  years 
as  a  writer  and  editor  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

He  left  the  Denver  Post  in  1983  to 
attend  Harvard  Law  School  and  then 
joined  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law 
firm  of  Wiley,  Rein  &  Geilding  in 
1986,  practicing  communications  law 
and  handling  civil  and  administrative 
litigation. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  Sack,  formerly  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution,  joined  the  New  York  Times 
as  a  metro  reporter. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Hartford  Courant  has 
appointed  Frank  Spencer,  formerly 
the  writer  for  AIDS-related  issues,  to 
medical  writer;  and  Michael  Remez, 
formerly  reporter  for  town  news  and 
legislative  coverage,  to  writer  for 
labor  and  workplace  issues. 

Spencer,  with  the  Courant  since 
1979,  became  a  features  writer  in  1985 
and  the  past  two  years  concentrated 
on  issues  surrounding  AIDS. 

Remez  joined  the  Courant  in  1986 
from  four  years  as  a  government  and 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
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—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Robert  Ra witch,  formerly  subur¬ 
ban  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  the  new  position  of  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper’s  daily  Valley  Edi¬ 
tion. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  editorial 
operation  and  works  closely  with 
Jeff  Hall,  the  new  president  of  the 
edition.  Rawitch  reports  to  Noel 
Greenwood,  deputy  managing  editor 
of  the  Times;  and  Charles  Carter, 
editor  of  the  edition,  reports  to 
Rawitch. 

*  *  * 

The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
has  appointed  Nancy  Goldberg  as 
entertainment  editor  and  Nancy 
Erickson  as  features  editor. 

Goldberg  was  with  the  New  York 
Post  as  associate  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  and  previously  was  night  news 
editor  at  the  Staten  Island  Advance. 

Before  going  to  The  Record  in  1987 
as  a  feature  writer  covering  fashion, 
Erickson  was  assistant  news  editor  at 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Carroll  County  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun,  where  she  began  her 
career  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Keating,  Page  One  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Washington  Times,  has 
been  named  an  assistant  managing 
editor.  In  his  new  position,  Keating 
continues  as  coordinator  of  the  front 
page  and  assumes  oversight  of  the 
sports  section. 

Also,  Eric  Gibson,  a  contributor  to 
The  New  Criterion  and  a  cultural  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  Economist,  has 
been  named  the  Times’  art  critic,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jane  Addams  Allen. 

4t  «  * 

The  Calgary  Sun  has  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  appointments  in  its  editorial 
operation. 

John  Larter,  with  the  Toronto 
Star  for  the  past  10  years,  is  the  new 
political  cartoonist. 

Sean  McCann,  wire  editor  for  the 
Toronto  Sun,  is  now  the  Calgary  pa¬ 
per’s  city  editor. 

David  Elston,  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best-known  hockey  car¬ 
toonists  in  North  America,  has 
become  the  paper’s  full-time  sports 
cartoonist.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
major  Canadian  daily  paper  has 
created  such  a  position. 

Also,  the  Olympic  gold  medalist, 
synchronized  swimmer  Michelle 
Cameron,  is  the  Sun’s  fitness  and 
health  columnist. 


Larry  “Leo”  Dorschner  has 
been  promoted  to  publisher  of  the 
Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  Rice 
County  Shopper  and  Owatonna 
Shopper. 

He  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
area  publications  the  past  two  years 
and  will  continue  as  general  manager 
of  Faribo  Publishing.  Previously,  he 
was  sales  manager  for  Minnesota 
Suburban  Newspapers  in  Edina  and 
circulation  and  advertising  manager 
at  the  New  Ulm  Journal. 

Dorschner  is  co-chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Press  Association  Daily 
Newspapers  division. 

«  *  « 

Robert  A.  Bates,  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Daily  Nebras¬ 
kan  at  the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln,  is  joining  the  student-pro¬ 
duced  Daily  Tar  Heel  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  as 
advertising  director. 

Bates,  a  graduate  of  the  journalism 
school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
moved  to  Chapel  Hill  in  May  and  has 
been  working  for  The  Leader  maga¬ 
zine  in  Research  Triangle  Park. 

He  succeeds  Patricia  Glance, 
who  resigned  in  August  to  devote 
more  time  to  her  family,  which 
includes  her  daughter  Olivia  bom  in 
May. 

«  «  * 

Cherie  Blazer  has  been 
appointed  Newspaper  in  Education/ 
literacy  coordinator  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

She  most  recently  was  program 
coordinator  for  a  master’s  degree 
extension  program  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

«  *  * 

Joanne  Flanagan,  formerly  with 
Harris  Publications,  New  York,  and 
contributing  editor  at  Woman  maga¬ 
zine,  has  joined  the  Clear  Lake 
(Calif.)  Observer  American  assigned 
to  features,  news  and  sports. 


Carole  Ashkinaze  is  joining  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  a  columnist/ 
editorial  writer  and  member  of  the 
editorial  board. 

She  has  more  than  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting  on  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  and  during  13  years  as  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
also  served  as  a  political  reporter, 
features  editor  and  op-ed  editor. 

Ashkinaze  holds  a  degree  from 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  is  co-author 
with  Gary  Orfield  of  a  forthcoming 
book,  “The  Closing  Door,”  which 
deals  with  the  impact  of  the  Reagan 
years  on  minorities  in  Atlanta,  to  be 
published  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press. 

* 

Sue  E.  Ognibene,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  USA  Weekend  since  1985,  has 
the  new  post  of  vice  president  of  com¬ 
munications  and  is  responsible  for 
marketing  and  promotion. 

*  *  « 

Russell  H.  Rein  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
He  has  served  as  assistant  managing 
editor/news  since  December  1986. 

As  a  result  of  Rein’s  promotion, 
two  other  veteran  staffers  were  also 
promoted — Bob  Wilder,  formerly 
slot  editor  and  wire  editor,  to  news 
editor;  and  Paul  Yarbrough,  a  copy 
editor  and  sports  editor,  to  slot  editor. 

Rein  joined  the  News-Press,  which 
is  owned  by  The  New  York  Times 
Co.,  from  executive  editor  and  editor 
of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald  and 
earlier  was  with  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger  and  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register. 

Wilder,  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  39  years,  spent  the  past  1 1  years 
at  the  News-IYess.  Yarbrough  first 
joined  the  News-Press  as  a  part-time 
sports  writer  at  age  15  and  except  for  a 
stint  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  with  the  paper  in 
various  capacities. 
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UPl  settles  lawsuits  with  three  former  editors 


Lawsuits  worth  several  million 
dollars  have  been  quietly  settled  out 
of  court  by  United  I^ess  International 
and  three  former  top  editors. 

No  money  changed  hands  as  both 
sides  agreed  to  drop  1988  claims  and 
counterclaims  involving  defamation 
and  breach  of  contract. 

UPI,  under  its  former  chairman  and 
president,  Mario  Vdzquez  Raha,  the 
Mexican  publisher  and  sports  pro¬ 
moter,  had  sued  Ben  Cason,  Barry  Suss- 
man  and  Kim  Willenson  after  they 
quit  in  November  1987  as  the  news 
service’s  top  editors  amid  claims  they 
could  no  longer  guarantee  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  news  report. 

The  trio  countersued,  claiming 
V^squez  hired  them  to  bolster  UPI’s 
credibility,  then  effectively  stripped 
them  of  authority  and  controlled  news 
decisions  himself. 

“The  editors  are  delighted  with  the 
result,”  said  their  attorney,  Robert 
Reznick  of  Washington.  “We  con¬ 
sider  this  an  eminently  sensible  sol¬ 
ution  to  a  problenj  that  never  should 
have  existed  in  the  first  place.” 

Vazquez  relinquished  control  of 
UPI  in  March  1988  to  WNW  Group 
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Inc.,  which  negotiated  the  settlement 
in  August. 

Attorneys  declined  to  discuss  pay¬ 
ments  of  about  $10,500  a  month, 
which  court  documents  said  the  edi¬ 
tors  had  been  drawing  from  letters  of 
credit  of  over  $300,000  that  Vasquez 
had  established  in  their  names  as  sec¬ 
urity  when  he  hired  them  in  January 
1987  on  five-year  contracts.  The  con¬ 
tracts,  which  collapsed  after  11 
months,  brought  Cason  and  Sussman 


from  editing  jobs  at  the  Washington 
Post  and  Willenson  from  Newsweek. 
Part  of  UPI’s  original  suit  was 
designed  to  halt  the  payments. 

“That  issue  is  a  private  matter,” 
Reznick  said.  “We  decided  we  were 
not  going  to  discuss  that.” 

“We  at  UPI  feel  that  this  agreement 
shuts  the  door  on  a  brief,  but  turbu¬ 
lent,  era  in  UPI’s  82-year  history,” 
UPI  president  Paul  Steinle  said. 


Judge:  Tribune  needn’t 
take  strikers  back  now 


A  federal  district  judge  refused  to 
order  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  rein¬ 
state  pressmen  who  struck  the  paper 
more  than  four  years  ago. 

Judge  Harry  Leinenweber  denied  a 
petition  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  that  would  have  reinstated 
striking  members  of  the  Chicago  Web 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  Local  7  in 
positions  vacated  by  strike  replace¬ 
ments  since  November  1986,  when 
the  union  made  an  unconditional  offer 
to  return  to  work. 

The  judge  refused  to  require  rein¬ 
statement  pending  the  NLRB’s  reso¬ 
lution  of  other  charges  filed  by  the 
union. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  that 
pressmen  who  walked  out  of  the 
newspaper’s  Freedom  Center  pro¬ 
duction  plant  on  July  28,  1985  — 
many  of  whom  are  pushing  the  outer 
limits  of  middle  age  —  will  have  to 

IN  BRIEF - 

Commercial  tv  ads 
increasing  in  1989 

Commercial  television  advertising 
showed  a  7%  increase  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1989  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  as  industry  revenues  rose 
3.2%  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Second-quarter  figures  showed 
networks  up  5.8%,  spot  up  4.0%, 
local  up  6.9%  and  national  syndica¬ 
tion  up  36.7%. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1989, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  1988 


wait  several  more  years  to  see  if  they 
ever  work  at  the  paper  again. 

In  its  arguments  to  the  judge,  the 
NLRB  contended  that  it  was  likely  to 
rule  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  that 
immediate  reinstatement  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  irreparable  harm  to  the 
workers. 

However,  the  judge  in  his  ruling 
said  the  labor  board  had  failed  to 
prove  that  the  employees  or  union 
would  suffer  irreparable  harm  by  a 
delay. 

Instead,  he  accepted  the  Tribune’s 
argument  that  it  was  not  filling  the 
vacancies  left  by  replacement  workers 
in  order  to  increase  pressroom  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity. 

Judge  Leinenweber  said  the  news¬ 
paper  had  demonstrated  “legitimate 
and  substantial  business  justifica¬ 
tions”  for  keeping  those  positions 
vacant  —  and  was  not  simply  trying 
to  avoid  bringing  back  union  workers. 


Olympics  revenues,  networks  were 
off  1 .2%,  spot  was  up  3.4%,  local  was 
up  6.3%  and  national  syndication  was 
up  34.3%. 

Tv  station  to  join 
Star  Tribune  in  poii 

KSTP-TV  is  slated  to  join  the  Star 
Tribune  of  Minneapolis  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Poll,  a  state  survey  of  public 
opinion  that  has  been  conducted  by 
the  newspaper  since  1944. 

KSTP  and  the  Star  Tribune  will 
jointly  develop  topics  for  the  poll, 
with  the  newspaper  supervising  all 
technical  aspects. 
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$213,700,000,000 

IN  INDUSTRIAL  SALES 

13%  iiicrease-1988vsI987^ 

-•  Figures  courtesy  of /Vch’  England  Business,  August  1989  issue. 
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CONNECTICUT 
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The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (E) 
Bridgeport  Telegram  (M) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 
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Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (M&S) 
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The  Times-Argus  (Barre-Montpelier)  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (k^S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


Farm  news 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

police  and  courts  before  becoming  business  editor  and, 
later,  was  hired  by  the  73 ,000-circulatiOn  Gary  newspaper. 

Unlike  many  agricultural  reporters  of  the  past  who 
stuck  with  the  beat  for  most  of  their  careers,  Richards  is 
typical  of  the  more  common  situation  whereby  reporters 
cover  agriculture  for  a  few  years. 

After  three  years’  reporting  in  agriculture,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  metropolitan  editor.  He  has  been 
replaced  on  the  agricultural  beat  by  Valli  Herman,  a  life¬ 
style  section  reporter  who  asked  to  be  transferred  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

With  editors  seldom  acquainted  with  agricultural  issues, 
their  direction  of  agricultural  coverage  is  weak.  So  there 
are  limited  ways  for  reporters  such  as  Richards  and  Her¬ 
man  to  learn  agriculture  quickly. 

To  help  newspapers  fill  that  gap,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Journalists  voted  at  this  year’s  spring 
meeting  in  Washington  to  affiliate  with  the  University  of 
Missouri,  which  leads  the  nation  in  midcareer  journalism 
programs. 

Agricultural  reporters  followed  the  lead  of  groups  like 
the  2,769-member  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
and  the  380-member  Society  of  American  Business  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Writers,  which  are  affiliated  with  Missouri’s 
School  of  Journalism. 


With  editors  seldom  acquainted  with 
agricultural  issues,  their  direction  of 
agricultural  coverage  is  weak.  So  there 
are  limited  ways  for  reporters  such  as 
Richards  and  Herman  to  learn 
agriculture  quickly. 

A  new  NAAJ  newsletter  published  at  the  university  is  a 
journal  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  improving  coverage  of 
food  and  agriculture.  The  Missouri  center  will  maintain  a 
file  of  agricultural  journalism. 

Most  significantly  for  the  news  business,  NAAJ  and  the 
university  will  hold  workshops,  with  help  from  IRE  and 
SABEW,  teaching  journalists  better  ways  to  cover  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune  is  an  example  of  how  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  not  traditionally  written  about  agriculture 
can  begin  thinking  about  agricultural  coverage. 

“We  had  to  show  that  what  happened  to  steel  and  what 
happened  to  agriculture  were  related,”  Richards  declared. 

The  newspaper  made  it  clear  to  urban  readers  that  when 
the  farm  economy  altered  in  the  early  1980s  and  farmers 
bought  fewer  implements  and  trucks,  there  were  fewer 
steel  orders  from  Gary’s  mills. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  was  interested  in  agricultural 
trade  through  nearby  Great  Lakes  ports. 

“My  audience  was  the  city  folks,”  Richards  has  stated. 
“We’re  an  urban  paper.”  His  prize-winning  article  fol¬ 
lowed  life  for  an  entire  year  on  a  corn  and  soybeans 
farm  —  with  some  diversification  into  vegetables  — 
operated  by  John  and  Jean  Coulter  outside  Westville, 
Ind. 

Outside  the  steel  area,  farmland  stretches  from  Gary  to 
Indianapolis.  Some  Post-Tribune  readers  are  farmers, 
who  told  Richards  they  appreciated  the  newspaper’s  new 
coverage  of  agriculture. 


Of  course,  any  urban  newspaper  can  assign  a  specialist 
to  write  about  agricultural  topics  from  a  consumer  per¬ 
spective.  Just  a  few  current  issues  include  pesticides  such 
as  Alar  on  apples,  hormones  in  cattle  production,  meat 
and  beef  inspection,  adequacy  of  federal  inspection  of 
foods,  the  impact  of  drought  on  the  nation,  and  the  quality 
of  groundwater  contaminated  by  pesticides. 

From  the  perspective  of  newspaper  journalists,  some 
reporting  on  agriculture  has  focused  too  narrowly  on 
farmers’  perspectives  with  little  interest  for  consumers 
and  business. 

There  are  other  questions  being  raised  within  agricul¬ 
ture  journalism  circles.  Professional  organizations  of 
magazine  writers  and  farm  broadcasters  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  accepting  their  major  source  of  funding  from 
chemical  companies,  implement  manufacturers  and  other 
big  advertisers. 

The  magazine  writers  group,  the  American  Agricultural 
Editors’  Association,  has  responded  to  criticism  by 
financing  meetings  and  workshops  with  agribusiness 
money  funneled  through  a  foundation  rather  than  accept¬ 
ing  money  directly  from  companies  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Agribusinesses  also  pay  for  conventions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Broadcasters.  Farm  broadcasters 
traditionally  directly  sell  advertisements  by  companies 
that  sponsor  their  broadcasts. 

The  comparatively  small  NFEA,  and  now  the  NAAJ, 
has  a  strong  tradition  of  independence  that  was  begun  and 
nourished  by  Russell,  other  leaders  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  writers  from  the  nation’s  greatest  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  new  generation  of  leaders  of  the  group  believe  that 
an  alliance  with  a  university  will  make  a  mOre  powerful 
ethical  statement  to  other  media  which  cover  agriculture. 

Changes  have  been  controversial.  Just  as  many  people 
look  sadly  at  the  continuing  decline  in  the  number  of 
American  farmers,  many  strongly  regret  changes  in  agri¬ 
cultural  reporting  traditions. 

Herb  Karner,  a  retired  farmer  editor  from  the  Tulsa 
World  in  Oklahoma,  angrily  wrote  that  farm  editors  once 
had  clout  and  prestige.  Now,  he  said,  anyone  who  can 
spell  “agriculture”  and  is  assigned  to  cover  rural  news 
can  belong  to  NAAJ  for  the  $40  price  of  membership. 

“One  of  the  objectives  of  NFEA  was  to  take  decision 
making  concerning  farm  news  away  from  the  largely 
mindless  and  uncaring  city  desk,”  he  said,  “and  now  we 
can  thank  NAAJ  for  prostituting  what  we  worked  40  years 
to  accomplish.” 

The  immediate  past  president,  Galen  Moses,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Gainesville  Sun  in  Florida,  replied  that 
former  clout  was  greatly  diminished  by  a  trend  to  include 
the  agricultural  beat  under  a  business  editor  with  little 
knowledge  or  interest  in  agriculture. 

“As  an  association,  we  can  either  fade  slowly  from  the 
scene  like  the  small-scale  family  farmer,  or  adapt  to 
changing  conditions  to  uphold  high  standards  in  agricul¬ 
tural  reporting,”  he  commented. 

Satellite  network  begins  transmitting 

The  Newspaper  Satellite  Network,  operated  by  New- 
star  Communications  of  McKinney,  Texas,  has  begun 
transmissions  to  some  73  receiving  sites. 

The  network,  which  provides  video  programming  to 
receiving  sites  around  the  country,  has  issued  an  October 
schedule  that  includes  sessions  on  fitness,  co-op  ad 
strategy,  how  to  move  broadcast  dollars  into  newspapers, 
improving  communications  skills  and  managing  stress. 

In  addition,  on  Nov.  7  the  network  plans  its  first  live, 
interactive  show  about  selling  skills. 
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Hugo 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


tributed  a  48-page  paper  that  included 
a  12-page  photo  section  in  addition  to 
three  12-page  sections  originally 
planned. 

Although  the  paper’s  physical  plant 
is  “back  to  normal,”  the  town  itself  is 
still  without  water  and  power. 

“I  don’t  have  any  power  or  water  at 
home,  and  I  don’t  know  when  I’ll  get 
it,”  he  said,  adding  he  has  gained  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  showers  in 
the  pressroom. 

The  storm  struck  in  North  Carolina 
around  4  a.m.  The  p.m.  Lexington 
(N.C.)  Dispatch,  a  New  York  Times 
group  daily,  did  not  have  a  backup 
generator  and  was  unable  to  publish 
its  Friday  edition.  Instead,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  published  an  expanded  edition 
on  Saturday,  going  to  32  pages  from 
its  regular  20,  when  its  power 
returned. 

The  Dispatch  also  lost  its  tele¬ 
phones  when  the  power  went  out. 
“Our  phone  lines  are  tied  to  our 
power  lines,”  said  editor  Larry  Lyon. 

“The  Laserphoto  machine  went 
out  with  our  power  lines,  and  we 
couldn’t  phone  AP  for  help,”  Lyon 
said. 

The  afternoon  Lenoir  (N.C.)  News- 
Topic  printed  its  Friday  edition  on  the 
presses  of  the  Henderson  (N.C.) 
Daily  Dispatch  —  like  Lexington, 
both  dailies  are  part  of  the  New  York 
Times  group. 

“It  took  longer  than  we  thought. 
We  didn’t  get  the  paper  out  until  real 
later  Friday,”  said  controller  Dent 
Sullivan.  The  News-Topic  doubled 
up  delivery  of  its  Friday  paper  with  its 
Saturday  edition  so  customers 
“wouldn’t  miss  all  the  features  they 
like  on  Friday,”  he  said. 

Though  the  city  of  Charlotte  lost 
about  90%  of  its  power,  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  itself  did  not,  said 
editor  Rich  Oppel. 

“We  just  opened  up  the  paper  and 
let  it  rip,”  he  said  of  the  Observer’s 
adding  an  additional  16  pages  a  day  to 
its  news  hole  for  Hugo  coverage. 

With  the  power  still  out  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Charlotte  was  “in  something  of  a 
pre-tv  era.  The  only  way  people  can 
get  news  is  by  newspapers,”  Oppel 
said. 

Distribution  in  Charlotte  too  was  a 
problem.  Oppel  said  delivery  of  Fri¬ 
day’s  edition  continued  late  into  the 
night. 

The  Observer  relies  on  a  mostly 
adult  delivery  force,  but  many  of 
them  “were  caught  in  the  height  of  the 
storm”  and  were  late  arriving  to  pick 
up  their  papers. 


St  Louis 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


written  by  his  father,  founder  of  the 
famous  and  short-lived  liberal  PM 
daily  in  New  York.  The  following 
day,  the  editorial  concerned  a  local 
issue  and  could  not  easily  be  classi¬ 
fied  conservative  or  liberal. 

The  Sun  could  hardly  have  wished 
for  a  more  rousing  send-off.  Vending 
boxes  were  emptied  of  copies  some¬ 
times  literally  as  soon  as  they  were 
filled.  Some  stores  sold  out  before  the 
morning  rush  had  barely  begun. 

“I’m  told  we  could  have  sold 
400,(XX)  copies,”  Ingersoll  said. 

As  it  was,  the  paper  said  it  sold 
out  —  or  gave  away  in  a  downtown 
celebration  complete  with  a  Dixieland 
band  and  dancers  —  a  press  run  of 
200,000. 

Even  the  weather  favored  the 
paper:  brisk  with  brilliant  sunshine. 

It  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  greeted  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s  first  of  two  star- 
crossed  attempts  at  independent  own¬ 
ership.  On  that  late  February  day  in 
1984,  a  rare  blizzard  lashed  the  city. 
The  paper  itself  featured  a  large  photo 
of  three  miserable-looking  joggers  in 
t!ie  snow.  The  headline  over  the  story 
about  the  Globe’s  reappearance 
hardly  inspired  confidence:  “The 
Globe-Democrat  Still  Alive  in  St. 
Louis.” 

Sun  president  Robert  M.  Jelenic 
said  the  paper  received  by  midday 
just  750  delivery  complaints  from 
50,000  home-delivery  first-day  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Though  Ingersoll  Publications  has 
an  extensive  distribution  network  in 
St.  Louis  for  the  Suburban  Journals, 
the  Sun’s  distribution  system  of  inde¬ 
pendent  agents  has  been  created 
separately,  Ingersoll  said. 

The  paper  already  has  about  60,000 
subscribers,  executives  said.  Sub- 
cription  orders  for  first-day  delivery 
were  cut  off  several  days  before  the 
launch. 

The  first-day  paper  ran  128  pages, 
which  Ingersoll  said  is  a  “self- 
imposed  limit .  .  .  over  which  we  will 
not  go  because  we  could  not  protect 
our  color  positions.”  The  news  hole 
was  51  pages.  On  Tuesday,  the  paper 
ran  88  pages. 

Producing  the  paper  is  a  newsroom 
staff  of  about  80,  including  several 
journalists  borrowed  from  other 
Ingersoll  Publications  newspapers. 

The  staff  is  non-union  and  Ingersoll 
shrugged  off  suggestions  that  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  represents 
Post-Dispatch  newsroom  employees. 


would  attempt  to  organize. 

“If  [newsroom  salaries]  were  pub¬ 
lic,  I  think  you’d  be  surprised,”  he 
said.  “We  do  not  have  a  pay  scale. 
We  pay  employees  what  we  think  is 
appropriate  and  [on  the  basis  of)  what 
can  be  expected  of  them  .  .  .  The 
only  problem  we’ve  had  from  our 
people  is  people  who  come  in  and  ask 
for  too  low  a  salary,”  Ingersoll  said. 

St.  Louis  Guild  executive  secretary 
Herb  Goodrick  was  on  vacation  and 
could  not  be  reached,  his  office  said. 

Ingersoll  had  high  praise  for  the 
support  offered  from  several  produc¬ 
tion  vendors  as  the  paper  geared  up 
for  launch. 

“SII  has  been  a  very  good  ven¬ 
dor,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  paper’s 
Coyote  workstation  editorial  front 
end. 

“Crosfield  has  been  terrific.  We’re 
having  a  learning  curve  problem  with 
our  Scitex  [with  Visionary  front-end], 
but  their  support  has  been  very  good. 
Tegra  [output  device]  is  a  pretty 
exotic  machine.  I  have  some  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  it,  but  they’ve  been  good,” 
he  added. 

Ingersoll  also  had  praise  for  the 
Post-Dispatch,  which  he  suggested 
was  not  the  main  target  of  the  Sun. 

“Speaking  as  a  professional,  it  is 
well  turned  out,”  he  said. 

David  Lippman,  managing  editor  of 
the  378,225-daily  circulation  Post- 
Dispatch,  returned  the  compliment: 
“It  is  a  credible  effort.”  Lippman, 
however,  did  not  dismiss  the  Sun  as  a 
rival. 

“Certainly,  I  think  that  anything 
that  aims  at  the  public’s  attention  and 
time  ...  by  offering  information  is 
competition,”  he  said.  “Obviously 
with  the  launch  of  the  Sun,  it  becomes 
the  most  visible  competition.” 

“The  real  test,”  Ingersoll  said  in  a 
conversation,  “is  going  to  be  circula¬ 
tion.  I  think  if  we  get  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  operate  in  the  black,  it  would 
have  to  be  seen  as  a  success.” 

CNI’s  public 
offering  opens 

Indianapolis-based  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.’s  public  offering  of  more 
than  three  million  shares  of  Class  A 
common  stock  opened  Sept.  21  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  $22.75. 

The  issue  had  been  priced  at  $21. 

The  stock  closed  at  $23.50,  up  750, 
on  volume  of  1.6  million  shares. 

The  sale  represented  around  15%  of 
the  total  Class  A  shares,  most  of 
which  remain  in  Pulliam  family 
hands.  The  family  also  controls  most 
of  the  Class  B  stock,  which  is  not 
publicly  traded  and  has  10  times  the 
voting  power  of  the  Class  A  shares. 
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THE  LNA/MEDU  RECORDS  DAIABASL 
WITHOUT  I^YOUHE  II  THE  DARK. 


If  your  newspaper  is  not  part  of 
the  newly  merged  LNA/Media 
Records- database,  your  sales 
are  just  a  shadow  of  what  they 
could  be. 

LNA/IVledia  Records  is  the 
primary  source  of  competitive 
data  used  by  ad  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  major  retailers  to  plan 
their  media'purchases.  So  if 
your  newspaper  isn’t  part  of  the 
database,  here’s  w^at  you’re 
missing  out  on: 

EXPOSURE.  In  exclusive  reports 
like  the  BAR/LNA  Multi-Media 
Service,  which  now  shows 
.newspaper  advertising  as  part 
of  a  nine-media  total.  And  Day- 
of-the-Week  reports  used  by 
major  retailers  to  track  the 
performance  of  their  various 
products'.  ’  ' 

COMPETITIVE  INFORMATION. 

That  you  need  to  build  a 
stronger  sales  story.  And 
to  uncover  new  sources 
of  revenue.' 

ON-LINE  SERVKES.  Which  save 
time  on  research  so  your 
sales  team  can  spend  more 
time  selling ._  . , 


NEW  AND  UPCOMING  REPORTS.  Like  the 
custom  reports  we’re  develop¬ 
ing  which  will  show  you  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  dollars  by  account 
across  five  media  within  your 
local  market. 

Now  think  what  you  could  do 
as  a  subscriber. 

.  You  could  increase  your  visi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  who  make 
buying  decisions.  Target  new  ,  * 
business.  Position  yourself 
more  effectively  against  your 
competition  —  most  of  whom 
will  also  be  subscribing  to  LNA/ 
Media  Records. 

And  create  opportunities- to 
increase  your  advertising  sales. 
.411  of  which  could  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  survival  in  this  tough, 
competitive  market.  . 

For  more  information  on 
the  opportunities  being  de-  ' 
veloped  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  call  Jim  Farrell  at 
l-800-LNA-DATAor212- 
725-2700. 

Join  the  LNA/Media  Re¬ 
cords  database.  Don’t  keep 
your  newspaper  in  the  dark. 


IN  BRIEF 


Thomson  reports 
net  earnings  hike 

Thomson  Corp.  reported  net  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  first  half  of  1989  of  $625 
million  U.S.,  up  from  $150  million  a 
year  earlier. 

The  results  included  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  gain  of  $475  million  from  the  sale 
in  March  of  its  oil  and  gas  interests. 

Without  the  gain,  six-month  earn¬ 
ings  were  $150  million,  versus  $130 
million  in  1988  (excluding  profits  from 
oil  and  gas  operations). 

Sales  were  $527  million  for  the  first 
six  months,  up  from  $464  million  a 
year  earlier.  Operating  profit  was 
$154  million,  up  from  $144  million. 

The  financial  statement  is  the  first 
since  Thomson  Newspapers  and 
International  Thomson  Organization 
Ltd.  merged  June  5  to  form  Thomson 
Corp. 

Papers  place  ads 
in  El  Espectador 

A  number  of  prominent  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaper  companies  have 
run  ads  in  El  Espectador,  the  Bogota 
Colombia,  newspaper  whose  offices 
were  bombed  recently. 

The  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  Miami  Herald,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Boston  Globe  purchased 
ads  of  support,  as  did  the  Scripps 
Howard  and  Harte  Hanks  companies. 
In  addition.  Business  Week  magazine 
and  a  number  of  South  American  and 
Spanish  publications  bought  space. 

Ads,  which  are  still  being  accepted, 
were  solicited  through  a  letter  sent  to 
members  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association. 

The  letter  read,  in  part,  “Even 
though  the  main  plant  suffered  great 
damage,  we  have  decided  to  continue 
publishing.  Our  only  goal,  besides 
working  for  the  stability  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  on  behalf  of  Colombian 
society,  is  to  maintain  the  universal 
principle  of  press  freedom,  the  only 
weapon  with  which  as  journalists  we 
can  defend  ourselves  in  this  horrible 
situation.  .  .  . 

“We  know  that  the  only  way  to  go 
on  is  by  counting  on  the  collaboration 
of  our  colleagues  throughout  the 
world.” 

Luis  Alberto  Cano,  the  paper’s 
U.S.  representative  who  was  forced 
to  leave  Colombia  for  security  rea¬ 
sons,  said  the  damage  to  the 
newspaper  —  about  $2  million 
(U.S.),  “a  ridiculous  amount  in  Co¬ 
lombian  pesos”  —  is  tremendous. 


especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  “no 
one  will  insure  you  against  terror¬ 
ism.” 

The  ads  are  running  in  two  sizes;  3 
columns-by-27  cm.  for  $2,000  (U.S.) 
and  3  columns-by-13.5  cm.  for  $1,000 
(U.S.).  The  majority  of  ads  ran  in  the 
larger  size,  and  contain  messages  of 
support  with  the  newspaper’s  (or 
company’s)  logo. 

Material  for  ads  from  the  United 
States  can  be  sent  to  Luis  Alberto 
Cano  at:  7971  S.W.  40th  St.,  Suite  19, 
Miami,  Fla.  33155;  telephone  (305) 
264-4516;  fax  (305)  262-5144. 

Tv  Update  gets  ads 
for  ABC’s  programs 

Scripps  Howard’s  Tv  Update, 
which  supplies  television  supple¬ 
ments  to  newspapers,  has  announced 
its  first  national  display  advertising 
commitment  from  a  television  net¬ 
work,  Capital  Cities/ABC. 

Tv  Update  is  part  of  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  United  Media  and  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  to  Tv  Data,  which  provides  tele¬ 
vision  listings  to  newspapers  and 
other  publications. 

Weekly  sued 

A  man,  who  organized  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  recall  attempt  against  three 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  councilmen,  is 
suing  a  local  alternative  weekly  for 
$1.2  million  over  a  story  about  the 
recall. 

Steve  Hartman,  an  electrician, 
charged  The  Sun,  its  publisher,  Ste¬ 
phen  Kessler,  and  reporter  Elizabeth 
Kadetsky  with  wrongly  stating  in  the 
story  that  he  was  fired  from  his  job  as 
a  city  electrician  on  the  Municipal 
Wharf  when  his  co-workers  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  unstable  and 
potentially  dangerous,  according  to  a 
former  boss. 

The  statement  was  included  in 
Kadetsky’s  story  about  the  media’s 
role  in  Hartman’s  recall  attempt. 

In  his  complaint,  Hartman  said  he 
was  not  a  city  electrician,  was  not 
fired  and  that  there  were  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  his  alleged  instability  or 
being  potentially  dangerous.  He 
added  that  none  of  his  former  supervi¬ 
sors  at  the  wharf  had  talked  to  anyone 
at  the  Sun. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  was  laid  off 
what  was  a  temporary  job  and  later 
was  called  back  to  do  wiring  on  the 
project. 

Hartman  said  the  Sun  responded  to 


his  demand  for  a  retraction  by  pub¬ 
lishing  it  as  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
which  was  followed  by  an  editor’s 
note  stating:  “Moreover,  Hartman  is 
a  public  figure  who  has  freely  and 
frequently  maligned  other  public  fig¬ 
ures;  as  such  he  is  legally  fair  game  for 
journalistic  commentary.” 

One  of  the  Sun’s  attorneys,  Judy 
Alexander  of  San  Jose,  said  she  filed 
an  answer,  which  called  the  com¬ 
plaint  “unverified”  and  denied  each 
of  the  allegations. 

“The  suit  has  no  merit,”  she  told 
E&P.  “Hartman  is  a  public  figure  and 
there  has  been  no  showing  of  actual 
malice.  The  story  was  fair  comment 
and  an  accurate  report  pertaining  to  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  The  state¬ 
ments  were  made  in  good  faith.” 


Workshops  planned 

The  Mid-America  Press  Institute, 
headquartered  at  Southern  Illinois 
University-Carbondale,  has  planned 
six  professional  workshops  over  the 
next  15  months  for  reporters,  writers 
and  editors. 

The  planned  workshops  are:  Life¬ 
style  and  the^Living  Pages,  Nov.  3-5 
in  St.  Louis;  Local  Government  and 
Education  News,  Jan.  19-21,  1990  in 
St.  Louis;  Pagination  and  the  New 
Technology,  March  23-25,  1990  in  St. 
Louis;  Improving  Newspaper  Writ¬ 
ing,  June  1-3, 1990  in  St.  Louis;  Better 
Use  of  Photos,  Sept.  7-9,  1990  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Copy  Editing,  Nov.  16-18, 
1990  in  St.  Louis. 

For  additional  information  or  to 
register,  phone  or  write  to:  W.  Man- 
ion  Rice,  executive  secretary,  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute,  School  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity-Carbondale,  62901;  (618)  453- 
3281. 

Paper  goes 
twice  weekly 

The  Independent,  a  Hillsdale, 
N.Y.,  community  newspaper  serving 
Columbia  County,  changed  to  twice- 
weekly  publication  last  month. 

The  paper  reported  its  readers 
sought  the  change  and  that  it  in  turn 
will  look  for  another  3,000  readers  in 
the  coming  months.  In  addition  to 
printing  up  to  60  pages  in  two  sec¬ 
tions,  the  500  paper  has  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  a  third  section  that  highlights 
community  events  and  carries  adver¬ 
tising  inserts. 
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The  18th  annual  Journalism  Awards  and 
Fellowships  Directory  is  printed  in  the  form 
of  a  pullout  section  and  is  bound  into  the 
December  30th  issue  of  E&P.  It  serves  as  the 
reference  source  of  awards,  grants,  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  journalists,  from  the  student 
to  the  professional,  all  year  long. 

Raise  the  quantity  and  quality  of  entries  with  your 
ad  in  this  special  section ! 

Call  your  local  E&P  sales  representative  today! 

New  York:  212  •  675  •  4380  Chicago:  312  •  461  •  0041 

Los  Angeles:  213  •  382  •  6346  San  Francisco:  415  •  421  •  7950 
Toronto:  416  •  833  •  6200 


The 

Audrt 

Bureau 


11  West  19tb  Street  •New  Vbrk.  NY  10011*212  675  4380  ANR% 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


NEWS/TECH 


PCs  help  sell  ads 

A  growing  number  of  newspapers  are  using  personai  computers  to 
create  snazzy  spec  ads  that  advertisers  find  hard  to  resist 


By  George  Garneau 

Personal  computers  help  newspa¬ 
pers  do  everything  from  write  news 
stories  to  plot  truck  routes.  But  sell 
ads? 

Affirmative.  A  small  but  growing 
number  of  papers  using  PCs  to  create 
snazzy  speculative  ads  are  selling 
them  faster  than  ever  before  —  and 
making  them  faster.  Artists  with 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  Macintoshes 
turn  out  more  ads  and  advertisers  find 
them  harder  to  resist,  users  say. 

“I  can’t  think  of  one  computer¬ 
generated  ad  that  has  not  sold,”  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian  sales 
manager  Rick  Taylor  said,  a  month 
after  the  art  department  started 
creating  production-quality  spec  ads 
on  a  Macintosh  and  a  laser  printer. 

Prospects  tend  to  become  advertis¬ 
ers  after  seeing  finished-quality,  com¬ 
puter-generated  ads,  users  say.  They 
report  sales  rates  significantly  higher 
than  they  had  with  rough  hand-drawn 
layouts.  But  a  few  ad  art  departments 
are  beginning  to  see  themselves  as 
revenue  centers,  as  artists  dabble  in 
salesmanship.  The  ’  ttom  line  is 
revenue. 

The  Macintosh  and  laser  printer, 
pre-eminent  at  producing  news 
graphics,  are  quickly  replacing  the 
artist’s  pencil.  For  ad  art  departments 
this  rapidly  emerging  trend  is  produc¬ 
ing  added  benefits:  Productivity  sky¬ 
rockets  and  many  spec  ads  are  cam¬ 
era-ready,  saving  production  costs. 
Like  a  scene  from  a  publishers  dream, 
investment  is  low  and  returns  high.  A 
one-terminal  system  costing  under 
$10,000  can  boost  sales  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  one  swoop. 

“It’s  phenomenal,”  proclaims  Les 
Filler,  advertising  art  director  at  the 
75,000-circulation  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger.  “We’re  knocking  them 
dead.” 

Working  with  $20,000  worth  of  PC 
equipment,  three  Ledger  artists  pro¬ 
duced  spec  ads  that  sold  for  over  $1 
million  last  year.  Filler  said. 

He  raves  about  his  aggressive, 
Mac-based  spec  ad  operation  as  a 
“revenue  producer.” 

Using  three  Macintosh  Pluses  and 


two  laser  printers,  the  unit  turned  out 
over  5,500  spec  ads,  or  99,000  column 
inches,  last  year.  Advertisers  said  yes 
to  at  least  60%  of  the  layouts.  With  a 
slick  booklet  suggesting  1 3  or  more  ad 
ideas,  the  sales  rate  jumped  to  80%, 
he  reported. 

Filler,  who  joined  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  paper  two  years  ago  to  set 
up  the  unit,  said  skilled  and  motivated 
artists  are  needed  to  run  PCs. 

For  motivation,  he  started  a  bonus 
plan,  100  an  inch  on  sold  spec  ads,  to 
reward  artists  with  cash.  A  quota  of 
106  spec  ads  a  week  pales  against  its 
record  of  181. 


“They  were  never  seen  as  sales¬ 
people  until  we  integrated  artists  into 
the  sales  function,”  Filler  said.  “An 
art  department  was  useless.  We  have 
helped  show  this  is  a  viable,  revenue- 
producing  department.” 

The  Ledger’s  results  emerged  from 
an  operation  that  Filler  said  carved 
ads  “out  of  stone”  with  manual  pro¬ 
cedures  before  bringing  in  PCs.  Now 
it  is  a  “staging  area”  for  other  Times 
Co.  newspapers  and  has  hosted  visi¬ 
tors  from  Canadian  papers. 

Robert  McGillick,  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  advertising  art  director, 
installed  eight  Macs  last  October  in 
the  home  office  and  five  bureaus. 

Originally  expecting  to  halve  spec 
ad  production  time,  he  said,  “Now, 
really,  we’re  probably  doing  close  to 
five  ads  in  the  time  we  were  doing  one 
before.  It’s  turned  out  to  be  a  windfall 
for  us.” 

One  layout  is  used  to  spin  off  others 
in  minutes,  producing  better-looking 
layouts  with  type  and  graphics  in 
place,  he  said. 

“The  customer  sees  a  layout  that’s 
going  to  look  very  much  like  it  will 
look  in  the  paper.  It’s  made  a  big 
difference  from  the  sales  side  and  on 


our  side,”  McGillick  said. 

Spec  layouts,  12%  of  his  work  load 
last  year,  jumped  to  25%  this  year, 
and  sales  of  spec  ads  have  increased, 
though  McGillick  did  not  know  how 
much. 

“As  we  are  able  to  move  more  spec 
layouts,  we  are  getting  more  requests 
for  spec  layouts,”  he  said.  “The  sales 
staff  would  like  to  have  them  all  done 
on  Macs.” 

McGillick  valued  the  Macintoshes 
and  printers  at  about  $7,500  per  pro¬ 
duction  unit,  and  though  he  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  all  newspapers,  he 
urged  early  training  for  artists. 


While  newspapers  have  little  con¬ 
trol  when  major  advertisers  trim  their 
ad  budgets,  serving  smaller  “mom- 
and-pop”  retailers  with  touches  like 
fancy  spec  layouts  is  a  strategy  more 
likely  to  yield  results,  users  say. 

Advertisers  “are  not  used  to  having 
this  kind  of  quality  service.  When 
they  see  a  Mac  ad  compared  to  what 
they  used  to  see,  it  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence,”  McGillick  said. 

Nora  Campbell,  art  department 
manager  at  the  Columbian,  said  two 
Macintoshes  and  one  laser  printer  are 
not  enough  for  six  artists.  Sales  reps 
and  advertisers  “just  love  them,”  she 
observed,  and  sales  successes  have 
increased  above  70%. 

She  said  PCs  justify  their  cost  in 
production  increases,  with  better  ads 
and  higher  sales  a  bonus. 

“We  would  like  to  have  more,” 
Campbell  stated. 

Systems  typically  include  Macin¬ 
tosh  Plus  or  II  machines  running  a 
variety  of  software  and  LaserWriter 
or  other  laser  printer,  and  may  use 
scanners,  clip  art  on  CD-ROM  (com¬ 
pact  disks  with  read-only  memory)  or 
paste-up  clip  art.  Sometimes  sharper 
phototypeset  type  or  clip  art  is  pasted 


Using  three  Macintosh  Pluses  and  two  laser 
printers,  the  unit  turned  out  over  5,500  spec  ads,  or 
99,000  column  inches,  last  year.  Advertisers  said  yes 
to  at  least  60%  of  the  layouts. 
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into  computer-generated  ads,  but 
users  say  most  are  camera-ready. 
Color  is  added  by  hand  and  treated  as 
color  art. 

For  vendors  of  clip  art  —  pictures 
of  soup  cans  for  grocery  ads  and  cars 
for  car  ads  —  in  electronic  form, 
business  is  on  the  upswing. 

Robert  Jennings,  product  manager 
for  Multi-Ad  Services  Inc.  in  Peoria, 
Ill.,  has  reported  “explosive  growth” 
in  sales  since  introducing  CD-ROM 
clip  art  in  1987. 

“It  is  happening  very  rapidly,”  he 
said.  “More  and  more  people  are 
using  desktop  publishing  to  produce 
ads.” 

The  syndicated  monthly  art  service 
delivers  clip  art  on  paper  or  compact 
disks  for  $100-$400  a  month,  depend¬ 
ing  on  circulation.  Its  Ad  Builder  CD- 
ROM  service,  introduced  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  has  signed  400  newspapers,  Jen¬ 
nings  said.  It  also  markets  a  software 
package.  Multi- Ad  Creator,  designed 
for  producing  ads. 

Macintoshes  already  serve  as  edi¬ 
torial,  classified  and  display  ad,  and 
pagination  terminals  at  smaller  papers 
and  are  quickly  growing  at  metro 
papers  such  as  the  Washington  Post, 
which  is  installing  a  Macintosh-based 
display  ad  production  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  Digital  Technology  Interna¬ 
tional. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  progres¬ 
sively  easier  to  show  customers  really 
high-quality  spec  ads  and  to  get  them 
back  in  the  system  and  produce 
them,”  said  Paul  Cohen,  Morris 
Communications  marketing  director 
and  head  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Marketing  and  Advertising 
Managers  and  Executives’  ad  sys¬ 
tems  committee. 

Cohen  expected  an  explosion  of 
color  newspaper  advertising  as 
papers  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
other  major  markets  move  to  color 
printing. 

Filler  in  Lakeland  said  hand-col¬ 
ored  spec  ads  currently  are  scanned 
and  separated  on  a  Crosfield  scanner, 
but  he  has  proposed  making  the  spec 
ad  system  compatible  with  color  pagi¬ 
nation. 

High-end  color  system  vendors 
such  as  Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.  and 
Scitex  America  Corp.  have  intro¬ 
duced  interfaces  for  incorporating  ad 
and  page  designs  from  Macintosh 
equipment  into  their  color  prepress 
systems. 

Automating  color  ad  production 
saves  expensive  and  time-consuming 
manual  composition  and  color  strip¬ 
ping.  Fast,  cost-effective  color  ad  lay¬ 
outs  could  help  to  convert  black-and- 
white  advertisers  to  color. 

Crosfield  marketing  vice  president 
Tim  Flaherty  said  talks  on  the  Balti¬ 


more  Sun's  comprehensive  pagina¬ 
tion  project  include  a  Macintosh- 
based  subsystem  for  designing  color 
spec  ads  and  feature  layouts. 

It  would  combine  high-resolution 
type  with  low-resolution  color  images 
from  desktop  scanner,  video  camera 
or  high-resolution  files.  A  color  proof 
spec  ad  would  result.  Files  of 
accepted  ads  could  be  incorporated 
into  Crosfield’s  color-imaging  sys¬ 
tems. 

Ken  Hurtibise,  Scitex  marketing 
director,  said  several  newspapers  are 
evaluating  its  Visionary  software  for 


the  Macintosh. 

“A  number  of  people  are  starting  to 
look  at  it  to  create  color  display  ads, 
spec  ads,  if  you  will,  for  the  Sunday 
newspaper,”  Hurtibise  said. 

Postscript  files  of  color  ad  and  page 
designs  from  Macintoshes  could  gen¬ 
erate  color-proof  spec  ads  and  later  be 
shipped  to  Scitex  color  prepress  sys¬ 
tems. 

PC  technology  “has  made  it  a  lot 
easier  to  produce  spec  ads  electroni¬ 
cally  rather  than  pasting  them  up  by 
hand,”  said  James  Conaghan,  NAB 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Apple  unveils  its  portable  Macintosh 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Bigger,  heavier  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  other  laptops  was  one  news- 
paper’s  terse  description.  True 
enough,  but  the  15"  x  15"  x  4",  \3V4-  to 
15y4-lb. ,  $5,700  to  $6,400  computer  is, 
after  all,  the  Macintosh  portable. 

Long-awaited,  a  portable  Mac  has 
been  sought  to  make  life  easier  for 
graphics  reporters  in  the  field  and  to 
give  ad  sales  staff  the  power  to  pre¬ 
sent  revisable  spec  ad  layouts  in  pro¬ 
spective  advertisers’  own  offices  (see 
related  story  on  Page  42). 

Though  a  portable,  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Inc.  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
model  is  “a  full-function  Macintosh  in 
a  portable  design.”  In  fact,  its  640-by- 
4()0-pixel  letter-width  display  is  half 
again  the  size  of  the  model  SB’s 
screen.  Active  Matrix  Liquid  Crystal 
Display  offers  high  contrast  in  bright- 
and  low-light  environments,  affords  a 
wide  viewing  angle,  and  requires  far 
less  power  than  backlit  displays. 

The  16MHz  processor  gives  about 
twice  the  SB’s  performance.  That 
processor,  a  Motorola  CMOS  68()(X), 
uses  80%  less  power  than  standard 
chips,  according  to  Apple.  Power  is 
also  conserved  through  use  of  a  mega¬ 
byte  of  static  rather  than  dynamic 
RAM,  which  also  provides  the  eco- 


Color  is 


By  MX.  Stein 

So  profitable  is  color  advertising 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  could 
sell  it  for  half-price  and  “still  make 
our  general  manager  happy,”  one  of 
its  executives  told  a  technology  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gregory  Huffman,  the  Times’ 
advertising  operations  manager,  said 
the  newspaper,  a  pioneer  in  newspa¬ 
per  color,  does  not  measure  color  for 
its  return  on  investment  but  noted  the 
numbers  are  impressive  all  the  same. 

He  spoke  Sept.  21  to  an  audience  of 
newspaper  executives  at  “Blectronic 
Ad  Production  in  the  1990s,”  a  semi¬ 
nar  sponsored  by  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

In  1988,  Huffman  said,  the  Times 
printed  over  8,600  ads  in  color,  a  third 
of  which  were  black  plus  two  colors. 


The  new  portable  Macintosh 


nomy  of  a  standby  mode. 

Furthermore,  power  is  supplied  by 
lead-acid  batteries  lasting  from  six  to 
12  hours.  The  batteries  discharge 
gradually,  allowing  a  built-in  meter  to 
display  available  power.  They  can  be 
recharged  while  the  machine  is  in 
use. 

Power  Manager,  a  dedicated  micro¬ 
processor,  monitors  component 
activity  and  optimizes  power  alloca¬ 
tion,  reducing  the  clock  rate  or  shut¬ 
ting  off  power  to  most  components 
when  possible,  retaining  memory, 
then  “waking  up”  at  the  touch  of  any 
key. 

The  new  unit  uses  system  software 
version  6.0.4,  a  hardware-support 
upgrade  compatible  with  previous 


This,  he  continued,  translates  into 
about  one  in  eight  pages  and,  because 
editorial  color  runs  about  the  same 
page  count,  readers  receive  color  on 
one  out  of  every  four  pages. 

According  to  the  speaker,  the 
Times  charges  $600  for  full-run  spot 
color  and  about  $1,100  for  one  ad  in 
process  color. 

In  the  paper’s  part-run  regional  edi¬ 
tions,  he  went  on,  the  charge  is 
roughly  $250  for  spot  color  and  $450 
for  process. 

“So  if  you  take  a  very  unscientific 
average  of  about  $500  per  color  ad  and 
multiply  that  times  over  8,000  ads.  I’ll 
leave  it  you  to  figure  the  revenue  that 
color  brings  us  each  year,”  Huffman 
stated. 

“Looking  at  the  direct  costs  of 
labor,  ink,  plates  and  paper  and 
waste,  each  color  ad  generates  a 


releases.  (It  will  support  System  7 
when  released,  provided  RAM  is 
expanded  to  2MB.)  It  will  run  all 
familiar  Macintosh  applications. 

Among  the  portable’s  features  are 
an  integrated  trackball  (or  optional 
numeric  keypad)  that  can  be  posi¬ 
tioned  for  left-  or  right-handed  users, 
full-size  keyboard,  low-power 
mouse,  expansion  connectors  for 
added  RAM  or  up  to  SMB  of  ROM 
(for  permanent  storage  of  data  or  cus¬ 
tom  applications),  1.4MB  SuperDrive 
to  read,  write  and  format  Macintosh, 
OS/2,  MS/DOS  and  ProDOS  disks, 
standard  Mac  ports,  a  connector  for 
the  optional  new  Macintosh  Portable 
Data  Modem  2400  and  a  slot  for  use  of 
third-party  add-ons  for  increased 
capabilities. 

An  optional  factory-installed  40MB 
low-power  internal  hard  disk  comes 
with  System  6.0.4  and  HyperCard 
1.2.5. 

For  now,  at  least,  the  portable 
Mac’s  display  is  monochrome.  It  was 
believed  that  during  development 
Apple  was  particularly  concerned 
with  display  quality  in  order  that  it 
might  make  the  most  of  its  familiar 
user  interface.  But  color  LCDs  have 
arrived.  It  may  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  are  good  enough  for 
the  Mac  on  your  lap. 


profit  margin  that  will  make  any 
publisher  happy,”  he  observed. 

However,  there’s  more  to  color 
than  dollars,  Huffman  contended.  It 
also  impacts  favorably  on  readers  and 
advertisers,  making  it  a  “must”  for 
newspapers,  he  argued. 

He  cited  a  1986  study  by  Market 
Fax  in  which  color  was  not  only 
desired  by  the  majority  of  the  sample 
(74%),  but  it  made  newspapers  “more 
realistic,  more  lively,  more  modem 
and  more  in  depth.” 

Moreover,  the  research  showed 
that  18-  to  24-year-old  readers  wanted 
color  in  their  newspaper,  Huffman 
recalled. 

The  Times’  devotion  to  quality 
color  also  carries  another  benefit  for 
the  paper  —  a  great  interest  by 
“good”  job  applicants,  he  said. 

He  said  that  of  the  newspaper’s 


profitable  in  St.  Petersburg 
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7,600  employment  seekers  last  year, 
many  of  them  mentioned  the  Times’ 
reputation  for  color  production  as  the 
reason  for  their  interest. 

Additionally,  Huffman  said,  the 
Times,  which  has  trained  “hundreds, 
maybe  thousands”  of  its  own  and  out¬ 
side  people  in  color,  has  concluded 
that  “Learning  to  print  excellent 
color  teaches  you  how  to  print  good 
black-and-white.  Prior  to  process 
color,  dot  gain  and  densitometers 
weren’t  really  important  but,  when 
you  have  to  pay  attention  to  things 
like  ink  lay,  you  learn  not  only  to 
make  color  look  better  but  black  and 
white  as  well.” 

When  more  attention  is  paid  to  ink 
lay,  less  ink  is  used,  saving  money,  he 
pointed  out. 

“Our  production  people  tell  us  the 
savings  can  be  dramatic,”  Huffman 
related. 

At  the  Times,  the  executive  said, 
color  is  sold  on  the  rate  card  but  no 
minimum  size  is  required  for  color 
ads.  Since  color  is  offered  to  smaller, 
regional  accounts,  an  advertiser  can 
run  color  for  as  little  as  $1 10,  Huffman 
added. 

The  Times  also  offers  color  adver¬ 
tisers  discounts  for  frequency,  begin¬ 
ning  with  just  two  units  a  month,  he 
said.  Recently,  Huffman  said,  the 
Times  began  a  program  of  offering 
advertisers  half-price  on  unused  color 
positions,  making  them  available  just 
before  deadline  at  no  additional 
expense  to  the  paper. 

To  spur  salespeople  to  think  color, 
they  are  given  a  special  commission 
of  2%  of  color  revenue  brought  in 
monthly,  Huffman  reported. 

The  most  important  element  in 
selling  color  is  training,  he  said. 

“We  start  the  moment  a  new  per¬ 
son  walks  in  the  door  to  get  them 
thinking  color.  We  want  them  to  see 
the  world  through  colored  lenses.” 

The  key  to  developing  first-rate 
color  is  the  interest  of  top  manage¬ 
ment,  Huffman  contended. 

“If  top  management  is  not  willing 
to  commit  time  and  money  to  provide 
good  training,  both  inside  the  plant 
and  out,  you’ll  never  find  that  sweet 
spot  your  machinery  is  capable  of 
printing,”  he  said.  “Even  photogra¬ 
phers  have  to  understand  what  prints 
well  on  the  press  because  their  expo¬ 
sures,  settings,  contrasts  and  filters 
all  can  skew  the  elements  of  the  pho¬ 
tograph  to  look  right  or  wrong  on  the 
press.  They  need  to  know  what  to 
look  for.” 

As  for  materials,  Huffman  gave  this 
advice:  “Test,  test  and  test.  We  have 
excellent  relations  with  our 
suppliers  .  .  .  but  we  can’t  totally 
trust  the  label  —  not  because  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  unscrupulous  but  because  we 


don’t  want  anything  to  land  in  our 
paper  until  we’re  sure  it  meets  our 
specs.  We  test  newsprint.  We  test 
ink.  We  test  plates.” 

Another  speaker,  Thomas  Tuley, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  recounted  that  a  soft¬ 
ware  program  developed  by  an  Ohio 
University  professor  has  enabled  the 
paper  to  achieve  color  separation  on  a 
Macintosh  computer,  ending  the 
practice  of  depending  on  an  outside 
shop  for  color  reproduction  because 
the  paper  did  not  have  a  scanner. 

He  said  the  system  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully,  even  though  the  Apple 
company  itself  thought  it  wouldn’t. 
The  system,  he  said,  involves  a 
$10,000  Nikon  desktop  scanner,  a 
$16,000  Mac  computer  with  a  color 
monitor,  and  a  $53,000  Burmisetter 
typesetter. 

The  innovation  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  newspaper  people,  who 
have  visited  the  Evansville  plant  from 
as  far  away  as  Sweden,  Tuley  said. 

Adobe  to  publish 
font  technology 
specifications 

The  day  after  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  announced  plans 
to  develop  jointly  their  own  font  dis¬ 
play  and  printing  technology,  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.  chairman  John  E.  War- 
nock  announced  his  company  would 
publish  its  protected  font  technology 
that  has,  in  part,  made  Adobe  Post¬ 
Script  a  likely  standard  among  page 
description  languages. 

The  action  may  inhibit  proliferation 
of  different,  not-always-compatible 
font  technologies  and  serve  to 
strengthen  use  of  the  particular  tech¬ 
nology  as  a  standard  in  a  broader  mar¬ 
ket  that  Adobe  would  share  with 
other  developers. 

News/Su  n-Sent  I  nel 
facility  wins  award 

The  Society  of  American  Regis¬ 
tered  Architects’  Illinois  chapter 
recently  presented  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News! Sun-Sentinel  a  1989 
Design  Award  for  its  $1 15-million 
plant  in  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla., 
designed  by  the  Austin  Co.  and 
architect  Rick  Rogers. 

The  new  plant  was  submitted  for 
consideration  before  its  completion. 
It  now  houses  700  employees  in 
accounting,  employee  relations,  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  classified 
advertising,  circulation  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  as  well  as  representa¬ 


tives  from  the  marketing,  editorial 
and  finance  departments. 

The  building  features  red  Spanish 
‘S’  roof  tiles  and  a  precast  coquina 
facade  with  seashells  forming  the 
outer  layer  of  the  concrete  panels. 
Wood  from  Tribune  Co. -owned 
Canadian  woodlands  covers  the 
entryway  ceiling.  The  entry  and 
parking  area  were  designed  around 
80-  to  100-year-old  oaks  and  pines. 
The  23  acres  also  include  relocated 
oaks,  sable  palms,  guava  and  fig 
trees,  a  retention  pond  and  much 
native  vegetation. 

AMI  gets  over 
$312  million  for 
Web  Press  Group 

Harris  Graphics  Web  Press  Group 
had  a  final  sale  price  of  more  than 
$3I2  million,  AM  International  Inc. 
said,  as  it  announced  the  final  agree¬ 
ment  with  buyer  Heidelberger  Druck- 
maschinen  A.G. 

Under  the  final  agreement,  the 
West  German  company  will  pay  AMI 
an  additional  $12.75  million  in  cash, 
giving  the  transaction  a  value  of  more 
than  $312  million,  AMI  chairman 
Merle  H.  Banta  said. 


PCs 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


marketing  technology  manager. 
“When  Apple  Computer  Inc.  releases 
the  laptop  Macintosh  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  you’ll  probably  see  people  open 
a  laptop  and  show  spec  ads  on  screen 
and  make  it  right  there  in  front  of  the 
advertiser,”  Conaghan  predicted. 

“I  think  we’re  just  beginning  to  see 
the  early  use  of  this.  I  think  it  will  be 
pretty  widespread,”  Jack  Vernon, 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  the 
New  York  Times  Co.’s  35  papers, 
said  of  computer-generated  spec  ads. 
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‘Cathy’  creator  files  lawsuit  over  contract 


“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite 
has  filed  a  lawsuit  against  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  seeking  changes  in 
her  contract. 

When  Guisewite  was  signed  to 
begin  “Cathy”  in  1976,  she  received 
an  18-year  contract:  nine  years  with 
an  automatic  nine-year  renewal  last¬ 
ing  until  1994.  The  cartoonist, 
according  to  a  copy  of  the  suit  filed 
with  Superior  Court  in  Los  Angeles, 
is  arguing  that  California  labor  law 
doesn’t  allow  personal  services  con¬ 
tracts  lasting  longer  than  seven  years. 

Guisewite  (profiled  in  E&P,  June 
25,  1983)  has  been  a  resident  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  since  1980.  Universal  is  based 


Cathy  Guisewite  in  1985. 
in  Kansas  City. 

Since  its  1976  debut,  “Cathy”  has 


gained  a  client  list  of  about  700  news¬ 
papers  and  spawned  television  spe¬ 
cials,  books,  and  licensed  products. 

Guisewite  and  Universal,  who 
were  contacted  after  E&P  learned  the 
details  of  the  suit,  both  declined  com¬ 
ment  because  the  case  is  in  litigation. 

Philip  Klein,  Guisewite’s  Los 
Angeles-based  attorney,  said,  “The 
lawsuit  with  the  syndicate  in  no  way 
implies  that  Cathy  will  stop  doing  the 
strip.  In  fact,  Cathy  plans  to  continue 
doing  the  strip  for  many,  many  years. 
The  suit  [solely]  involves  contrac¬ 
tual  issues.” 

— David  Astor 


Column  features  do-it-yourself  home  improvements 


A  weekly  column  that  offers  infor¬ 
mation  about  do-it-yourself  home 
improvements  has  been  introduced 
by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  illustrated  “Hometime”  is  by 
Dean  Johnson  and  JoAnne  Liebeler, 
who  co-host  a  PBS  television  series  of 
the  same  name.  They  discuss  lighting, 
terracing,  replacing  the  tile  around 
tubs,  using  computers  to  help  with 
home  design,  and  a  variety  of  other 
topics. 

In  one  piece,  the  columnists  wrote: 
“The  key  to  maximizing  storage 
space  in  your  home  is  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  vertical  space  in 


News  of  NCS  cruise 

Reservations  for  next  year’s 
Reuben  Award  weekend  cruise  have 
been  coming  in  fast,  but  there  is  still 
space  left  on  the  ship  for  a  little  while 
longer. 

The  ship  will  sail  between  Miami 
and  the  Bahamas  during  the  May  4-7 
National  Cartoonists  Society  event 
(see  E&P,  September  16). 

On  the  weekend’s  schedule  will  be 
the  presentation  of  the  Reuben  for 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year,”  the  announcement  of  other 
awards,  an  NCS  general  meeting,  a 
cocktail  reception,  a  day -ashore  in 
Nassau,  a  visit  to  Great  Stirrup  Cay 
island,  and  more. 

For  additional  information  about 
the  cruise,  contact  Dolores  Gallo  at 
Inverness  Travel,  770  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


Dean  Johnson  and  JoAnne  Liebeler. 
your  storage  areas.  Increasingly 


“You  can’t  have  the  TWO  best  jobs 
on  the  paper,  Billy!  Which  one 
do  y’want  —  Editor 
or  Cartoonist?” 

The  Octob'"  2-14  sequence  of  'The 
Family  Circus'  by  Bil  Keane  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  will  show  the  car¬ 
toon  kids  putting  out  a  newspaper. 


sophisticated,  modular  storage  sys¬ 
tems  of  coated  wire,  laminated  wood 
modules  and  hardwood  are  creating 
options  that  are  both  functional  and 
attractive.” 

Spending  in  the  home  repair  and 
remodeling  market  last  year  was 
about  $106  billion  —  eight  times  the 
amount  of  two  decades  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  cited  by  Universal. 

Johnson,  36,  is  a  native  Minnesotan 
who  majored  in  accounting  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Liebeler,  30,  is 
an  Indiana  native  who  formerly 
worked  as  an  assignment  editor  in  the 
news  departments  of  two  Minneapo¬ 
lis/St.  Paul  tv  stations.  She  majored  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

“Hometime”  clients  include  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Detroit  News,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 
and  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Unger  takes  a  leave 

“Herman”  cartoonist  Jim  Unger 
has  taken  a  two-month  leave  of 
absence  for  medical  reasons. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  said  the 
leave  is  scheduled  to  last  through  late 
October,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  dis¬ 
tributing  Unger’s  best  panels  from 
“nine  or  10  years  ago”  to  the  approxi¬ 
mately  350  “Herman”  clients. 

Unger  (profiled  in  E&P,  November 
26,  1988)  started  his  comic  in  1974. 
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Universal  feature  has  ‘bizarre-but-true  recent  news 


A  weekly  feature  containing 
“bizarre-but-true  recent  news  from 
around  the  world”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  Chuck  Shepherd-edited 
“News  of  the  Weird”  includes  items 
about  a  truck  that  overturned  and 
spilled  15  million  M&Ms,  sixth-grad¬ 
ers  who  stole  $10,000  during  a  field 
trip  to  a  bank,  a  woman  who  served 
time  in  prison  for  pouring  boiling 
water  on  a  man  who  raped  her  five- 


year-old  daughter,  and  a  man  who  got 
an  electrode  in  his  wife’s  heart  pace¬ 
maker  back  in  place  by  turning  her 
upside  down  and  shaking  her  vio¬ 
lently  for  five  minutes. 

Shepherd  began  collecting  peculiar 
stories  about  10  years  ago,  and  passed 
the  news  along  to  friends  via  his  per¬ 
sonal  View  From  the  Ledge  newslet¬ 
ter.  In  1988,  the  Washington  City 
Paper  began  running  the  best  of  View 
each  week. 


1(1  ' '  ¥''' 
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Speakers,  awards  at  FPA’s  event 


Several  syndicated  columnists  will 
be  among  the  speakers  at  the  Free 
Press  Association’s  (FPA)  fourth 
annual  media  conference  on  the 
Brooklyn  campus  of  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity  October  27-29. 

The  columnists  include  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  of  Creators  Syndicate,  Doug 
Bandow  of  Copley  News  Service,  and 
Walter  Williams  of  Heritage  Features 
Syndicate. 

Also,  a  number  of  syndicated  peo¬ 
ple  are  among  the  nominees  for  the 
FPA’s  1989  Mencken  Awards,  which 
will  be  announced  October  28.  Over 
3,000  entries  were  submitted  for  the 
awards,  which  honor  “outstanding 
journalism  in  defense  of  individual 

Appointments  at  UM 

Denise  Flaim  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  United  Media’s 
feature  services  and  Julie  Pappen- 
heimer  has  joined  UM’s  television 
services  operation  as  promotion  coor¬ 
dinator. 

Flaim  —  who  had  been  an  associate 
editor  for  Maturity  News  Service  — 
will  now  sell  services  including  MNS, 
“The  Meyers  Report,”  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association. 

Pappenheimer  will  coordinate  TV 
Data,  TV  Update,  and  TV  Extra  pro¬ 
motional  programs.  The  former  UM 
summer  intern  has  a  BA  in  communi¬ 
cations  from  Goucher  College. 


rights  and  civil  liberties.” 

The  FPA  is  based  at  Box  15548, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 


A  new  ‘Video’  writer 

Mason  Wiley  has  replaced  Richard 
Zacks  as  writer  of  the  weekly  “Home 
Video”  column  distributed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Wiley  is  the  co-author  of  Inside 
Oscar:  The  Unofficial  History  of  the 
Academy  Awards  (now  in  its  third 
printing)  and  The  Official  Preppy 
Handbook.  He  is  also  a  contributing 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  Time, 
GQ,  Cosmopolitan,  File,  and  Pre¬ 
miere. 

“I  love  movies  and  believe  they  are 
an  important  art  form  and  a  major 
reflection  of  our  national  culture,” 
said  Wiley,  a  longtime  film  buff. 
“Hollywood  also  passes  out  a  lot  of 
junk  and  someone  needs  to  separate 
the  dross  from  the  gold.” 

Zacks  said  he  gave  up  “Home 
Video”  after  deciding  that  it  was  time 
to  do  other  kinds  of  writing.  “I  spent 
enough  years  alone  in  a  room  watch¬ 
ing  videotapes,”  commented  Zacks, 
who  created  the  column  in  1985  and 
was  with  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cation  Sales  Corporation  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  United. 

“Home  Video”  (see  E&P,  March 
5,  1988)  includes  themed  movie 
roundups,  “best  bets,”  and  more. 


The  44-year-old  Shepherd  reads 
voraciously  himself,  but  the  majority 
of  items  appearing  in  his  column  come 
from  a  network  of  over  200  regular 
correspondents  who  scan  daily  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country. 

Shepherd,  who  also  selects  inter¬ 
esting  news  for  the  Utne  Reader 
publication,  is  on  the  faculty  of 
George  Washington  University’s 
School  of  Government  and  Business 
Administration. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  member  has  worked  for 
Esther  Peterson  (President  Carter’s 
special  assistant  for  consumer  affairs) 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  National  Citizens  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Broadcasting. 

Born  in  Kansas  and  raised  in 
Tampa,  Shepherd  served  four  years 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  —  including  a 
stint  in  Vietnam.  He  went  on  to  attend 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and 
earn  an  MBA  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  JD  from  American  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Shepherd’s  column  clients  include 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


WORKING 
READERS 
ARE  ON 
THE  RISE. 


Your  readers  need  strategic  job 
advice  and  our  Careers  column 
offers  success  tips  that  matter. 
From  talking  to  the  boss  to  public 
speaking.  Career  perks  aixJ  office 
quirks.  Written  by  financial 
reporters  with  corporate  know-how. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  mini  pack¬ 
ages.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Detroit  News,  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  Sacramento  Bee,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

Chinese  protest  pix 

Subscribers  to  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  “Primary  Color”  package 
received  copies  of  two  photos  illus¬ 
trating  the  early  stages  of  this  year’s 
protests  in  China. 

The  April  15  pictures  are  from  A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  China,  which  the 
Chinese  government  withdrew  its 
cooperation  from  after  learning  that 
the  two  shots  would  be  included. 

Universal  said  the  photos  were  dis¬ 
tributed  before  the  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  October  1  and  before  Time 
magazine  ran  a  spread  from  the  book. 

Debnam  is  honored 

“The  Mini  Page”  creator  Betty 
Debnam  was  honored  for  the  20th 
anniversary  of  her  children’s  feature 
at  a  September  26  luncheon  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  event,  attended  by  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  and 
others,  was  hosted  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  and  the  D.C. -based  Chil¬ 
dren’s  National  Medical  Center.  The 
center  has  worked  with  Debnam  (pro¬ 
fited  in  E&P,  January  17,  1987)  this 
past  year  to  feature  children’s  health 
and  safety  topics  in  “The  Mini  Page.” 

Panel  on  cartooning 

Five  panelists  will  discuss  “Politi¬ 
cal  Cartooning  in  New  York” 
October  11  at  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts,  209  E.  23rd  St. 

The  five  are  Paul  Rigby  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  Copley  News 
Service,  Bay  Rigby  of  the  New  York 
Post,  M.G.  Lord  and  Dan  Shefelman 
of  New  York  Newsday,  and  Mitch 
Berger  of  Bull’s  Eye  magazine. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Graphic  Artists  Guild. 

Carolina  cartooning 

Editorial  cartoons  focusing  on 
North  Carolina  politics  and  issues  are 
being  syndicated. 

David  Barbour  also  distributes 
caricatures  through  his  Carolina  Car¬ 
toons  service,  which  is  based  at  1 102 
Monroe  St.,  Greenville,  N.C.  27858. 


VOy  DESCUftETHEsT^ 
VISWS  THM  FRMiKTEft 
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It's  not  Heavenwortb. 

Barbour,  who  had  eight  clients  as  of 
early  September,  does  editorial  car¬ 
toons  and  other  art  for  the  Greenville 
Daily  Reflector. 

A  mailing  of  posters 

The  office/testing  laboratory  of 
computer  columnists  Franklynn 
Peterson  and  Judi  K-Turkel  contains 
about  $500,000  worth  of  hardware 
and  software,  and  the  writers  are 
using  this  equipment  to  call  attention 
to  their  self-syndicated  columns. 

Peterson  and  K-Turkel,  for 
instance,  recently  sent  200  newspaper 
editors  personalized  posters  run  off 
on  a  $20,000  color  computer  printer. 

The  columnists  (profiled  in  E&P, 
September  19,  1987)  are  based  at  P/K 
Associates,  4343  W.  Beltline  Hwy., 
Madison,  Wis.  53711-3860. 

Strip  will  go  abroad 

United  Media  will  represent 
“Wyse  Advice”  internationally 
starting  January  1. 

Gerry  Shamray  will  continue  to 
self-syndicate  his  comic  (see  E&P, 
May  20)  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
cartoonist  —  who  also  works  on 
“John  Darling”  for  North  America 
Syndicate  —  is  based  at  208  Savage 
St.,  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 

UM  is  the  parent  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 


interviewed  were  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  editorial  cartoonist 
Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Tribune  Media  Services, 
“Nancy”  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  and  “Rex 
Morgan,  M.D. ’’/“Judge  Parker”/ 
“Apartment  3-G”  creator  Dr.  Nick 
Dallis  of  North  America  Syndicate. 


‘Better’  chosen  best 

“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by 
Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  was  the  winner  of  a  recent 
Columbia  Missourian  reader  comics 
survey. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Bee¬ 
tle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “The  Born 
Loser”  by  Art  and  Chip  Sansom  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
“The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of 
King,  and  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by 
Chris  Browne  of  King. 

Also,  the  Missourian  announced  a 
contest  asking  readers  to  explain,  in 
50  words  or  less,  why  they  like  “Bee¬ 
tle.”  The  winner  will  receive  a  large 
Beetle  drawing  autographed  by 
Walker,  who  attended  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia. 


Features  about  food 

Copley  News  Service  is  offering  food 
features  —  including  recipes  —  for 
the  Rosh  Hashanah,  Hanukkah, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter 
holidays.  Color  and  black-and-white 
photos  are  available,  too. 

Art  firm  shuts  down 

United  Syndicated  Artwork,  the 
California-based  clip  art  company, 
announced  that  it  is  ending  operations 
and  giving  its  customer  list  to  Metro 
Creative  Graphics  of  New  York  City. 


Book  and  magazine  Columnist  with  TMS 


Cartoonists  seeking  gag  writers  can 
have  a  free  listing  in  the  1990  edition 
of  Humor  and  Cartoon  Markets. 

The  editor  of  the  new  book  is  car¬ 
toonist/writer  Bob  Staake,  who  is 
based  at  1009  S.  Berry  Rd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63122. 

Speaking  of  publications,  last 
month’s  issue  of  Arizona  Highways 
contained  a  feature  about  cartoonists 
who  live  in  Arizona.  Among  those 


Last  week’s  story  mentioning  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  Louis  Rukeyser 
should  have  noted  that  he’s  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Wine  columnist  dies 

“What’s  My  Wine”  columnist 
Charles  P.  Hamm  has  died  in  Rhode 
Island  at  the  age  of  71. 
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PEC  agrees  to 

Dallas-based  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  agreed  in  principle  to  buy 
Swedish  Solna  Web  AB.  Based  in 
Sollentuna,  Sweden,  the  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  AB  Bonnier- 
foretagen  conglomerate  manufac¬ 
tures  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  equipment. 

According  to  PEC,  Solna  Web’s 
product  line  complements  the  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  by  PEC’s  Joplin,  Mo.- 
based  subsidiary  King  Press  Corp., 
which  itself  was  once  owned  by 
Solna. 

PEC  said  it  plans  to  continue  inde¬ 
pendent  operation  of  King  and  Solna. 
A  PEC  release  said  the  acquisition 
“will  position  the  company  to  com¬ 
pete  more  effectively  in  international 
newspaper  and  commerical  printing 
equipment  markets.’’ 

Consolidated  PEC  revenues  for 
1988  were  put  at  $46  million.  Solna’s 
1988  revenues  were  approximately 
$60  million.  It  has  foreign  sales  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  Brazil  and 
West  Germany. 

The  acquisition,  expected  to  close 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  is  valued  at 
approximately  $16  million  and  will 


buy  Solna  Web 

increase  AB  Bonnierforetagen’s 
existing  stake  in  PEC  from  about  22% 
to  28%.  The  purchase  awaits  govern¬ 
ment  and  third-party  consents,  as 
well  as  final  PEC  board  approval  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  of  a  fairness  opinion 
from  an  outside  investment  banker. 

PEC  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  presses  and  the  re-engineering 
of  existing  printing  equipment.  AB 
Bonnierforetagen  is  primarily 
involved  in  book  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  and  film  production/distribu¬ 
tion. 

In  spring  Solna  Printing  Machinery 
AB  was  renamed  Solna  Web  and 
organizationally  separated  from  Solna 
Offset,  maker  of  sheetfed  presses. 


Guild 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


layoffs.” 

The  Guild  represents  reporters, 
copy  editors,  news  clerks,  librarians, 
photographers  and  artists  at  the 
Rochester  dailies. 

—  Andrew  Radoif 


Protest 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Columnist  Dorothy  Gilliam  reflect¬ 
ed  that  many  blacks  “will  not  let 
any  white-owned  institutions  dictate 
their  perspective.  The  acclamation  of 
Stallings’  congregation  in  the  face  of 
the  charges,  as  well  as  the  steady 
support  of  other  black  leaders  who 
are  subjected  to  unproven  allega¬ 
tions,  may  be  a  mark  of  determination 
of  the  black  community  that  it  and  it 
alone  will  decide  who  will  lead  it.” 

Juan  Williams,  another  black  Post 
columnist,  said  the  paper  had  “in 
excess  of  normal”  sources.  The  only 
legitimate  issue,  he  said,  was  the  for¬ 
mer  altarboy’s  privacy  rights  while  he 
was  pointing  the  finger  at  Stallings. 
Otherwise,  “I  don’t  see  anything  the 
Post  did  in  a  way  we  wouldn’t  to 
cover  President  Bush.” 

Williams  said  the  Post  has  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  avoid  being  called  racist. 

Post  coverage  of  blacks  in  the  last 
three  years  “has  improved  signifi¬ 
cantly,”  Coleman  said.  “It’s 
nowhere  near  as  good  as  we  want  it  to 
be,  but  it’s  a  lot  better  than  we  often 
are  given  credit  for.” 


Put  Your  Teenage  Rearieps  te  Werk 


A  recent  study  of  teenagers  and 
their  media  habits  commissioned 
by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  found  that  51%  of  male 
and  58%  of  female  teenagers  rank 
jobs  and  careers  as  the  subject  of 
most  interest  to  them.  Yet  the  same 
study  found  that  only  2% 
of  newspapers  offer  a 
regular  column  on  careers. 


Kennedy,  recognized  as  America's 
leading  careers  journalist,  not  only  helps 
readers  of  all  ages  find  jobs,  she  helps 
those  already  employed  find  more  job 
satisfaction.  And  she  covers  the  latest 
inf  ormation  and  advice  about  the  job 
search  process,  career  deveiopment, 
continuing  education  and  much  more. 


A  subject  so  critical  to 
readers  of  all  ages  merits 
the  most  respected  column 
available:  Joyce  Lain 
Kennedy's  "Careers." 

A  column  that  will  fit 


in  virtually  any  section 
of  your  newspaper. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE 

TIMESMIRRORSOUAREcLOS  ANGELES.  CA90053*I2I3I237-7S8;«TELEXIS4308*EAX  12131237-3198 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE  INTERNATIONAL 

I4SE49THST.,SUITE9C*NEW  YORK,  NYI0ai7*l2l2)644-33SS*TElEXI77l4S*FAX  1212)  644-3399 
143$  MAINST  .8lllFL.*SAlTUKECITY.UT84l11*l801|363-4934*TELEX*490a(l0S3S0*FAX  18011363-494) 


Make  an  investment  in 
your  future  readership 
with  Joyce  Lain  Kennedy's 
"Careers".  You'l  have 
young  readers  turning  to 
your  newspaper  for  a  lot 
more  than  movie  listings. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

the  black  community.  If  there  is  criti¬ 
cism  to  be  made,  it  should  not  appear 
in  a  white-owned  newspaper. 

Such  feelings  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
black  community.  Every  vulnerable 
minority,  especially  those  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  being  oppressed,  develops 
similar  reflexes.  Why,  some  of  its 
members  reason,  should  we  give  our 
oppressors  more  ammunition?  Don’t 
we  have  enough  problems? 

I  understand  these  feelings.  I  get 
plenty  of  hate  mail  from  whites.  After 
my  essay  last  year  challenging  the 
lack  of  black  characters  and  the  his¬ 
torical  distortions  in  the  film  Missis¬ 
sippi  Burning,  I  was  called  an  “apolo¬ 
gist  for  niggers”  and  a  “black  com¬ 
mie”  and  was  accused  of  wanting  to 
create  black  heroes  where  there  were 
none.  To  such  white  writers,  the  only 
reason  I  work  at  the  Post  is  as  a  racial 
token.  But  to  write  in  response  to 
their  white  racism  —  or  to  the 
demands  of  black  conformity  —  is  to 
do  far  more  harm  than  good.  The 
issue  to  me  boils  down  to  whether  I 
am  a  journalist  or  a  propagandist. 

My  job  is  to  pursue  stories, 
debates,  incidents  that  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  our  times.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
public  relations  man  for  whoever  is 
popular  in  the  black  community  at  the 
moment;  it  is  not  to  ignore  glaring 
needs  in  America’s  black  communi¬ 
ties;  it  is  not  to  apologize  for  or  cover 
up  bad  behavior  by  black  politicians. 

My  experiences  growing  up  as  part 
of  the  generation  that  learned  to  ques¬ 
tion  power  as  a  result  of  segregation, 
Vietnam  and  Watergate;  my  educa¬ 
tion;  the  influence  of  my  mother;  my 
journalistic  training  —  all  these  have 
convinced  me  that  the  truth,  and  not 
lies,  excuses  or  apologies,  will  give 
power  to  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
to  people  without  education  or  a  pub¬ 
lic  voice. 

The  black  impulse  to  orthodoxy 
stems  in  part  from  the  undeniable  fact 
that  without  black  protests  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  black  journalists  like  me  would 
not  have  our  jobs  no  matter  how 
smart  or  good  writers  we  might  be. 

It  also  has  roots  in  the  advocacy 
journalism  practiced  by  the  black 
press  during  most  of  this  century.  The 
black  press’s  main  function  then  was 
to  combat  racism  in  a  white  American 
press  that  alternately  ignored  and 
abused  black  Americans. 

In  the  late  ’50s  and  ’60s,  when 
major  white  papers  and  tv  news  began 
to  offer  fair  coverage  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  —  giving  the  oppressed  a 


voice  —  it  gave  the  movement 
momentum  across  the  nation.  The 
shift  in  the  major  white  press  also  had 
the  effect  of  pushing  the  black  press 
out  of  its  traditional  role;  the  white 
press  with  its  bigger  audience  and 
wider  impact  took  over  the  story. 

Through  most  of  the  ’60s,  ’70s  and 
’80s,  the  black  press  has  seen  a  gen¬ 
eral  decline  in  circulation,  and  some 
black  papers  have  turned  to  blatant 
‘boosterism  —  in  some  cases  trum¬ 
peting  the  fact  that  they  cover  only 
upbeat  stories  in  the  black  commu¬ 
nity,  closing  their  eyes  to  controver¬ 
sies  and  problems  —  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  role  for  themselves  with  their 
remaining  readers. 

Such  successful  black  publications 
as  Ebony  and  Jet  —  like  their  syco¬ 
phantic  counterparts  in  the  white 
press  —  are  unabashed  in  focusing 
on  movie  stars,  athletes  and  rock 
stars  with  a  mix  of  stories  on  diets, 
blacks  with  new  jobs,  and  fancy  new 
homes.  Jesse  Jackson,  for  example,  is 
treated  as  a  celebrity  in  these  maga¬ 
zines  instead  of  scrutinized  as  a  politi¬ 
cian.  Reporting  on  key  issues  affect¬ 
ing  black  people  —  from  unwed 
mothers  to  drug  abuse  and  poor 
schools  —  is  a  rarity  if  it  can  be  found 
at  all. 

Now,  here  I  come  stumbling  into 
this  historical  framework  with  so 
much  talk  about  writing  the  truth.  I 
may  be  black,  may  have  grown  up  in 
poverty  in  subsidized  housing  in  a 
poor  neighborhood  and  may  believe 
that  newspapers  that  tell  the  truth  are 
vehicles  for  revolutionizing  the  soci¬ 
ety.  Yet  all  many  of  my  critics  see  is 
that  1  am  suspect  because  my  work 
appears  in  a  white-owned  newspaper. 

Even  as  1  struggle  as  a  black  writer 
in  the  snow-white  world  of  Washing¬ 
ton  journalism,  I  find  myself  in  a  trap 
set  by  some  blacks;  they  want  me  to 
limit  my  writing  rather  than  address¬ 
ing  problems  among  blacks,  including 
black  politicians  who  hide  their  fail¬ 
ures  behind  their  skin  color. 

Yet  such  stories  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever.  The  fight  against  out¬ 
right  segregation  has  receded  and 
now  a  presidential  candidate  is  black, 
a  national  security  adviser  is  black,  a 
filmmaker  is  black,  the  mayor  is 
black,  the  school  board  is  black,  the 
coaches  of  our  pro  basketball  and 
baseball  teams  are  black,  the  Red¬ 
skins  quarterback  is  black.  Now  a 
new  set  of  questions  has  to  be  asked 
and  new  standards  must  emerge  for 
the  black  reporter. 

Questions  have  to  be  asked  of  these 
prominent  people  about  what  they  are 
doing,  how  they  are  doing  it,  and  why 
,  they  are  doing  it.  Questions  have  to  be 
asked  about  their  views  on  race  and 
how  it  affected  their  development  and 


their  roles  today. 

And  black  people  are  asking  those 
questions  —  there  is  debate  in  the 
black  community.  The  debate  does 
not  get  much  attention  because  the 
white  press  and  much  of  the  black 
press  tend  to  find  a  single  black 
spokesman,  preferably  someone  who 
will  make  outrageously  angry  and 
threatening  statements,  and  give  that 
voice  credibility  as  the  spokesman  for 
a  supposedly  monolithic  black  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  fact,  to  my  mind  that  is  the  real 
media  racism  today.  It  is  a  form  of 
condescension  —  reporters  not  ask¬ 
ing  a  black  politician  such  as  Jesse 
Jackson  tough  questions  because 
they  do  not  believe  he  can  win  and  are 
content  to  let  him  play  at  being  a 
presidential  candidate.  The  same 
racism  is  evident  when  the  press  does 
not  hold  a  black  mayor  and  school 
board  responsible  while  black  children 
suffer  in  an  ineffective  school  system. 

It  is  evident  when  a  paper  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  perform  its  proper  adversarial 
role  with  a  mayor  —  questioning  and 
probing  —  because  the  mayor  is  black, 
and  they  fear  being  termed  racist. 

A  good  example  of  this  new  brand 
of  racism  is  the  white  press’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  a  man  such  as  the  Rev. 
A1  Sharpton,  an  alleged  federal  infor¬ 
mant  in  probes  of  black  activists  and 
unabashed  media-hound,  to  be  called 
a  black  spokesman  as  he  makes  reck¬ 
less  and  wild  pronouncements  in  such 
media  events  as  the  Tawana  Brawley 
case,  without  offering  an  iota  of  proof. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  a 
black  reporter’s  role  is  to  let  the  news¬ 
paper  know  what  blacks  think.  I  am 
not  a  pollster.  I  am  a  black  reporter. 
Often  I  write  with  the  idea  of  promot¬ 
ing  debate  in  the  black  community  — 
as  well  as  to  improve  life  for  the  disad¬ 
vantaged.  You  cannot,  do  that  effec¬ 
tively  by  letting  others  set  the  politi¬ 
cally  “correct”  line  for  you. 

Writing  in  The  Nation  magazine  in 
1926,  black  poet  Langston  Hughes, 
who  like  Jean  Toomer  and  other  black 
writers  of  his  era,  was  subjected  to 
criticism  for  not  portraying  blacks  in  a 
sufficiently  “positive”  manner, 
summed  up  my  attitude  on  being  a 
black  writer: 

“We  younger  Negro  artists  who 
create  now  intend  to  express  our  indi¬ 
vidual  dark-skinned  selves  without 
fear  or  shame.  If  white  people  are 
pleased,  we  are  glad.  If  they  are  not,  it 
doesn’t  matter.  We  know  we  are 
beautiful.  And  ugly  too  ...  If  col¬ 
ored  people  are  pleased,  we  are  glad. 
If  they  are  not,  their  displeasure 
doesn’t  matter  either.  We  build  our 
temple  for  tomorrow,  strong  as  we 
know  how,  and  we  stand  on  top  of  the 
mountain,  free  within  ourselves.” 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classifled  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTO  COLUMN  FROM  DETROIT 
37825  SANTA  BARBARA 
MT.  CLEMENS.  Ml  48043 


HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  vreek.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  IIS 
Wasnin^on  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists 

(2-10  years  full-time  professional 
experience).  Application  deadline  for 
1990-91  class  is  December  1,  1989. 
Write  American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1527  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
NW.  Washington,  DC  20036. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees, 
brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
w  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights; 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newsp^r  Sales  -  Consulting 
893/  Laguna  Piace  Way 
Elk  Grove.  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation, 
^les  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  (Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad.  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HOOELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 

Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
_ TWX  9102402390 _ 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne.  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas.  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


Andy  Riggs  will  help  you  with  newspap¬ 
er  production,  plant  and  equipment  and 
industrial  relations  problems.  Large  and 
small.  (914)  246-2750. 


New  Service  offers  smaller  dailies, 
weeklies  ideas  to  improve  news  content 
-  writing,  editing,  design.  Your  paper 
monitored  by  mail,  critiqued  in  detail, 
returned  weekly  with  written  report. 
Also  redesign  consulting.  Very  reason¬ 
able  rates  vary  by  size  of  paper.  (504) 
357-6262. 


Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 
(212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


County  seat  weekly  in  Zone  6  with  no 
competition  slashed  $40,000  for  quick 
sale.  Purchased  last  year  for 
$140,000,  but  owner  has  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  Just  $100,000  with 
one-third  down.  Paper  is  celebrating 
90th  anniversary  in  beautiful  area  with 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  state. 
Grossed  over  $1(10,000  last  year.  Box 
4131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IN  THE  HEART  of  New  England's  ski 
country!  The  102  -  year  old  Record  Citi¬ 
zen,  4,200  paid  circulation,  based  in 
beautiful  college  town  of  Plymouth, 
NH,  and  its  three  companion  free  circu¬ 
lation  weeklies  in  the  lakes  and  White 
Mountains  vacation  and  tourist  region, 
is  offered  to  qualified  buyers.  Complete 
with  real  estate  and  press.  Profitable 
with  $1.4  million  annual  sales.  Please 
write  for  details. 

L.  BARRY  FRENCH 
Newspaper  Broker  -  Appaiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Kansas  weekly  2,300  paid  $150,000 
gross.  Publisher  retiring.  Priced  at 

5ross.  terms  available, 
im  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


Missouri.  Tabloid,  news  magazine 
format.  Largest  independent  in  fastest 
growing  county  in  state,  adjacent  to  St. 
Louis.  Free  home  circulation  of  10,000 
to  area’s  most  affluent  readers.  Great 
potential.  Published  bi-weekly.  16,000 
readers  see  us.  Asking  mid  -  $70's. 
(314)  625-2111. 


SUPER  OPPORTUNITY 

Newspaper  serving  industry.  Some 
manuiactoring.  Profitable  and  growing 
fast.  Management  and  staff  in  place. 
Revenues:  $4,750,000.  Cash  flow  with 
officer’s  salaries;  $650,000.  Price; 
$5,200,000.  Call  or  write;  Jim  Hall 
Media  Services,  PO  Box  1008,  Troy,  AL 
36081.  (205)  566-7198. 


Successful  T.M.C.  5  year  old  weekly 
shopper  (95,000  mailed  circ.)  situated 
in  highest  growth  area  of  N.Y.’s  Hudson 
Valley  region,  experiencing  growing 
pains  and  seeks  expansion  by  merger, 
acquisition  or  creative  injection  by  a 
real  "top  gun”.  Possibilities  are 
endless.  Gross  sales  $1,000,000  plus, 
broker  solicitations  welcomed.  Send 
name,  corporate  affiliation,  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  response  to:  Box 
562,  Nyack,  NY  10960. 


TEXAS  IS  ON  THE  MOVE!  Tax  reports 
show  that  Texas  business  is  improving. 
Some  good  newspapers  are  on  the 
market,  most  because  publishers  want 
to  retire  and  are  looking  for  capable 
successors.  Or  you  can  pick  up  the 
pieces  on  one  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  where  there’s  been  a  divorce  in 
the  family.  Write  for  our  new  list.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  exclusive  In 
county.  Moutainous  area,  great  scenary. 
Paper  grosses  more  than  asking  price. 
$10K  down.  Write  for  details.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


WESTERN  OREGON 
Worth  looking  into.  3  community  news 
monthlys,  30  hour  work  weeks.  Less 
than  $147K  gross  with  $45K  down. 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71% 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY,  only  newspaper  in  county.  In 
existence  80  years.  Nets  $25-$30K 
annually.  Owner  financing  w/balance  on 
long  term.  Write  for  details.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Ohio  shopper,  monthly  publication 
grossing  nearly  $75,000  per  year  with 
over  35,000  circulation.  Great  poten¬ 
tial.  Asking  $20,000  including  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  (216)  356-0920. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4, OCX)?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


DON’T  SELL  TO  A  CHAIN!  Train  this 
able  news  veteran  to  fill  your  shoes, 
then  watch  your  solid  legacy  blossom. 
Smaller  paper.  Zone  9,  8,  7.  No  agents, 
TMCs,  financial  losers.  In  confidence; 
(206)  527-2749  message. 


EX-WEEKLY  OWNER  SEEKS  TO  BUY 
AND  RUN  WEEKLY  FOR  DOWN 
PAYMENT  &  TERMS.  ANY  LOCATION. 
CONTACT;  BOX  4863,  PO  DRAWER 
1430,  TUSCALOOSA,  AL  35403. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Best  offer  buys  3-yr.-old  free  circulation 
(12,000)  tab  monthly  on  Boston’s  north 
shore.  1988  gross  $44,000.  Mac 
system.  Super  potential.  Box  4127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pagination  Guide  -  Veteran  newsman’s 
thesis  looks  at  human  aspects  of  imple¬ 
menting  a  news  pagination  system  - 
anxiety,  stress,  changing  duties.  Write 
for  details;  2426  Grahn  Drive,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95404. 


PROFITABLE  STATEWIDE  CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE.  Editorial,  sales 
and  support  staff  to  stay.  Present  mana¬ 
ger  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  necessary 
but  ideal  buyer  is  a  sales  manager/ 
publisher  to  replace  present  part-time 
manager.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
publishing  professional  who  can  put 
together  investment  group.  Contact 
Richard  Roper,  264  Highland  Village, 
Jackson,  MS  39211  (601)  982-2200. 


Speciality  shopper  publication 
company.  Publishes  eight  monthly 
shopping  and  vistor  guides  oriented 
toward  travelers  and  tourists  in  four 
southeastern  states.  Consistent  growth 
since  inception  (1981).  130,000  total 
monthly  circulation.  Gross  $1,000,000 
plus  with  owner’s  cash  flow  of 
$350,000.  Priced  at  6  times  cash  flow 
with  substantial  down  payment.  Call 
Leonard  Chalnick  at  (704)  542-7130. 

Washington,  DC  area.  Free  weekly  and 
monthly  shopper,  plus  graphics  and 
printing  equipment.  (Crossing 
$300,000.  Asking  $95,000.  Call 
Dolores,  (301)  459-5030. 


PRE-PUBLICATION 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
CHASE’S  ANNUAL  EVENTS 
1990  EDITION 
FREE  INFORMATION  KIT 

Descriptive  brochure  &  ordering  infor¬ 
mation  nowavailable  in  FREE  INFOR¬ 
MATION  KIT  on  Chase’s  Annual 
Events-1990  Edition  (32nd  year). 
Used  bycommunciation  professionals 
everywhere,  as  daily  reference  for 
entire  365-day  calendar  of  holidays, 
festivals,  observances,  birthdays, 
anniversaries,  special  events,  etc. 
...over  8,000  entries.  Free  Pre-Publi¬ 
cation  Announcement  Kit  has  all  of 
the  details  including  ordering  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  to;  Dept.  EP,  Mid- 
Anterican  Books,  PO  Box  3952,  Oak 
Park,  IL  60003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  -  Old  Clip  art  books,  any  age 
or  brand,  paying  $.50  per  pound.  Ship 
to;  Closeout  News,  202  West  29th 
Street.  Holland,  Ml  49423. 

Tel  (616)  392-9687 
Fax  (616)  394-0102 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


America’s  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today;  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Color 

your 

newspaper 

specialists 
in  superior  quality 
color  separations 
I  for  newspapers 


regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  by  special  request 

800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/ PA 
717-784-2121 

^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Commercial  Color 
Bloomsburg,  PA  1781S 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


3M  Deadliner,  split  drum  fuser,  5  yrs. 
old,  spare  parts,  very  good  condition. 
News-Press  &  Gazette  Co.,  (816) 
271-8503. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS.  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free”  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


One  labeler,  Avery  gum  label  head  and 
stepper  base  with  stepper  colator  quar¬ 
ter  folder  in  good  condition.  $7,000. 
Call  Clint  (406)  523-5279. 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availabiliW. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


TYPACK  USA 

Exclusive  North  American  Agent  for 
"Hit"  tying  machines.  Several  models 
available  for  all  newspaper  mailroom 
applications.  We  stock  parts  for  all 
makes  of  tying  machines!  Buy-Sell- 
Trade.  GREAT  prices  on  quality  twine 
and  poly-tape  shipped  from  our  ware¬ 
houses  nationwide.  Call  TOLL-FREE 
l-(800)  545-5408. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

Used  Newspapers  racks.  Tabloid.  14” 
depth.  Needed  immediately.  Call  David 
Hurd,  (407)  877-9626. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC  UNISETTERS, 
7200’s  Comp  IV,  MDT  350’s  MDR’s  RC 
processors.  Best  offer  takes.  Sold  as  is- 
where  is.  Phone  (707)  226-3711.  Ask 
for  Bill  Stabler  or  Dave  Church  for  furth¬ 
er  information. 

Compugraphic  unified  terminal  system 
(UTS)  with  8  edit  terminals,  four  floppy 
drives,  two  low  speed  wire  interfaces, 
2414  videosetter  and  interface.  Call 
Kathy  Snook,  (207)784-5411. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  Parts 
for  almost  all  models  and  makes  of 
typesetting  machines  and  film  proces¬ 
sors;  usually  at  30%  off  manufacturer 
price.  Call  for  free  catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


TEGRA  Photo/Plain  Paper  with  Genesis 
RIP,  20  MB,  includes  Duplexer  and 
Graphics  Option,  30  Fonts,  installed 
but  never  used,  $58,500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


5  Unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
community  folder  (22  3/4’’)  -  1973,  for 
sale  by  owner.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Phone  Jim  Huckle 
(616)  929-3571  or  Fax  (616) 
929-1551. 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
I  PEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 


•  GOSS  METRO  2;1  FOLDER  #3104 
DOUBLE  DELIVERY 

•  (4)  CARY  AUTOPASTERS  MODEL 
FP4540 

•  SU  FOLDER  #1709 

•  URBANITE  FOLDER  #U1054 

•  150HP  MOTOR  AND  CONTROLLER 
FROM  COSMO  PRESS  #3501 

STAR  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 
PHONE;  (414)  377-9422 
FAX;  (414)  377-3655 


FOR  SALE 
BEST  OFFER 

5  unit  Thatcher  press  with  folder.  May 
be  seen  in  operation.  For  information 
please  call  community  newspapers. 
(808)  585-3678. 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4"  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of; 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 

1  160-page  double  3;2  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45"  reels 
New  GE  drives  in  1984 
Excellent  folders,  for  flexo,  offset 
ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3;2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4” 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  6-UNIT  PRESS 

6  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 

4  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3;2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  22-3/4" 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3;2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644  -  23-9/16" 

Each  consisting  of; 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3;2  folder 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-62 1 7 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct.,  i988) 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  May,  1989) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  ot  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City  _ _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

1- Unit  Community,  grease  high  lub  - 
recond. 

Add-on  SSC  Community  units  "as  is"  or 
recond. 

8-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  liiiO  series  Suburban 

2- Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4" 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

6- Unit  V-IS  A  1967  W/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  W/JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  Kingw/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  press  drives, 
ink  pumps,  ;?luers  and  more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1 500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter  * 

1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


One  Harris  N-845  R.H.  Unit  completely 
rebuilt,  available  December  '89. 

One  MEG  DME-2,  60",  used  only  6 
months.  Available  now,  very  good  price. 
70  HP  Gardner  Denver  Screw  Compres¬ 
sor,  300  CFM  with  Dryer  and  Tank,  like 
new. 

36"  Carlson  Automated  Plate  Bender 
for  wrap-around  plates  on  Harris  N-845 
and  N-1650,  like  new. 

Two  Haley  Double  Pass  Automated 
Infeeds,  66”,  like  new.  . 

One  Thermo-Electron  66"  12  ft.  Dryer, 
6  months  old. 

Two  Thermo  GON  81  Chill  Stands,  66", 
like  new. 

One  75  HP  Motor,  1750  RPM,  brand 
new. 

Call  Michelle  at  Presstime  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.,  (401)  348-8683. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS 
8  units  (1  stacked),  SC  folder,  1/2  and 
1/4  folds,  60  HP  drive,  (1978).  Good 
condition.  In  operation.  Can  be  sold  “As 
is”  or  reconditioned.  Available  late 
September. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


NEW  LISTINGS 

21- 1/2  cutoff: 

Goss  SC  4-High 

Goss  Cl 50,  4-High  (2) 

22”  cutoff: 

Goss  Urbanite,  7  units 

Goss  SSC  folder,  balloon 

Super  Gazette,  4  units  &  satellite 

22- 3/4"  cutoff 

Goss  Metro,  8  units,  2  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color, 
1976 

Goss  Urbanite,  6  units,  1967-70 
Goss  SSC,  4  units 
Goss  SC,  8  units 
Harris  845,  8  units 
Harris  V25,  8  units  13  Units, 
1974-78 

Harris  V25,  6  units,  JF25 
Daily  King,  10  units,  KJ8 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  4  units  2  decks 
TKS  double  width,  5  units,  1  deck 

Miscellaneous: 

Custom-Bilt  trimmers,  TK300  (3) 
Upper  formers  for  Community,  SC, 
SSC,  and  Urbanite  folders 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

REF:  N114  -  Harris  V-15A,  5  units, 
JF-7  Folder 

REF:  N115  -  Harris  V-15A,  8  units. 
Double  Ender 

REF:  N116  -  Harris  V-25,  8  units, 
JF-10  folder 

REF:  N117  -  Harris  V-25,  9  units,  2 
JF-25  folders 

REF:  N118 -Harris  N-845,  4  units  RH, 
RBC-2  folder  w/upperformer 
REF:  N119  -  V-15A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt,  ductor  style 
REF:  N120  -  V-25A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt  or  as  is 

REF:  N121  -  Custom  built  300,  3  Knife 
trimmer 

REF:  N122  -  Fairchild  (newsking)  2 
units,  1  folder 

REF:  N123  -  Color  King,  7  units,  1 
folder 

REF:  N124  -  Fairchilkd  (Color  King), 
heatset,  5  units. 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  "As  Is"  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel:  (603)  742-4969 
FAX:  (603)  742-0535 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4" 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4"  by  36"  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


SAVF 

Demo  -  1989  Atlas  Press 
6-Units  with  10  Web  Folder 
New  Press  Warranty  -  Never  Installed 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Color  King  W/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  IPH 
5-Unit  News  King  (1976),  can  be  seen 
in  operation  doing  quality  work 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

1-1967  SC  folder 

7-Unit  1987  Goss  Community  press 
with  2  SSC  folders;  can  be  seen  in 
operation 

5- Unit  1976  Goss  Community  located 
at  Midwest  daily;  can  seen  in  operation; 
clean-priced  to  sell 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldvifin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  "as-is”  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


W  &  H  FLEXO 

WILL  CONSIDER  ALL  OFFERS 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16"  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


_ PRINTERS _ 

PONDERING 

PRINTERS? 

Newspaper  production  people 
know  perfect  printing  on 
newsprint  is  a  painstaking 
process. 

We're  proud  to  purport  our 
products  are  printed  with 
predictable  and  punctual 
perfection. 

Pondering  printing  a  quarter-fold 
product? 

Pave  your  way  to  profits. 
Posthaste. 

Enough  printing  prattle. 

Call  today. 

717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
800-422-1164  (PA) 

^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 
3185  Lackawanna  Avenue 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

Royal  Zenith  200S  Color  Scanner  On¬ 
line  color  video  previewer,  color  selec¬ 
tive  USM,  four-up  productivity,  automa¬ 
tic  grain  deduction.  Affordable,  fast  and 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  newspaper 
color.  Graphtek  (412)  341-2448. 


MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  30,  1989 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


If  you  have  a  quality  press,  Goss  Harris 
or  King  to  sell:  Please  call  Frank  (201) 
492-8877.  No  dealers  please. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

Graduate  Faculty 
School  of  Journalism 
(Jniversity  of  Missouri 
The  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  searching  for  two  or  three  gifted  and 
creative  colleagues  to  join  a  historic 
graduate  program  that  is  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  both  academic 
and  applied  professional  research. 
Among  the  greatest  needs  are  persons 
with  strong  research  and  teaching  abili¬ 
ties  in  journalism  history,  communica¬ 
tions  law,  and/or  controls  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Applications  also  are  sought  from 
those  who  have  mastered  research 
methodologies  appropriate  to  such 
areas  as  media  management,  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  international  and 
cross-cultural  communication,  qualita¬ 
tive  studies  and  media  performance. 
Women  and  minorities  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  apply.  Positions  are  nine- 
month  and  tenure-track  with  competi¬ 
tive  salaries  and  prospects  of  research 
support.  Assistant  or  associate  profes¬ 
sorships  are  preferred  but  a  full  profes¬ 
sorship  would  be  considered  for  a  highly 
qualified  candidate  whose  abilities  are 
exceptionally  well  matched  to  program 
needs.  Candidates  who  submit  applica¬ 
tions  by  Nov.  1  will  receive  first  consid¬ 
eration  but  the  search  will  remain  open 
until  the  positions  are  filled.  A  letter,  a 
complete  vita  and  the  names  and 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  Associate  Dean 
and  Chair,  Graduate  Swrch  Committee, 
PO  Box  838,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO 
65205. 


JOURNALISM:  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  seeks  Chair  and  two  tenure- 
track  Public  Relations  faculty  members 
for  fully-accredited  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Candidates  should  hold  termi¬ 
nal  degree.  Chair  applicants  should  be 
eligible  for  appointment  at  rank  of 
associate/senior  professor  and  possess 
significant  record  of  scholarly/ 
professional  activity.  Chair  is  expected 
to  assume  position  July  1, 1990.  Public 
Relations  faculty  should  be  eligible  for 
appointment  at  rank  of  assistant/ 
associate  professor  and  meet  criteria  for 
participation  in  two  master's  programs 
and  doctoral  program  in  School  of 
Communication.  Appointment  begins 
August  1990.  Salary  competitive. 
Applications  accepted  beginning  Oct. 
1,  1989,  with  review  beginning  Dec. 
15,  1989.  Send  application,  resume, 
list  of  references  to:  Dr.  Aurthur  J.  Kaul, 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  USM,  Southern 
Station  Box  5121,  Hattiesburg,  MS 
39406-5121.  AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISM:  Search  extended  for 
Instructor/Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
Journalism  and  Mass  Media  in  a  liberal 
arts  environment.  Responsibility  for 
student  publication.  May  be  considered 
for  Department  Chair  with  higher  rank. 
Ph.d  preferred.  Competency  in  desktop 
publishing  is  an  asset.  Salary  competi¬ 
tive.  Selection  process  will  begin  Octob¬ 
er  15, 1989.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  three  letters  of  reference  and 
transcripts  tO:  Randy  Duncan,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  CAS,  Box  7655, 
Henderson  State  University,  Arkadel- 
phia,  AR  71923.  Henderson  is  an  EEO/ 
AA  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Journalism:  Tenure-track  position  in 

5eneral  editorial  sequence,  School  of 
ournalism,  University  of  Kentucky, 
beginning  in  August  1990.  For  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  teaching.  Ph.D. 
and  three  years  of  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Scholarly  research  and 
publications  expected.  Salary  compe¬ 
titive.  Deadline:  Nov.  30,  1989  or  until 
position  is  filled.  Applications  from 
minority  members  strongly  encour¬ 
aged.  UK  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  employer.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vita  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Robert  Orndorff,  Chair, 
Editorial  Search  Committee;  112  Jour¬ 
nalism  Building,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  KY  40506-0042. 


Institute  Of  International  Education 
Mexican-U.S.  Journalist 
Exchange  Fellovrships  Program 
April-June  1990 

The  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  independent  educational 
exchange  agency  with  over  70  years’ 
experience,  announces  the  second  year 
of  the  Mexican  -  U.S  Journalist 
Exchange  Fellowships  Program.  U.S. 
recipients  of  the  all-expense-paid 
fellowships  will  spend  April  to  June 
1990  on  assignment  to  a  Mexican  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical.  They  will  be 
provided  with  facilities  to  enable  them 
to  research  and  write  stories  of  their 
choice  for  their  home  publications. 

Criteria  for  selection: 

1.  Fair  to  excellent  command  of 
Spanish. 

2.  At  least  three  years'  professional 
experience  as  a  journalist  (newspaper 
or  periodical). 

3.  Current  employment  (mid-career 
level)  with  an  independent  media 
organization.  Employer  must  support 
applicant's  participation  in  the  prog¬ 
ram,  continue  salary  during  rhe  fel¬ 
lowship  and  guarantee  continued 

employment  on  return. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  completed 
applications  is  NOVEMBER  15,  1989. 

For  further  information,  and  to  obtain 
an  application,  please  contact: 

Patricia  S.  Link,  Manager 
Mexican-U.S.  Journalist 
Exchange  Fellovirships  Program 
809  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  984-5390/91 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER/ 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Zone  2,  50,000  circulation  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  a  controller/chief 
finaincial  officer.  Responsibilities 
include  general  ledger,  A/R,  A/P,  credit, 
collections  and  payroll.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess  budgeting,  costs 
analysis  and  financial  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  and  must  have  leadersnip  and 
managerial  skills.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  4151,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DESK  TOP  PUBLISHING 
BROWNS  NEWS/PUBLISHING,  the 
official  Cleveland  Browns  team  publica¬ 
tion,  is  searching  to  hire  a  person  to 
handle  all  applicable  Macintosh 
computer  operations  as  it  applies  to  the 
make-up  of  the  weekly  tabloid.  MUST 
have  complete  knowledge  of  Macintosh 
computer  systems  ana  all  applicable 
desk  top  publishing  software. 

Good  salary,  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
BROWNS  NEWS/ILLUSTRATED 
Attn:  Rick  McMillen 
PO  Box  799 
Berea,  OH  44017 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  early  in 
(Dctober. 

Daytime  phone  number  will  be 
necessary. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  P&L  respon¬ 
sibility  to  serve  small  community  daily 
newspaper  located  North  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon.  Full  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  required  with  first  letter.  Michael 
Bush,  Park  Communications,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca.  NY  14850. 
(Due  to  number  of  inquires  not  all 
letters  can  be  responded  to.) 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  Zone  5  market.  Publisher  for 
small  daily  with  companion  publica¬ 
tions,  commercial  web  operations. 
Salary,  bonus  plan,  profit  sharing  and 
other  benefits  for  experienced,  success¬ 
ful  operator.  Tell  us  “Why  you"  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  4136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  venerable,  expansionist  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  seaside  communities  in  a  high- 
quality  natural  environment  in  Zone  1 
seeks  an  advertising  manager  capable 
of  recruiting  and  motivating  a  small 
sales  staff.  Excellent  pay  ana  benefits, 
including  generous  monthly  bonuses 
based  on  performance.  Box  4024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Major  Colorado  Daily  Newspaper 
(50,000  plus)  has  immediate  openings 
for  creative  advertising  Sales  People. 
The  ideal  candidates  will  have  Outside 
Advertising  Sales  experience,  are  goal 
oriented  and  possess  a  knack  for  land¬ 
ing  new  business  as  well  as  developing 
current  advertisers  to  full  potential. 
Compensation  includes  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  incentive  program  and  major  bene¬ 
fits.  We  also  offer  you  a  high  quality  of 
life  and  a  variety  of  recreational  activi¬ 
ties.  Please  send  resume  to:  STEPHEN 
BECK,  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  PO  Box  4040, 
Pueblo,  CO  81003.  Fax  (719) 
546-3235. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Put  your  career  on  an  upward  track,  and 
join  one  of  the  fastest-growing  news¬ 
paper  groups  in  the  country.  We  are 
looking  for  experienced  sales  managers 
with  a  successful  track  record  to  lead 
young  staffs  into  the  90’s.  Geographical 
locations  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  plus 
good  benefits  package.  Ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  for  those  who 
can  sell  and  train  others  to  sell.  Only 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  long  hours 
at  buildinga  career  and  a  future  need 
respond.  Send  letter  and  resume  to: 
Box  4117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  aggressive  9,000  circulation  daily 
in  Mississippi.  Applicants  should  be 
customer  driven,  thrive  on  new  ideas, 
and  possess  plenty  of  hustle.  College 
degree  required.  Prior  management 
experience  a  plus  but  will  consider  go- 
getter  with  strong  leadership  qualities. 
Minimum  three  years  in  ad  sales.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to  Tim 
Kalich,  General  Manager,  Greenwood 
Commonwealth,  PO  Box  8050,  Green¬ 
wood,  MS  38930. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Can  you  recruit  and  lead  a  sales  staff  to 
embrace  creative  change  in  challenging 
times?  Have  you  proven  your  abili^  to 
implement  innovative  apporoaches  and 
get  revenue  gains?  Does  your  staff 
respect  you  and  your  ideas?  If  you  can 
answer  yes  to  these  questions,  you  may 
be  the  right  person  for  our  advertising 
director  position  in  Zone  5.  You  should 
also  have  solid  exoerience  in  retail  and 
classified  sales  and  the  marketing  funs- 
tion.  Our  salaries  and  benefits  are 
competitive.  We  are  an  equal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  employer.  Send  your 
resume  to  Box  4162,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper  and  related  publications  in 
Sun  Valley,  ID  resort  area. 

Two  years’  previous  newspaper  sales 
experience,  bachelor’s  degree,  or 
comparable  experience  required.  Mana¬ 
ger  will  train  and  supervise  a  staff  of 
four  for  sales  of  the  weekly,  daily,  and 
seasonal  visitors  guide.  Excellent  orga¬ 
nizational  skills  and  hard  work  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary,  commission  and  health 
benefits.  Please  send  resumes  and 
references  to  Pam  Morris,  Publisher, 
Idaho  Mountain  Express,  PC)  Box  1013, 
Ketchum,  ID  83340. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  medium-size  seven-day  AM  news¬ 
paper  in  a  competitive  market.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  motivating,  training,  and 
supervising  4-person  outside  sales 
staff,  5-person  phoneroom,  telemarket¬ 
ing  person.  Ideal  candidate  would  be 
the  number  two  person  in  classified 
department  or  manager  at  a  smaller 
newspaper  with  proven  track  record. 
High  energy,  positive  attitude,  ability  to 
work  with  details  and  good  people  skills 
essential.  Compensation  package 
includes  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary 
history  to:  Edward  E.  Howard,  Director 
of  Sales  &  Marketing,  The  Express,  PO 
Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18042. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Record  in  Troy,  NY,  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  professional  sales-oriented 
classified  leader.  Strong  promotional 
sales  talent  is  a  must,  along  with 
possessing  good  people  skills.  If  you 
like  competition  and  hard  work,  you’ll 
thrive  and  grow  with  our  45,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
New  York’s  capital  district.  Salary  and 
bonus  plan  plus  a  good  benefit  package 
to  the  sales  professional  who  can 
“MAKE  IT  HAPPEN."  Equal  opportuni- 
W  employer.  Send  resume  to  H.  Robert 
Schadewald,  Marketing  Director,  The 
Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY 
12181. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
For  37,000/six-day  paid  daily  in  river¬ 
front  community  adjacent  to  St.  Louis, 
MO.  Great  move  for  No.  2  person  ready 
to  move  up.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO: 

Jim  Shrader,  THE  TELEGRAPH,  111 
East  Broadway,  Alton,  IL  62002. 


Seek  hungry,  self-confident,  self¬ 
starting  sales  ace  to  sparkplug  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  in  lush  but  competitive 
territory.  Local  preferred.  Resumes  to: 
Sales,  Bay  News,  1433  6lh  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  (JA  90401. 


Leading  San  Francisco  news  and  enter¬ 
tainment  weekly  seeks  exp.  sales  mana¬ 
ger  to  sell  and  manage  and  motivate 
expanding  sales  staff.  Send  resume  to 
S.F.  Weekly,  230  Ritch,  S.F.,  CA 
94107.  Attn:  DSP. 


MARKETING 

Growing  CA  newspaper  group  seeks 
marketing/advertising  professional  to 
direct  young  enthusiastic  team  and  lead 
organization  into  the  90’s.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  professional  growth.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  4149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHONE  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Established  twice  weekly  community 
newspapers  serving  the  Coachella 
Valley  need  an  experienced  classified 
phone  sales  supervisor.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  good  personal  sales 
skills  and  an  ability  to  train  others. 
Those  interested  in  this  opportunity  in  a 
growing  market  should  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  General  Manager, 
Post  Newspapers,  PO  Box  459,  Palm 
Desert,  CA  92261. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL/CO-OP  SUPERVISOR 
Opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic,  results- 
oriented  sales  leader  to  sell,  promote 
and  administer  national  sales  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  co-op  funding,  supervise 
accounts,  and  develop  programs  and 
presentations.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  with  commission  along  with 
excellent  benefits  package.  If  you  have 
a  degree  in  marketing  or  business 
combined  with  solid  sales,  national  and 
co-op  experience,  send  your  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Maro  Collins  by  October  10.  The  Gazet¬ 
te,  500  Third  Ave.  SE,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA 
52401.  EOE. 


RETAIL  AD  DIRECTOR 
Corning,  NY,  a  17,000  PM  seeks  an 
aggressive,  innovative  professional  to 
lead  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  sales 
department.  We’re  in  the  heart  of  a 
growing  market,  nestled  in  a  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Finger  Lakes.  We  have  a 
terrific  plant,  state  of  the  art  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  can-do  attitude.  This  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  someone 
who  has  the  right  mix  of  retail  sales, 
ideas  and  leadership  experience.  If 
you’re  on  the  way  up  and  looking  for  a 
chance  to  excel,  call  John  Ewing,  Mark¬ 
eting  Director,  (607)  936-4651. 


SALES  MANAGER 

For  growing  weekly  Spanish  language 
newspaper  covering  bi-county  Long 
Island.  Results-oriented  team  leader 
will  have  responsibility  for  recruiting 
and  directing  sales  team.  Bilingual 
Spanish/English  required.  Salary  and 
excellent  benefits  package.  Respond  to 
PO  Box  724,  Rockville  Center,  NY 
11571. 


NUMBER  ONE  NYC  Spanish  language 
daily  newspaper  seeks  dynamic,  moti¬ 
vated,  NY  savvy  manager  to  develop  and 
expand  high  potential  retail  advertising 
section. 

Proven  track  record  in  managing  and 
achieving  sales  goals  a  must. 

Knowledge  of  Spanish  a  plus. 

Excellent  incentives  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  to: 

PO  Box  526 
Village  Station 
New  York,  NY  10014. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New 
Mexico’s  largest  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  art  director  for  SAGE,  its  new  month¬ 
ly  Sunday  magazine  for  women.  (Circu¬ 
lation  155,000). 

Duties  include  working  with  editorial 
staff  to  generate  art  ideas,  coordinating 
use  of  staff  and  free-lance  photogra¬ 
phers,  editing  photographs,  assigning 
art  to  illustrators,  designing  pages  and 
cover,  overseeing  color  separations, 
paginating  pages  on  large  screen 
Macintosh  using  Quark  XPress  and 
supervision  of  pages  through  the 
production  process. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Frankie  McCarty,  Managing  Editor 
Albuquerque  Journal 
PO  Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103 
(505)  823-3803. _ 

Great  opportunity  for  an  energetic 
person  who  wants  to  make  the  move  to  a 
challenging  job.  A  major  Southwest 
newspaper  is  looking  for  someone  with 
experience  to  fill  a  full-time  position 
generating  informational  graphics. 
Proficiency  at  design  and  Macintosh 
capabilities  a  must.  Send  samples  and 
resume  to:The  Houston  Post,  Susan 
Barber,  Editorial  Art  Director,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ILLUSTRATOR/ARTIST 
Immediate  opening  for  a  full  time 
illustrator/artist  able  and  willing  to  work 
almost  exclusively  on  a  Macintosh. 
We’re  looking  for  someone  who  has 
good  ideas  and  enjoys  being  a  part  of 
the  creative  pluses.  Lots  of  color  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Knowledge  of  Adobe  illustra¬ 
tor,  typography  and  page  design  a  big 
plus.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to 
George  Patisteas,  Graphic  Arts/Photo 
Editor.  The  Standard  Times,  555  Pleas¬ 
ant  Street,  New  Bedford,  MA  02742. 


INFORMATIONAL 
GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

N.J.’s  fastest  growing  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  candidate  who  loves  news 
and  information  that  visually  enhances 
it.  A  strong  command  of  the  Mac  plus 
visual  researcher/reporter  strengths 
required.  College  degree,  2  plus  years 
experience,  and  design  and  illustration 
skills  a  plus.  Send  non-returnable 
samples  and  resume  to:  ASBURY  PARK 
PRESS,  DESIGN  DIRECTOR,  3601 
HIGHWAY  66,  NEPTUNE,  NJ  07754. 
EOE 


The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  interviewing 
for  a  full-time  graphic  artist.  Must  have 
experience  with  Macintosh.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  designing  feature  pages 
and  promotional  materials  and  creating 
news  graphics  on  deadline.  We  need 
someone  who  can  manage  a  lot  of  diffe¬ 
rent  graphic  needs  and  give  creative 
input  in  our  ongoing  effort  to  improve 
the  newspaper’s  appearance.  We  put  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  newspaper’s 
graphic  appeal.  Will  work  with  one  part- 
timer  and  some  local  art  stringers  to 
produce  high-quality  art  for  a  6-day  PM 
newspaper  with  a  Saturday  circulation 
of  about  34,000.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Terry  Bertling,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


The  Miami  Herald  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  illustrator  to  handle 
opinion/commentary/viewpoint/analysis 
assignments.  Need  a  strong  interest  in 
and  a  good  understanding  of  everyday 
news  events.  Scratch  board  style  a  plus. 
Page  design  and  use  of  typographic 
skills  are  important  to  your  presenta¬ 
tion.  You  must  be  able  to  work  with 
others  and  take  constructive  criticism. 
Salary  is  negotiable.  Excellent  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  portfolio  to 
address  below: 

Randy  Stano,  The  Miami  Herald,  One 
Herald  Plaza.  Miami,  FL  33132. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  Manager  for  small  daily 
and  multiple  weeklies  in  Zone  5.  This 
position  has  responsibility  for  all  corpo¬ 
rate  circulation  development.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  President, 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  107  N.  Sandu¬ 
sky  St.,  Bellevue,  OH  44811. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
promotions  oriented  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  a  staff  of  five  people  in  the 
fastest  growing  area  of  our  market.  The 
manager  will  nave  complete  budgetary 
and  operational  responsibility  for  a 
26,000  plus  circulation  bureau  office. 
We  have  shown  consistent  gains  in  this 
area  and  intend  for  that  to  continue. 
The  successful  applicant  will  have  an 
aggressive  sales  planning  and  promo¬ 
tion  background,  some  single  copy 
experience,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on 
customer  service.  Circulation  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  college  or  university  environ¬ 
ment  would  be  helpful.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Dee 
Carpenter,  Circulation  Director,  PO  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  TRAINER  NEEDED 
If  you  are  a  circulation  manager,  who 
desires  to  be  trained  to  be  a  GM  and 
who  can  teach,  travel,  and  prove  by 
example,  please  submit  a  resume  to: 
Michael  C.  Bush,  Park  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  PRIZE¬ 
WINNING  28,300  daily  with  54% 
growth  in  the  past  decade  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  an  hour  north  of 
Boston  seeks  highly-motivated  sales 
and  service  expert  to  continue  its 
growth.  Job  is  available  now  for  an 
experienced  manager  with  mandatory 
experience  in  planning,  training, 
budgeting  and  sales  management. 
Outline  your  management  experience  in 
a  letter  that  also  lists  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Paul  Flynn,  Executive  VP, 
Foster’s  Daily  Democrat,  333  Central 
Avenue,  Dover,  NH  03820. 


CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  for  daily 
newspaper.  Soho  location.  Must  have 
car.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Resumes  to 
Jim  Jefkie,  c/o  Figs  Form,  Box  274, 
Canal  St.  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10013. 


The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has 
openings  for  Independent  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery  Contractors. 


non  If  ATinu  These  contracts  offer  an  experienced 

circulator  with  dynamic  earning  poten- 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tial,  plus  the  personal  fulfillment  of 
9,000  circulation  daily  in  competitive  running  your  own  business. 

Zone  5  market.  Excellent  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Unlimited  growth  poten-  For  more  details,  please  call  Martha 
tial.  Ideal  for  number  2  looking  to  move  Thompson,  Home  Delivery  Manager,  at 
up.  Reply  to  Box  4116,  Editor  &  (818)713-3158. 

Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER  - -  - - 

AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro  ^he  Times-News,  a  22,000,  seven-day 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive,  daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  has  an  opening 
self-motivated  ’id  upwardly  mobile  ♦w  an  agri-business  reporter  to  cover  a 
Circulation  professional.  We  need  complex  and  diversified  ranching  and 
people  who  can  manage  an  office  of  ten  agricultural  community, 
or  more  District  Managers  in  a  market  II  report  on  such  varied  topics  as 
which  requires  aggressive  sales  plan-  international  trade  and  irrigation,  the 
ning,  a  keen  ability  to  service  custom-  agriculture  protest  movement  and 
ers,  and  possesses  top-notch  communi-  biogenetics,  commodities  and  rural 
cation  and  people  skills.  If  you  are  inter-  dem^raphics.  „  . 

ested  in  the  opportunity,  send  resume  The  Times-News  is  a  small,  but  feisty, 
to  Chuck  Champion.  The  Orange  County  daily  newspaper  with  a  long  commit- 
Register,  625  North  Grand  Avenue,  "lent  to  solid  hard  news  and  issues 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701,.or  call  (714)  reporting. 

953-7741  The  area  offers  a  high  quality  of  life  in  a 

- ^ -  clean  and  safe  Intermountain  commun- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  new  ity  with  abundant  outdoor  recreation, 
national  woman’s  magazine.  IF  MONEY  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
TALKS,  contact  Victor  Prather,  YHB,  samples,  and  names  of  references  to 
9210  Fourth  Street,  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
FL  33702.  (813)  576-7082.  Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 

Idaho  83301. 
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HELP  WANTED 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  sought,  willing 
to  meet  rigorous  standards  of  accuracy, 
sophistication  and  style  in  the  hard- 
edged  coverage  of  the  business  and 
practice  of  law.  Rush  clips,  resume  to 
190  Pryor  St.,  SW,  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 
Richard  Gard,  Managing  Editor,  (404) 
521-1227. 


ASST.  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  Northwest  mdiana,  is 
seeking  an  assistant  metro  editor.  The 
person  we  hire  will  have  strong  content 
editing  skills  and  will  be  aggressive  with 
the  news  and  creative  with  enterprise 
stories.  The  Post-Tribune  is  a  75,000- 
daily,  90,000-Sunday  newspaper  in 
Gary,  30  minutes  from  downtown 
Chicago.  Our  market  is  competitive. 
Candidates  will  have  city-editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
some  examples  of  your  newspaper  or 
other  work  to  Phil  Marty,  Metro  Editor, 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
64602. 


ANALYTICAL  Editor-Reporter  to  cover 
entertainment  industry  and  new  techno¬ 
logies  for  respected  publisher  of  30 
business  newsletters.  Hard  news  and 
analysis  ~  no  personality  stories.  Heavy 
phones,  some  travel.  Work  in  nonsmok¬ 
ing  Hollywood  office  or  your  metro  New 
York  home.  Resume  and  clips:  P.O.  Box 
85486,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90072. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  News  Tribune,  a  55,000  central 
Jersey  daily,  seeks  an  experienced 
assignment  editor  who  has  proven 
supervisory  abilities.  Responsibilities 
include  supervising  a  staff  of  reporters, 
developing  and  executing  enterprise 
stories  and  teaching  and  developing 
staff.  Must  have  at  least  2  years’  report¬ 
ing  and  2  years’  editing  experience  at  a 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Flachsen- 
haar.  Managing  Editor,  The  News 
Tribune,  1  Hoover  Way,  Woodbridge,  NJ 
07095. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


BUREAU  REPORTER 
Upstate  South  Carolina  newspaper 
needs  a  bureau  reporter.  An  entire 
county  is  yours  to  cover,  from  hard  news 
to  features.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Allen  Parsons,  Managing  Editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald  Journal,  187  West  Main 
Street,  Spartanburg,  SC  29301. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Transport  Topics,  a  weekly  trucking 
industry  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  business  reporter. 

We’re  looking  for  the  person  who  can  fill 
an  important  slot  on  a  talented,  energe¬ 
tic  team  that  covers  all  aspects  of  truck¬ 
ing  ~  business,  finance,  technology, 
legislation,  regulation,  people.  4-5 
years  reporting  experience  required, 
with  an  emphasis  on  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  a  strong  plus. 

Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Editor,  Transport 
Topics,  2200  Mill  Rd.,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314.  EOE  M/F/H/V. 

CITY  EDITOR 

If  you’re  no.  2  on  the  city  desk  and 
stymied,  this  is  your  chance  to  be  no.  1, 
to  mold  an  eager  young  staff,  to  help 
shape  our  coverage.  Immediate  op 
ening  on  The  Prince  Georges  Journal 
(circulation  40,000)  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  area.  We  compete  against  the 
best.  Must  have  3-5  years  on  city  desk 
of  metro  or  suburban  daily,  a  sense  of 
graphics  as  well  as  words,  ability  to 
teach  writing  and  reporting.  Must  be 
solid  people  manager  with  high  energy, 
aggressiveness,  ability  to  lead.  Send 
resume,  salary  history,  letter  explaining 
what  you  have  done  and  why  you  are  the 
one  for  us  to:  Jim  Farrell,  Editor,  The 
Prince  Georges  Journal,  9410  Annapo¬ 
lis  Road,  Lanham,  MD  20706. 

M/F/H/V. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  the  savvy,  guts  and  drive  to 
make  it  in  one  of  America’s  most 
intensely  competitive  markets?  If  so,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  a  small, 
but  growing  street-smart  Zone  2  AM 
daily  going  head-to-head  with  the 
giants.  We  need  a  people-oriented 
newsroom  leader  who  knows  how  to 
compete  and  get  the  best  from  a  small, 
creative  staff.  Resume,  clips  to  Box 
4128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


City  Editor  for  Western  PA  daily.  Strong 
on  reporter  training,  proven  leadership 
ability.  Experience  in  job  vital.  Send 
replies  to  Box  4147,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  a  city  editor  to  lead  our 
12  reporters.  Strong  background  in 
covering  local  news  required.  Five  years 
journaTism  experience,  with  some 
supervisory  experience,  preferred.  The 
successful  applicant  will  recognize  the 
value  of  aggressively  pursuing  spot 
news,  as  well  as  more  in-depth  cover¬ 
age,  and  able  to  balance  demands  for 
both.  We  want  someone  with  the  ability 
and  energy  to  bring  out  the  best  in  a 
young  but  ethusiastic  reporting  staff. 
Our  city  editor  must  have  strong  writing 
and  editing  skills  and  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  lead  and  work  well  with  others. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to 
Dermot  Cole,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  PO 
Box  710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 


ax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 
(212)  929-1259 


CITY  EDITOR 

City  Editor  needed  for  AM,  PM,  Sunday 
operation  in  Portland,  ME.  Circulation: 
85,000  daily,  140,000  Sunday.  This 
editor  shares  the  responsibility  for  daily 
and  Sunday  coverage,  which  includes 
managing  reportorial  staff,  developing 
stories  and  editing. 

Applicants  must  have  a  college  degree 
and  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  daily  newspaper,  with  at  least 
three  years  experience  in  a  supervisory 
situation.  Candidates  must  have 
demonstrated  superior  news  judgment 
and  supervisory  skill  as  well  as  strong 
organizational,  administrative  and  edit¬ 
ing  ability. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  interest  and  complete  resume 
no  later  than  October  14,  1989  to: 

PORTLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
ATTN:  Personnel  Department 
P.O.  Box  1460 
Portland,  ME  04104 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


FINANCIAL 

REPORTER 

VARIETY,  the  show-biz  weekly 
trade  paper,  seeks  experienced 
finanical  writer  with  background 
in  entertainment/communication 
industries,  to  cover  Wall  St.  beat. 
5  plus  years  experience 
required.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements; 

E.  PURELIS  -  FR 
VARIETY 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
475  Park  Ave.  So,  NY  10016 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/HA7 _ 


I  HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  I 

HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COLLEGE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Occidental  College,  a  private,  liberal 
arts  institution  in  Los  Angeles,  seeks  an 
editor  for  quarterly  56-pa^e  magazine. 
Sharp  editing  and  writing  skills 
required,  plus  experience  working  with 
printers,  photographers,  designers  and 
writers.  Quafifications:  Requires 
B.A./equivalent.  Work  experience  in  an 
academic  setting  highly  desirable.  Posi¬ 
tion  title:  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Information.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  three  references,  and  salary 
requirements,  by  October  30  to  Floyd 
Lawrence,  Director,  PIO,  Occidental 
College,  1600  Campus  Road,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90041.  EOE/AA. 


COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  New  England's  fastest  growing 
daily  newspapers  seeks  a  copy  editor, 
fast,  accurate  and  experienced.  New 
England  candidates  strongly  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Edward  K.  Shanahan,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Register  Citizen,  190  Water  St., 
Torrington,  CT  06790. 

COPY  EDITOR 

New  national  thoroughbred  racing  daily 
located  in  southern  California  looking 
for  night  copy  editor.  Horse  racing 
experience  (writing  or  PR)  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  familiarity  preferred;  excellent 
spelling  and  grammar  essential.  Recent 
grad  OK.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Copy  Editor 
FI(3S  Form 

161  W. Victoria,  No.  200 
Long  Beach,  CA  90805 

COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  OH,  has 
openings  for  experienced  copy  editors 
with  expertise  in  either  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  features  or  layout/page  design. 
Critique  of  paper  may  lead  to  4-day 
tryout.  Salary  range  is  $454.77  to 
$757.77  per  week.  We  also  offer  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Please 
call  Rosemary  Kovacs,  (216) 
344-4877. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  copy  editor  who 
would  like  to  have  it  all;  A  challenging, 
and  rewarding  position  with  a  rapidly 
growing  daily,  a  great  place  to  live  and 
work  on  Florida’s  Atlantic  coast,  a 
modern  newsroom.  We  offer  the  best 
and  we  exp^t  the  best.  The  successful 
applicant  will  have  a  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  Of  related  field,  a  commitment  to 
excellence  in  headline  writing  and  page 
design  and  the  discipline  to  edit  local 
and  wire  copy  to  its  finest.  Non-smoker. 
Send  resume  and  three  tear  sheets  to 
Byron  Gray,  Vero  Beach  Press-Journal, 
PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  on  the  language  and  AP  style? 
Want  an  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
small  daily  and  help  us  get  better?  Have 
an  eye  for  page  design?  This  is  an  ideal 
position  for  a  reporter  looking  to  move  to 
an  editing  slot,  or  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  move  to  a  19,000  circulation  paper. 
Send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  sample  of  your  work 
to  Bill  Blocher,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Ocean  County  Observer,  Toms  River,  NJ 
08754.  Northeast  applicants  only. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  Knight-Ridder  AM  on  Florida's 
West  coast  needs  a  copy  editor  on  its 
bu^  8-person  news  desk.  Job  includes 
editing  and  layout.  Minimum  1  year 
de«k  experience.  Write  Neil  Besougloff, 
News  Editor,  The  Bradenton  Herald,  PO 
Box  921,  Bradenton,  FL  34206.  (813) 
745-7018.  EOE. 


EDITOR 

Jewish  Floridian,  Miami  seeks  editor. 
Editing,  layout,  re-write.  Varied  duties. 
PO  Box  012973,  Miami,  FL  33101. 

56 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Learn  pagination  with  award-winning 
15,70(3  AM  daily  180  miles  north  of 
Denver.  Modern,  fast-paced  newsroom 
with  multiple  wire  services.  Reporting 
or  editing  experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  talented  grads.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  empioyer.  Resume,  samples  to 
Managing  Editor,  Star-Herald,  PO 
1709,  Scottsbiuff,  NE  69363-1709. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  Bucks  County,  PA,  Courier  Times 
(64,000  Daily  and  71,000  Sunday)  in 
suburban  Philadelphia  is  seeking  appl¬ 
icants  in  two  separate  areas  --  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  reporting.  If  you  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  either  area  and  already  have 
excelled  in  your  current  position,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
provide  a  resume  and  a  complete  cover 
letter  on  your  strengths  and  career 
goals.  Write  to  Joe  Halberstein,  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor,  8400  Route  13,  Levittown, 
PA  19057. 


DEPUTY  SPORTS  EDITOR 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  armed  with 
increased  space  and  staff  and  aiming  to 
further  improve  its  sports  pages,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  deputy  sports  editor.  We  are 
seeking  a  strong  leader  who  can  be  the 
No.  2  person  in  a  department  of  28. 
This  person  must  be  a  strong  word 
editor,  a  creative  page  designer,  a  great 
idea  person  and  hard  worker.  We  cover 
three  major-league  teams  and  two  major 
colleges  and  are  looking  for  a  major- 
league  deputy  who  may  or  may  not  now 
be  in  sports.  This  person  must  have  at 
least  five  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience,  including  some  some  time 
as  an  editor.  Send  a  letter,  resume, 
salary  history  and  some  examples  of 
your  work  to;  Chuck  Salituro,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  PO  Box 
661,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 

Do  you  want  to  work  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  newspaper?  Do  you  want  to 
flex  your  creative  muscle  with  special 
projects?  Do  you  want  a  chance  to 
shine?  The  Odessa  American  is  looking 
for  copy  editors  with  the  talent,  creativi¬ 
ty  and  eagerness  that  puts  them  a  cut 
above  the  competition.  Here  you  can  go 
as  far  as  your  ability  will  carry  you.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to:  Keith  Brisco,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor;  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  to  supen/ise  estab¬ 
lished  legal  publications  in  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Minnesota.  Law  degree 
preferred.  Newspaper  experience 
essential.  Challenging  and  fun  position 
for  self-motivated  individual  who  knows 
how  to  work  with  freelance  writers  and 
deadlines.  Must  have  strong  re-write 
skills.  Salary  $35,000/negotiable 
based  on  experience.  Send  resume  to: 
Minnesota  Lawyer,  123  N.  Third  St., 
Suite  203,  Minneapolis,  MN  55401. 

EDITOR 

Our  growing  Zone  3  daily  needs  new 
leadership  to  revitalize  our  news  opera¬ 
tion.  The  right  candidate  will  be  an 
experienced  manager  with  solid  people 
skills.  He/she  must  be  willing  to  work 
hard  and  able  to  hire  then  tram  a  team 
of  professionals.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  4139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS,  WRITERS 
Growing  CA  newspaper  group  seeks 
enthusiastic  talented  news  editors, 
copy  editors,  and  reporters.  A  variety  of 
positions  are  opened  at  our  weeklies 
and  small  dailies.  A  great  opportunity 
for  professional  growth.  Send  work 
samples,  salary  history  and  resume  to 
Box  4150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

TWICE  WEEKLY 

Editor  of  central  Florida  twice  weekly 
with  companion  sister  weekly.  If  you 
have  experience  editing  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  are  knowledgeable  of 
Macintosh  desk  top  publishing,  you  will 
be  someone  we  want  to  talk  to.  We  seek 
a  person  who  will  plan  to  make  a 
commitment  to  the  newspaper  and  the 
community  and  guide  and  direct  a  news 
staff  of  four.  Competitive  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Richard  Hitt, 
President  Florida  Region,  Independent 
Newspapers  Inc.,  3109  Old  State  Road 
8,  Lake  Placid,  FL  33852,  or  call  (813) 

465-7300. _ 

E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTER 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  seeking  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  extensive  experience  covering 
the  environment  for  a  high-profile  beat. 
Though  Florida  faces  extreme  environ¬ 
mental  pressures,  the  beat  also 
emphasises  national  and  international 
coverage.  Applicants  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  issues  including 
air  and  water  pollution,  wetlands 
destruction,  land  use  and  conservation, 
pesticides  and  toxic  chemicals,  global 
warming  and  endangered  species. 
Superior  writing  skills  are  required. 

Send  a  resume,  clips  and  references  to; 

Michael  Bales 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
633  North  Orange  Ave. 

Orlando,  FL  32801 


Energetic  committed  reporter  with 
moderate  living  standards  needed  to 
help  expand  growing  twice  weekly 
community  newspaper  in  scenic  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  NY.  Immediate  opening. 
Write  Tony  Jones,  PO  Box  246,  Hill¬ 
sdale,  NY  12529. 


FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR 
We  need  an  editor  with  solid  layout  and 
headline  skills.  At  least  two  years  desk 
experience  required.  Should  be  creative 
and  have  good  features  news  instincts. 
Experience  with  color  and/or  pagination 
a  plus.  Send  resume  to  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  FCE,  PO  Box  1231,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  NY  12602.  EOE/M/F. 


FEATURES  REPORTER 
A  36,000  circulation,  7-day  morning 
paper  in  the  Adirondacks  region  seeks  a 
creative  reporter  eager  to  tackle  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  assignments,  from  health  and 
entertainment  features  to  personality 
profiles  and  indepth  articles  on  social 
issues.  Candidates  from  the  Northeast 
preferred.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Marianne  Comfort,  Features  Editor,  The 
Post  Star,  Lawrence  and  Cooper 
Streets,  Glen  Falls,  NY  12801. 

FEATURE  WRITER 

If  you  are  a  colorful  writer  with  a  lively 
voice,  more  ideas  than  you  can  pursue 
and  a  background  in  both  news  and 
feature  reporting,  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
wants  to  hear  from  you.  The  Sentinel  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  to  write  trend 
pieces  and  profiles  for  its  Style  Section 
-  stories  that  illuminate  the  changing 
lives  of  people  who  live  in  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  fastest-growing  cities.  The  job  will 
go  to  an  experienced  writer  whose  work 
IS  adventurous,  insightful  and  fun  to 
read. 

Send  a  resume  and  5  to  10  clips  to: 

Mr.  Dana  Eagles 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 

The  Orlando  Sentinel 
633  North  Orange  Ave. 

Orlando,  FL  32801 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
With  daily  experience  sought  for  daily 
(Monday  through  Friday)  newspaper  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico.  Photo 
skills,  dependable  transportation 
required.  Bilingual  a  definte  plus.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Publisher,  Sammy  Lopez,  Box  881, 
Doming,  NM  88(331.  No  telephone 
calls,  please. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
Knight-Ridder  PM  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  government  reporter  who  is  an 
aggressive  daily  news  writer,  quick  on 
deadline,  and  skilled  at  writing  in-depth 
trend  and  impact  stories  with  strong 
people  angles.  Transportation  issues 
are  part  of  the  beat.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Charles  St.  Cyr,  Metro  Editor, 
The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Strong  manager  with  ability  to  direct 
both  photo  and  graphics  operations 
sought  for  Zone  5  metro  daily.  Under¬ 
standing  of  photo  and  graphic  color, 
design  and  computer  graphics  critical. 
Ability  to  operate  as  part  of  a  team  a 
must.  Person  with  news  background 
preferred.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Growing  southwest  daily  has  openings 
for  the  following  positions: 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  sharp  editing 
skills,  good  news  judgement  and  layout 
ability,  to  take  charge  of  the  copy  desk; 
CITY  EDITOR  to  lead  a  staff  of  16. 

Box  4135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH-QUALITY  sifiall  daily  seeks  two 
individuals  to  round  out  staff.  Reporter 
to  cover  city  hall  and  cops.  First  rate 
photographer.  We're  experienced  at 
being  a  stepping-stone  for  top-notch 
beginners.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

The  Commericial  Review 
PO  Box  1049 
Portland,  IN  47371 


HISPANIC  HERALD  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
Growing  weekly  Spanish  language 
newspaper  seeks  experienced  editor/ 
assistant  publisher  to  take  hands-on 
responsibility.  Fluent  written  Spanish 
required.  Candidates  should  have 
experience  in  progressively  responsible 
editorial  and  advertising  positions. 
Excellent  benefits  package,  compensa¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  experience. 
Respond  to  PO  Box  724,  Rockville 
Center,  NY  11571. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  years  or  more 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Year-long  program,  beginning 
Sept.  19, 1990,  combines  writing  long- 
form  articles  for  publication  with 
studies  leading  tO  a  master's  degree. 
Ten  fellows  appointed  each  year  receive 
free  tuition  plus  monthly  living 
stipends.  Reporting  trip  to  Washington 
included.  Selection  is  competitive. 
Write  or  call  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Prog¬ 
ram,  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210,  (614)  292-2607, 
292-9807. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Zone  1  weekly  group.  $35,000  salary. 
Report  directly  to  the  publisher.  Full 
charge  of  13-person  staff.  Liberal  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  have  previous  experience 
running  a  multi-paper  operation.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4137,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 

THE  JEWISH  WEEK 

The  nation's  leading  English-language 
Jewish  weekly  newspaper  (113,000 
ABC)  seeks  a  professional  in  contem¬ 
porary  journalism  to  manage  staff  of 
twelve,  plus  correspondents,  free¬ 
lancers  and  wires.  Best  candidates  will 
have  broad  knowledge  of  Jewish  affairs, 
sound  news  and  features  judgment, 
polished  desk  skills  and  familiarity  with 
computer  environment.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefits.  Reply;  Phillip 
Ritzenberg,  Publisher/Editor,  The 
Jewish  Week,  1457  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10036. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Needed  for  growing  5-day,  13,500  PM 
daily  in  the  Finger  Lakes.  Requires 
strong  layout,  editing  and  people  skills. 
Good  benefits,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume,  samples 
to:  Bob  Matson,  ME,  The  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  73  Buffalo  Street,  Canandaigua, 
NY  14424. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Times-News,  a  22,000  7-day 
morning  daily  serving  8  southern  ID 
counties,  is  looking  for  a  news  editor  to 
lead  its  5-person  universial  desk.  The 
Times-News  is  a  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  site  for  the  Howard  Publications 
Group  and  features  the  latest  in  desktop 
pagination  as  well  as  electronic  photo 
and  graphics  imaging.  The  paper  is 
currently  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  redesign  project  and  is  rapaidly 
expanding  its  use  of  color.  The  right 
candidate  will  have  an  extensive  famil¬ 
iarity  with  mangement,  pagnination, 
graphics  and  color;  a  love  of  the 
language  and  type,  as  well  as  appropi- 
ate  education  and  solid  skills  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  coaching.  The  Times-  News  is 
located  in  Twin  Falls,  a  clean,  safe 
Western  community  of  27,000,  close  to 
abundant  outdoor  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison 
is  seeking  a  news  editor  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  our  news  coverage.  He  or  she 
will  manage  the  universal  copy  desk, 
make  descisions  on  news  play  and  inter¬ 
act  with  non-newsroom  departments. 
Candidates  should  have  strong  creden¬ 
tials  in  copy  editing,  layout,  news  selec¬ 
tion  and  management. 

The  State  Journal  is  an  innovative 
important  7-day  morning  newspaper 
(84,000  daily  and  153,000  Sunday)  in 
an  exciting  state  capital  and  university 
city  with  an  excellent  quality  of  life. 

Submit  applications  to  Clifford  C. 
Behnke,  Managing  Editor,  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Mid-sized  New  England  daily  close  to 
Boston  wants  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  News  Executive  who  has  a 
passion  for  motivating  staff  and  creat¬ 
ing  innovative  ways  to  covering  routine 
news  and  enterprise  assignments.  Join 
a  management  team  that  sets  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  doing  things  better  every  day. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  4152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Top  notch  news  editor/page  designer  to 
join  aggressive  news  desk  in  highly 
competitive  New  York  tabloid  market.  If 
you're  creative  and  like  to  rock  n'  roll, 
send  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
Box  4158,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 
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Opening  available  for  a  strong  team 
player  on  the  news  desk  committed  to 
producing  a  first  rate  news  section. 
Must  possess  strong  copy  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills,  excel  in  page 
design  (color  fronts  and  inside  pages), 
have  two  to  five  years  newspper  experi¬ 
ence.  Become  a  key  staff  member  of 
small  daily  newspaper  located  in  a  fast 
growing  Northern  (California  communi¬ 
ty.  Send  resume,  samples  and  head¬ 
lines,  color  and  B&W  page  designs  to 
Box  4142.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE/CRIME  REPORTER 
State  wide  40,000  AM  in  the  northern 
Rockies  seeks  aggressive  reporter 
capable  of  covering  a  busy  beat  but  also 
going  beneath  the  surface  with  prospec¬ 
tive  and  investigative  stories.  Resume 
and  clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Gary 
Moseman,  Great  Falls  Tribune,  PO  Box 
5468,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403. 


The  best  thinking  has  been 
done  in  solitude. 

The  worst  has  been  done 
in  turmoil. 

THOMAS  EDISON 


REPORTERS 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  Northwest  Indiana,  is 
seeking  a  general  assignment  reporter 
and  a  business  reporter.  The  people  we 
hire  will  have  strong  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  skills  and  will  be  aggressive  and 
creative  with  enterprise  stories.  The 
Post-Tribune  is  a  75,000-daily, 
90,000-Sunday  newspaper  in  Gary,  3() 
minutes  from  downtown  Chicago.  Our 
market  is  competitive.  Candidates  will 
have  3-5  years  of  experience.  Send  a 
resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to  Phil 
MarW,  Metro  Editor,  Post-Tribune, 
1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402. 


REPORTERS  AND  COPY  EDITORS 
The  Times  Herald-record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  news¬ 
paper,  located  90  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Our  circulation  is  86,500 
daily  and  100,000  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  reporters  and  copjy  editors.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  have  a  minimum  of  2  years 
experience  with  a  daily.  Degree  desired, 
preferably  in  journalism  or  English. 

Send  resume  to:  Debra  A.  Sherman, 
Personnel  Director,  The  Times  Herald- 
Record,  40  Mulberry  St.,  Middletown, 
NY  10940. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/V/H. 


REPORTER  -  PM  daily  in  Rl  seeks  beat/ 
general  assignment  reporter.  Fluency  in 
Spanish  and/or  Portuguese  a  must.  Call 
Randy  Szyba,  ME,  The  Evening  Times, 
Pawtucket,  Rl.  (401)  722-4000. 


REPORTER 

Entry  level  government/education 
reporting  position  on  award-winning 
daily.  Salary  to  $15,900.  Resume, 
cover  letter  to  Alan  Blanchard,  Ironton 
Tribune,  PO  Box  647,  Ironton,  OH 
45638. 


REPORTER  and  EDITOR  -  California 
coastal  weekly  group  seeks  two  posi¬ 
tions.  Government  reporter  with  2  years 
experience.  Editor  with  3  to  5  years. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Steve  Berta, 
SCCN,  Box  10,  Carpinteria,  CA  93013, 
Of  call  (805)  566-2222. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS 

If  you're  a  journalist  who  enjoys  making 
a  real  difference  in  your  community, 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  No  current 
openings,  but  we  want  to  update  our 
resume  files.  We're  a  paginated,  award¬ 
winning  15,700  a.m.  daily  180  miles 
north  of  Denver.  Modern  newsroom, 
great  benefits,  competitive  salaries. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Resume, 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  Star- 
Herald,  PO  1709,  Scottsbluff,  NE 
69363-1709. 


SPORTS  DESK 

Like  more  progressive  layout,  calling 
the  shots,  plenty  of  competition?  We're 
a  70,000  D/S  looking  for  someone  to 
help  work  the  slot.  One  of  few  two-paper 
cities  left  in  U.S.  Send  resume,  tear 
sheets  to  The  Trentonian,  c/o  Athan 
Atsales,  Sports  Editor,  600  Perry  St., 
Trenton,  NJ  08602. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Oregon's  best  small  daily  needs  a  sports 
editor  to  cover  a  PAC-10  university,  a 
community  college  and  area  high 
schools.  Minimum  of  two  years  on  a 
daily,  solid  desk  skills  and  proven  abili¬ 
ty  to  find  scoops.  Supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Libet  Hatch,  H.R.  Manager, 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  PO  Box  368, 
^rvallis,  OR  97339  by  October  7.  EOE 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  43,000  AM 
daily.  1-2  years  experience.  Duties 
include  preps,  ACC  and  desk.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Eric  Schurer, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Gaston  Gazette,  PO 
Box  1538,  Gastonia.  NC  28053. 


SPORTS  WRITER/SPORTS  DESK 
The  Anchorage  Times  sports  depart¬ 
ment  has  immediate  openings  for  an 
aggressive  writer  and  a  seasoned  copy 
desk/layout  editor.  Our  PM  daily,  AM 
Sat.  -  Sun.  newspapers  sports  section 
has  been  judged  one  of  the  nation's 
best  by  Associated  Press  sports  editors 
over  the  past  three  years.  Hard  news, 
hard-nos^  reporting  skills  homed  by  at 
least  three  years'  experience  beyond  the 
college  newspaper  level  a  must  for  the 
writing  position.  Experience  in  modular 
layout  and  accuracy  under  deadline 
pressure  required  for  the  copy  desk 
position.  Send  resume  and  three  exam- 

?les  of  your  work  to  The  Anchorage 
imes.  Sports  Department,  Box  40. 
Anchorage,  AK  99510. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

For  rapidly  expanding  tri-weekly  with 
Sunday  edition.  Excellent  writing  skills 
needed  with  heavy  wire/layout  experi¬ 
ence.  Full  time  position  now  open. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Sjrarts  Editor, 
The  Californian,  PO  Box  970,  Temecu- 
la,  CA  92390,  (714)  676-4315. 

The  News-Herald,  Ohio's  largest  subur¬ 
ban  daily,  is  looking  for  four  future 
newsroom  leaders. 

Assistant  City  Editor  to  edit  local  news, 
guide  reporters  and  prepare  to  be  our 
city  editor  someday. 

Sports  News  Editor  to  direct  our  three- 
person  overnight  sports  desk,  breathe 
life  and  new  ideas  into  our  award¬ 
winning  section  and  prepare  to  be  our 
sports  editor  someday. 

Entertainment  Editor,  to  edit  our 
sprightly  weekend  magazine  and  help 
out  with  assorted  daily  desk  duties. 
Reporter,  a  versatile,  enthusiastic,  curi¬ 
ous  reporter  who  thrives  in  a  fast-paced 
newsroom  is  what  we  want.  You  supply 
the  basics,  we'll  point  you  in  the  right 
direction. 

We're  an  aggressive  60,000  PM  located 
25  miles  east  of  Cleveland  which  covers 
news,  features  and  sports  like  a  metro. 
If  you  have  1-5  years'  experience  and 
want  to  make  the  most  of  your  ability, 
send  resume  and  clips  to  Ted  Diadiun, 
Executive  Editor,  PO  Box  351, 
Willoughby,  OH  44094. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  5  day  daily  in  metro  DC  area.  4-5 
years  daily  reporting  background  a 
must.  We  go  up  against  the  best  every 
day  and  need  someone  who  can  meet 
the  challenge,  looking  beyond  the  obvi¬ 
ous  and  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  story. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  including 
salary  history  to:  Jim  Farrell,  Editor,  The 
Prince  Georges  Journal,  9410  Annapo¬ 
lis  Road,  Lanham,  MO  20706. 

M/F/HA/. 


TV/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 

We  need  a  writer  who  can  lead  our 
coverage  in  TV,  movies,  video  and 
contemporary  music.  Some  column 
writing  and  criticism  will  be  required. 
Outstanding  writing  and  knowledge  of 
the  entertainment  industries  are  the 
primary  qualities  we  are  looking  for.  We 
are  a  70,0(X)  state  capital  daily  with 
some  big  plans  for  the  future.  We  offer  a 
modern  working  environment  in  a  clean 
city  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  and  a 
letter  telling  us  how  you  would  do  the 
job  to:  Patrick  Coburn,  Managing 
Editor,  The  State  Journal-Register,  One 
Copley  Plaza,  PO  Box  219,  Springfield, 
IL  62705.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


WANTED  -  Editor  and  copy/news  editor 
for  fast-growing  southern  California  tri¬ 
weekly  looking  for  strong  newsroom 
leaders.  Top  editing  and  peop  le  skills  a 
must.  We  offer  plenty  of  sunshine, 
booming  coverage  area  and  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  right  people.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  The  (iaiifornian,  PO 
Box  970,  Temecula,  CA  92390,  or  call 
Irwin  Frank  or  (tordon  Johnson  at  (714) 
676-4315. 


We're  a  growing  southern  California  tri¬ 
weekly  looking  for  a  strong  newsroom 
leader.  Top  editing  and  people  skills  a 
must.  We  offer  plenty  of  sunshine,  a 
booming  coverage  area  and  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  PO  Box  970, 
Temecula,  CA  92390. 


We're  looking  for  three  experienced, 
aggressive  reporters  to  report  out  of  The 
Herald's  new,  state-of-the-art  facility 
for  a  Bay  Area  chain  of  dailies. 
Someone  with  an  investigative  bent  is 
needed  to  cover  the  Lawrence  Liver¬ 
more  National  Laboratory  -  an  AM 
Baba's  cave  of  important  and  even 
mysterious  stories  waiting  for  discovery. 
Science  experience  isn't  critical.  The 
best  candidates  will  know  how  to  root 
stories  from  the  clutches  of 
bureaucrats. 

A  science  background  is  necessary  for 
the  science  writer  position,  s  new  beat 
for  our  chain.  We  need  a  reporter  who 
can  help  the  ordinary  reader  understand 
the  extraordinary  impacts  of  science  on 
our  lives  and  lifestyles  -  from  medical 
breakthroughs  to  space  and  defense 
research. 

We  also  need  a  pure  writer/reporter  to 
rove  the  East  Bay  covering  hot,  spot 
news  while  constantly  seeking  out 
stories  on  major  issues. 

Please  send  a  packet  -  letter,  resume 
and  clips  -  that  forces  us  to  throw  open 
our  doors  for  an  interview.  Send  to: 
Terry  Winckler,  city  editor.  The  Herald, 
4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA 
94566. 


WIRE/SUNDAY  EDITOR 
Experienced  copy  editor  with  ability  to 
manage.  You'll  head  our  copy  desk,  run 
a  daily  news  meeting,  edit  the  Sunday 
edition.  We're  a  30,0(X)  7-day  daily, 
strong  on  local  news  in  a  university 
community;  great  outdoor  area.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Jack  Winning, 
Editor,  The  Enterprise  Record,  PO 
Box  9,  Chico,  CA  95927. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION/TECH 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION/TECH 


Zone  4  daily  seeks  creative  Lifestyle 
editor  with  ability  to  generate  story 
ideas  and  lifestyle  sections  targetted 
toward  specific  readership  interests. 
Lively  Creative  pa^  design  a  necessity. 
Circulation  is  87,000  daily  and 
125,000  Sunday.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  abilities.  Box 
4108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Zone  2  70,000  circulation  daily  is 
adding  a  Sunday  edition.  Looking  for  an 
experienced  design/layout  person  to 
assist  in  designing  the  new  addition, 
then  oversee  layout  and  design  of 
Sunday  section  fronts.  Job  has  growth 
potential.  Send  examples  of  work, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCERS:  New  upbeat/upscale/ 
well-rounded  magazine  for  the  18-34 
year-old  woman.  We  are  seeking  crea¬ 
tive  writers  nationwide.  IF  MOONEY 
TALKS,  contact  Steve  Ball,  YHB,  9210 
Fourth  Street,  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33702.  (813)  576-7082. _ 


Classified  Advertising; 

(212)  675-4380 

_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  hands-on  marketing 
manager  to  bring  strong  technical  skills 
and  a  team-building  management  style 
to  a  Zone  5  city  newspaper  with  circula¬ 
tion  and  newsroom  projects.  Creativity 
and  productivity  are  important.  Our 
salaries  and  benefits  are  competitive. 
We  are  an  equal  employment  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer.  Send  your  resume  to  Box 
4161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VP  MARKETING/SALES 

A  NE  Spanish  language  daily  with 
60,000  plus  circulation,  seeks  an 
aggressive,  results-oriented,  advertising 
executive  to  direct  sales,  marketing  and 
promotions.  A  degree  in  marketing  is 
prefemed  combing  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  retail  and  classified  sales. 
You  will  plan,  create  and  assume 
responsibili^  for  the  expansion  of  our 
existing  market  share.  We  circulate  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  therefore, 
proven  results  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  are  required. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  a  plus.  If  you  thrive  on  compet¬ 
ition  and  can  inspire  and  motivate  a 
professioani  sales  team  to  excellence, 
please  send  your  resume  including 
salary  history  to  CDR,  PO  Box  526, 
Village  Station,  New  York,  NY  10014. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Overall  responsibilities  for  photography, 
design  and  graphics  for  our  award¬ 
winning  40,000  offset  daily  in  South 
central  Michigan.  Responsibilities 
include  supervising  5  photographers, 
and  vrorking  with  3  artists  and  depart¬ 
mental  editors  to  produce  the  best 
possible  visual  presentation  every  day. 
We  need  someone  with  strong  technical 
skills  who  is  also  a  good  communicator 
and  organizer.  Must  be  experienced 
with  color.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits,  and  good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  quality  newspaper  group. 
Send  resume  with  a  statement  of  your 
thoughts  on  what  makes  good  newspap¬ 
er  photography  and  design  as  well  as 
samples  of  your  work  to  Sandy  Pety- 
kiewicz.  Editor,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
214  South  Jackson,  Jackson,  Ml 
49204.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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Watertown  Daily  Times,  New  York’s  top 
daily  in  its  class  (42,O0O)  is  looking  for 
an  accomplished  photographer  to  join 
its  6-person  photo  department.  Job 
involves  sharing  coverage  of  a  rural 
county  with  emphasis  on  color  news 
and  news/feature  shots.  Applicants 
must  be  proficient  in  darkroom  work, 
caption  writing  and  time  management. 
Nikon  equipment  provided.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  samples  by  October  20  to: 
Charles  Decker,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  260 
Washington  St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

ASSISTANT  PREPRESS  MANAGER 
The  St.  Louis  Sun,  St.  Louis’  new  daily 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  assistant 
pre-press  manager.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  three  to  five  years 
composing  management  experience, 
well-developed  people  skills,  and  solid 
technical  knowledge  of  offset  make-up. 

The  assistant  pre-press  manager  will  be 
responsible  for  nightly  on-time  Sun  pre¬ 
press  production  and  manage  a  staff  of 
19  high  achievers. 

This  is  a  terrific  opportjnity  for  some¬ 
one  desiring  a  challenging  career-track 
position,  higher  than  average  compen¬ 
sation,  a  motivated  staff  and  a  beautiful 
working  environment.  Knowledge  of 
Scitex,  Autokon  1000,  DISC  ad 
composition,  Chemco  Newscan  and 
Tegra  Genesis  II  is  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
and  refereneces  to: 

Joan  Sternberg,  Human  Resources 
Director,  St.  Louis  Sun,  100  South  4th 
Street,  St.  Louis,  MO  63102. 

ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Growing  newspaper  is  seeking  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  supen/isory  skills  and  able  to 
work  a  flexible  shedule.  Candidate  must 
have  experience  with  Muller-Martini 
inserter.  Competitive  wages.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  888, 
Lawrence,  KS  66044. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
An  outstanding  west  coast  supervisory 
opportunity  with  a  growing  major  daily. 
We  are  seeking  a  second  shift  supervi¬ 
sor.  Candidates  must  be  self  motivated, 
proven  leadership  abilities,  with  an 
upbeat  personality  and  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  history  to: 
Production  Department,  21221  Oxnard 
St.  Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367. 
Excellent  Production  Manager  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  people  oriented  team  builder 
with  communication  skills.  We  are  a 
daily  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant  that  provides  an  all  inclusive 
concept  ~  from  idea  to  delivered  piece. 
Responsible  for  composing,  camera  & 
plate,  and  computer  programming. 
Goss  Suburban  press,  4  units  ~  we’re 
planning  to  expand.  Leadership,  busi¬ 
ness  sense,  positive  can  do  attitude, 
and  good  people  skills  are  require¬ 
ments.  We  want  someone  who  can 
organize  and  take  pride  in  making  a 
good  operation  better!  Ideal  for  some¬ 
one  who  has  gained  experience  and 
wants  to  take  charge.  Please  send 
resume  to  Box  4154,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

West  coast  daily  newspaper  seeks  press 
supervisor  to  lead  and  motivate  press 
crew  on  an  8  unit  double  width  TKS 
offset  press.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
be  quality  oriented  with  strong  leader¬ 
ship  and  technical  skills,  ^cellent 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Department,  The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302.  E.O.E. 


MANAGER,  TYPE  PRODUCTION 
Autologic,  the  leader  in  electronic 
publishing  systems  with  the  most  tech¬ 
nologically  sophisticated,  quality- 
oriented  production  program,  has  an 
opening  for  a  Type  Production  Manager. 

This  position  will  supervise  a  group  of 
designers  working  on  digital  outline  font 
production;  establish  new  procedures, 
set  and  maintain  schedules  and  QC 
results;  and  research  the  application  of 
new  font  technologies. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  in- 
depth  typographic  knowledge  and 
experience,  augmented  by  strong  orga¬ 
nizational  skills.  Excellent  verbal  and 
written  communications  skills  required. 

For  immediate  and  confidential  consid¬ 
eration,  please  send  resume,  including 
salary  history  to: 

T.L.  Janes 
Autologic,  Inc. 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91320 
_ EOE  M/F/H/V 


Knowledge  without  wisdom 
is  a  load  of  books  on  the 
back  of  an  ass. 

JAPANESE  PROVERB 


PRESS  MANAGER 

Our  expanded  daily  local  town  coverage 
has  added  excitement  to  the  pulse  of 
the  oldest  continuously  daily  published 
newspaper  in  the  nation.  As  press 
manager  for  the  third  shift,  you  will 
report  directly  to  the  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  managing  two  crew  supervisors  and 
the  press  operators  who  print  our 
229,000  daily,  309,000  Sunday 
volume.  To  qualify  for  this  position  you 
must  possess: 

•  A  minimum  of  5  years’  press  exper¬ 
ience  along  with  the  ability  to  work  on 
Goss  Metro  presses 

•  Demonstrated  successful  manage¬ 
ment  experience 

•  Leadership  skills 

•  Strong  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills 

•  Ability  to  make  decisions  and  follow 
through  on  them  to  the  successful 
compTetion  of  goals 

•  Ability  to  adjust  to  a  changing 
environment 

•  Organizational/time  management 
skiHs 

•  Flexibility 

Interested  individuals  should  call: 
Colleen  Barry,  Employment  Manager, 
The  Hartford  Courant,  (203) 
241-3810. 

EOE 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  (JA  90042. 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
A  major  west  coast  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  qualified  pre-press  manager. 
Candidates  must: 

Have  great  proven  people  skills 

Be  a  good  communicator 

Be  self  motivated 

Be  familiar  with  offset  printing 

Have  an  understanding  of  production 

technology 

Have  an  upbeat  personality 
Want  to  achieve  results 
If  you  believe  you  want  to  work  on  a 
winning  team  and  have  a  good  salary 
and  benefits  package,  send  your 
resume  and  history  to:  Production 
Department,  21221  Oxnard  St.,  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  CA  91367. 


PRE-PRESS/CAMERA  SUPERVISORS 

Harte-Hanks  Shopper,  the  nations’s 
largest  shopping  magazine  is  searching 
for  high  energy  professionals! 

A  division  of  a  Fortune  500  sized 
company,  we  are  located  in  Southern 
California.  Our  direct  mail  shopper 
reaches  3.5  million  homes  every  week. 

If  you’re  results  oriented  and  know  a 
challenge  when  you  see  it,  you’ll  want  to 
take  a  bok  at  us.  A  successful  candi¬ 
date  for  these  positions  will  have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion,  good  people  skills,  ability  to  solve 
problems  and  good  planning  skills. 
Strong  background  on  Apple  computers 
or  printing  industry  related  degree  a 
plus. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Harte-Hanks  Shoppers 
2830  Orbiter  St. 

Brea,  CA  92621 
EOE  M/F/V/H. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


Production  Director 

Major  daijy  newspaper,  200,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Zone  6,  seeks  an  experienced 
production  director.  Duties  include 
coordination  of  all  production  depart¬ 
ments  including  transportation,  budget¬ 
ing  and  planning  for  future  growth. 
Minimum  of  five  years  production 
management  experience  and  knowledge 
of  double-width  offset  presses  and 
excellent  p^ple  skills  required.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  education,  experience  and  salary 
history  to:  Box  4126,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REMINDER: 

Deadline  for  line  ads, 
extensions  and  cancellations: 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  30,  1989 


PRODUCTION 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Pressmen,  foremen,  pre-press,  production 
management  and  general  management  ca¬ 
reer  opportunities  currently  exist  nationwide. 

Our  clients  want  to  speax  with  peoffe  who 
are  currently  employed  and  desire  a  new 
challenge.  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Nationwide 
openings  exist.  Stay  k  formed . . .  advance 
your  career ...  call  today  or  forward  your 
resume  in  absolute  confidence! 

The  following  are  selected  samples  of 
openings: 


Single  Wide  Press 

(Heat  &  Non-Heat  Set) 

(Goss  &  Harris) 

Lead  Pressmen  $27-$38,000 

(FL.  MO,  OR,  RI,VA&  Others) 

Foremen  &  PR.  Supv.  S32-$48,000 

(CA.FL,  MA,  OR,  PA  &  Others) 


Double  Wide  Press 

(Heats  Non-Heat  Set) 

(Goss.  Harris,  Hoe  &  TKS) 

Foremen  &  PR.  Supv.  $40-$75,000 
(CA,  CO,  FL.  Ml,  NO,  PA  &  Others) 


Pre-^ren/Composition 

Scanner  Operators  $34-$44,000 

(CA,  ME,  NC,  IL,CT&  Others) 

Pre-Press  Supv.  $36-$56.000 

(CA.FLMD,  ME,  NC&  Others) 


Production  Management 

Production  Mgr.  $45-$65.000+ 

(Midwest  &  Southeast) 

Ass't  Director  of  Operations  $80-590.000+ 
(West  &  Mid  Atlantic) 

Director  of  Operations/VP  S80-$90.000+ 
(Southeast) 

NOTE:  Overtime  and/or  bonus  (MBO) 
programs  apply  to  all  positions.  Salaries 
listed  are  base  only. 


Forward  your  resume  today  to: 

ROBERT  C.  BERNARD 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 

Call  us  at; 
800-523>7112 
215-565-0800 

GORDON 

Maiahls 

V  V  Exaciitiv*  Search 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


TYPOGRAPHIC  SPECIALIST 
Autologic,  the  leader  in  electronic 
publishing  systems  with  the  most  tech¬ 
nologically  sophisicated,  quality- 
oriented  ty^face  production  program, 
has  an  opening  for  a  Typographic 
Specialist. 

This  position  requires  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  using  Ikarus  or  similar  system  for 
computer  aided  production  of  digital 
type,  with  a  high  sensitivity  to  aesthe¬ 
tics  of  typeface  design. 

For  immediate  and  confidential  consid¬ 
eration,  please  send  resume  including 
salary  history  to: 

T.L.  Janes 
Autologic,  Inc. 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91320 
EOE  M/F/H/V 


Major  newspaper  organization  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  shopper  entrepre¬ 
neur  to  direct  introduction  of  stand¬ 
alone  shoppers.  This  will  be  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  within  an  organization  with 
unlimited  possibilities.  Candidate 
should  provide  complete  work  history, 
past  remuneration  arrangements  and 
professional  references  to  Box  4155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  search  for  truth  is 
really  a  lot  of  good  fun. 
VERNON  HOWARD 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Total  responsibility  dailies/weeklies. 
People-oriented,  bottom  line  responsi¬ 
bility.  Write  Box  4145,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  respect  of  communi¬ 
ty,  employees,  aiid  peers  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  talents  can  be  used  to  rise  in 
the  organization.  Advertising/Marketing 
background  creates  history  of  annual 
revenue  growth.  Excellent  human 
resource  utilization  controls  labor  costs. 
Mark  Van  Patten  (B12)  753-5998. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Due  to  pending  JOA,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  for  a  mid-sized  daily  with  a  major 
TMC  is  available.  Experience  in  both 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Gannett/Knlght- 
Ridder  trained.  Has  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  markets.  BA 
Degree. 

This  individual  is  available  for  Interview 
and  placement  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has 
been  paid  by  his  present  employer.  If 
interested  in  obtaining  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 

_ CARTOONIST _ 

Seeking  employment  as  cartoonist. 
Funny  about  everyday  things.  Some 
political.  Call  (517)  7/0-4521  ask  for 
Dave.  Have  Backlog. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Manager  with  11  years 
experience  seeks  challenge.  Promotion 
minded,  knowledge  of  budgets  and 
implementing  TMC  will  relocate.  Zones 
3,  4,  5.  Bert  Corson  (215)  356-6249. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Cail  (212)  675-4380 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  PROFESSIONAL 

Seeking  career  opportunity.  Recently 
returned  from  consulting  contract  in 
Ireland  and  desire  stable,  long-term 
employment.  Qualifications  include  17 
years  in  Data  Processing,  12  years  of 
newspaper  experience  and  8  years  in 
management.  Also,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  Sll  systems,  Collier-Jackson 
software,  and  all  areas  of  accounting 
and  financial  systems. 

For  more  information  or  complete 
resume,  call  (512)  M3-9078. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  Feature  Writer/Rock 
Critic  seeks  writing  position  with  large 
metro  daily  or  magazine.  4-plus  years 
experience  with  35,000  circulation 
Knight-Ridder  daily.  Good  knowledge  of 
AP  style,  needs  little  editing,  makes 
deadlines.  For  resune/clips,  call  (303) 
440-3689. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  investigative,  special  projects  or 
editing  post  on  quality  metro.  Missouri 
j-school  grad,  talented  and  hard¬ 
working,  strong  writing,  editing  skills, 
diverse  experience.  Bill  Maurer,  2146 
S.  Weller,  Springfield,  MO  65804. 
(417)  887-4127. 


BOOK  REVIEWER:  Wants  to  expand 
freelance  market  or  work  full-time  for 
zone  8  or  9  publication.  CALL  FOR 
CLIPS/RESUME.  (914)  265-4630. 


COPY  EDITOR/WIRE  EDITOR  will  bring 
keen  judgment,  veteran  editing  -  report¬ 
ing  experience  to  your  Zone  9,  8,  7 
daily.  Seasoned  wordsmith,  sound 
ethics,  humane  people  skills.  In  confi¬ 
dence:  (206)  527-2749  message. 


EDITOR  at  top  major  metro  seeks 
managing  editor  position  at  small  daily. 
Have  news-editing  degree  with  photo 
and  design  experience.  Top  references. 
Reply  to  Box  4157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
With  MSJ  and  MA  degrees  now  national 
editor  at  Zone  2  daily,  but  have  even 
more  foreign  news  ex^rience.  Looking 
for  paper  needing  young  (20's)  journal¬ 
ist  in  US  or  abroad  to  boost  world  or 
national  coverage.  Box  4144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  8  years  experience, 
Columbia  J-school  grad  (honors),  with 
desktop/pagination  skills,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  in  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines.  Excellent  writing,  editing,  design 
skills.  Box  4141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  community  editor/owner 
wants  work.  Has  modest  financing, 
western  orientation.  Pat  (415) 
388-4866. 


Experienced  journalist  seeks  editorial 
position.  Alternate  career  path  sought 
after  9  years  with  Fortune  500  compu¬ 
ter  company.  I  have  MA  in  economics, 
traveled  abroad,  and  radio  experience. 
Box  4159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  OR  COLUMNIST.  I 
have  keen  interest  in  people,  social 
trends;  I  write  well  and  with  humor.  I'm 
32,  with  4  years  of  professional  experi¬ 
ence  and  master’s  in  journalism  from  U 
of  Minn.  John  McMillan,  (409) 
543-3363. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Features  reporter,  travel  and  food  writer 
with  daily  restaurant  column  seeks  Zone 
8  or  northern  9  metro  opportunity. 
Seasoned  and  sassy  young  gourmet 
wants  a  home  with  positive  P&L  paper 
or  magazine.  Box  391025,  Kailua- 
Kona,  HI  96739-1025. 


JAPANESE  FLUENCY 
Williams  College  graduate  with  excel¬ 
lent  writing  skills  and  3  years  working 
experience  in  Japan  seeks  entry  lev^ 
position  in  journalism.  Will  work 
anywhere.  Adam  Juviler,  36  Leroy  St., 
NY,  NY  10014.  (212)  633-0425. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  broad  news 
and  editorial-writing  experience  inter¬ 
ested  in  editing  mid-size  daily  in  Zones 
1-5.  Available  immediately.  Strengths 
include  enhancing  good  writing,  deve¬ 
loping  staff  and  budgeting  wisely.  Reply 
to  Box  4148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Married  couple  seek  positions  with 
aggressive  metro  daily.  She:  award¬ 
winning  politicai/investigative  reporter 
for  metro  daily  seeks  similar  position. 
He:  former  reporter  and  metro  daily 
copy  editor,  now  media  attorney  with 
national  law  firm,  seeks  position  as  in- 
house  counsel  or  in-house  counsel/ 
editorial  writer.  Both:  driven  by  a 
passion  for  the  truth  and  better  ways  to 
tell  it.  Reply  to:  Box  4146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Old  boy  networks  to  PC  networks/I’ve 
covered  them  all.  Versatile  writer/ 
reporter  with  daily  newspaper/marazine 
exp.  seeks  1-way  ticket  out  of  Silicon 
Valley.  Box  4134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  general  assignment 
and  business  writing  seeks  spot  on  daily 
or  large  weekly  in  Florida. 

Box  4160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  LOSING  YOUNG  READERS? 
CALL  JACK  HARTMAN 
(419)  352-8180 


Smooth  scribbler,  currently  working,  is 
looking  around.  (913)  628-1206.  Box 
86,  Schoenchen,  KS  67667. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Asst.  Director  of  Photography  at  quality 
major  seeks  own  department.  Design 
experience  and  best  references  in  the 
industry.  Reply  to  Box  4156,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photojournalist:  Aggressive,  imagina¬ 
tive  -  looking  for  a  photographer's 
newspaper.  M^id-size  or  large  daily. 
5-years  bi-weekly,  AP  Wire  and  free¬ 
lance  experience.  Can  out-shoot  the 
best  of  them.  Excellent  black  and  white 
and  color  skills.  J-Degree.  Zones  7,  8, 
or  9  preferably.  R.  Jonathan  Rehg(314) 
524-5439. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Being  black,  being  fair; 
journalists  have  to  ‘Do  the  right  thing 


By  Juan  Williams 

About  a  month  ago,  when  I 
appeared  on  a  Howard  University  tv 
show  to  discuss  the  role  of  black  jour¬ 
nalists,  a  telephone  caller  suggested 
on  the  air  that  WUSA-TV  reporter 
Bruce  Johnson  and  I  (two  “darlings  of 
the  white  media,”  in  the  caller’s 
words)  should  “censor”  the  truth  in 
our  reporting  whenever  it  dealt  with 
black  people.  He  wanted  the  image  of 
blacks,  as  portrayed  in  the  major 
media,  to  be  more  positive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  caller  knew 
what  he  wanted  from  black  journal¬ 
ists:  He  wanted  them  to  lie. 

After  writing  a  critical  essay  about 
Spike  Lee’s  new  film.  Do  the  Right 
Thing,  I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  who 
noted  that  I  was  the  same  writer  who 
had  written  a  piece  questioning  Jesse 
Jackson’s  run  for  the  presidency  in 
1988  and  a  profile  of  Coretta  Scott 
King  that  he  considered  “conde¬ 
scending.” 

He  did  not  argue  with  any  of  the 
facts  or  claim  that  I  was  not  fair  to 
Jackson  or  King.  Instead,  he  accused 
me  of  being  a  pawn  of  the  white 
establishment. 

“Do  I  discern  a  pattern  in  how  your 


(Williams  writes  for  the  Washington 
Post  Magazine.  This  column  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Washington  Post  and  is 
reprinted  with  the  newspaper’s  per¬ 
mission.) 
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journalistic  talent  is  being  exploited 
by  the  Washington  Post!"  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  letter  writer  is  sure  of  the  role 
of  black  journalists  who  work  in  the 
mainstream  media:  They  are  traitors 
in  a  white  conspiracy  to  destroy  other 
blacks. 

During  an  appearance  on  The 
Oprah  Winfrey  Show  to  discuss  Lee’s 
film,  Winfrey  herself  felt  the  need  to 
say  that  my  differences  with  Lee  did 
not  make  me  any  “less  black.” 


Those  whispering  in  the  audience, 
to  whom  Winfrey  said  she  was  react¬ 
ing,  had  reached  a  conclusion:  They 
are  blacker  than  I  am. 

There  is  something  disturbing 
about  the  way  the  black  community  is 
debating  journalism.  Of  course, 
debate  among  whites  about  the  role  of 
journalists  is  often  bitter  and  rancor¬ 
ous,  too.  Journalists  of  all  races  are 
regularly  challenged  on  the  accuracy 
of  their  reporting  and  their  allegedly 
liberal  or  conservative  biases.  Every¬ 
body  in  America  is  a  media  critic, 
which  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

But  while  most  of  the  general 
debate  over  the  media  is  ultimately 
linked  to  issues,  among  blacks  a  dis¬ 
concerting  proportion  of  this 
exchange  becomes  personal.  A  black 
reporter  who  examines  blacks  and  the 
issues  of  importance  to  them  could 
well  have  his  or  her  credentials  chal¬ 
lenged  by  some  black  readers;  cre¬ 
dentials  not  only  as  a  journalist,  but  as 
a  black  as  well. 

The  problem  touches  many  blacks 
in  the  public  eye.  For  example,  I 
found  the  situation  on  Winfrey’s 
show  rich  in  irony.  Spike  Lee  was 
enjoying  vocal  support  from  blacks  in 
the  audience  for  the  portrayal  of  race 
relations  in  his  current  film.  Yet  Lee 
had  been  roundly  criticized  by  many 
blacks  for  his  last  film.  School  Daze, 
in  which  he  depicted  the  conflicts 
between  light-  and  dark-skinned 
blacks.  Winfrey  too  has  been  criti¬ 


cized  for  her  part  in  such  dramas  as 
The  Color  Purple  and  The  Women  of 
Brewster  Place,  films  that  some  con¬ 
tend  portray  black  men  negatively. 

In  other  words,  they  too  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  “correct”  line  on  blacks, 
and  had  been  berated  for  it  by  those 
who  defend  this  form  of  black  ortho¬ 
doxy,  an  orthodoxy  which  limits  the 
portrayal  of  blacks  by  blacks,  and 
debate  about  the  black  community. 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  this  orthodoxy 
was  at  work  on  the  edition  of  Night¬ 


line  on  which  I  appeared  with  Lee  and 
black  psychologist  Alvin  Pouissant. 
In  a  New  York  Times  forum  I  was  told 
about  before  the  show,  Pouissant  had 
expressed  reservations  about  the 
inner  dynamics  of  Lee’s  film;  he 
didn’t  understand,  he  said,  where  the 
characters’  anger  was  coming  from. 

However,  on  Nightline,  Pouis¬ 
sant  had  no  critical  view.  When  the 
camera’s  red  light  went  on,  he 
became  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
movie  and  was  unfailingly  protective 
of  Lee. 

Black  censorial  orthodoxy  tends  to 
take  two  forms.  One  argues  that  we 
should  not  debate  our  “private”  trou¬ 
bles  in  public,  as  Lee  did  in  School 
Daze  when  he  suggested  that  some 
blacks  judge  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
skin  color  much  the  way  white  bigots 
do.  The  other  form  argues  that  blacks 
should  not  publicly  criticize  other 
blacks,  as  when  I  write  negatively 
about  the  effect  of  Jesse  Jackson’s 
presidential  candidacy  or  Marion 
Barry’s  leadership. 

Most  of  the  questions  I  get  from  the 
black  community  suggest  that  a  black 
writer’s  sole  mission  should  be  to 
speak  for  all  black  people  —  as  if  all 
black  people  were  of  one  mind  —  and 
to  hail  anyone  claiming  to  be  a  black 
hero,  reflect  whatever  politically 
proper  opinions  the  loudest  black 
voices  are  shouting,  and  defend 
against  all  claims  of  problems  inside 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  letter  writer  is  sure  of  the  role  of  black 
journalists  who  work  in  the  mainstream  media:  They 
are  traitors  in  a  white  conspiracy  to  destroy  other 
blacks. 


HEARD  THE  NEWS? 

Here’s  what  newspaper  people  are  saying  about  CITYLINE,  the  new  customer  service  designed  to 

compliment  your  news  product  24  hours  a  day. 
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“Hw  Seattle  Times  lyfoUne  (A  Member  of  the  National  CITYLINE 
‘Network)  has  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  our  community.  By 
providing  updated  irformation  on  topics,  such  as  stock  prices,  business 
news,  weather,  mortgage  rates,  etc.,  toe  ham  extended  the  tmetxness  and 
immediacy  of  our  product  into  the  community.  ... we  beUeve  strongly  that 
this  service  is  fu^iUing  a  community  need.  ” 

Carolyn  Kelly,  director  of  marketing/new  business.  The  Seattle  Times 


“CITYLINE  reinforces  our  position  in  the  market  as  the  source  qf 
irformation  in  the  community.  It  enables  us  to  do  a  better  job  as  the 
preeminent  source  of  information.  ” 

Bob  Haring,  executive  director,  Tulsa  World 


“CITYLINE  has  given  The  Gazette  a  new  way  to  serve  the  public,  M  hours  a 
day,  providing  information  on  demand,  free  to  the  caller.  It  permits  us  to 
update  reports  as  often  as  necessary. .  .tocomplementwhatappearsinour 
editions.  .  .to  promote  the  newspaper.  .  .and  to  serve  as  a  community 
buUetin  board.  CITYLINE  reinforces  The  Gazette’s  position  as  Eastern 
Iowa 's  number  one  information  source.  ” 

Dale  Larson,  assistant  to  the  pubusher,  The  Gazette,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


“We’re  in  the  information  business.  CITYLINE  is  another  facet  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  people  are  looking  for.  CITYLINE  creates  a  new  dimension  in 
information  services  by  providing  more  timely,  helpful  reports.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  ’’ 

Emery  Hirschler,  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing.  South  Bend  Tribune 
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“The  Daily  Camera  decided  to  offer  a  variety  of  informationronrdemand 
programs  to  solidify  our  role  as  the  dominant  irtformation  provider  in 
Boulder  CourUy.  This  innovative  approach  for  information  has  proven 
verypopular.  (harrequestsforijformation  continue  to  grow  eachmonth. " 

Craig  D.  Wells,  production  director.  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colorado 


New^M^rs  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  better  serve  their  customers. 
CITYLINE  helps  them  do  just  that.  CITYLINE  is  the  new  interactive  voice 
information  customer  service  fitom  Brite  Voice  Systems.  With  CITYLINE  your 
new^nper  provides  up-to-the-minute  news,  weather,  sports  and  financial 
information,  through  ^e  use  of  a  touch-tone  phone,  at  no  cost  to  the  caller. 
Your  readers  have  access  to  stock  quotes  and  financial  news  updated  every 
half  hour  fiom  Associated  Press  and  Dow  Jones.  Weather  and  sports  updated 
anytime.  Instant,  accurate  reader  surveys,  polling  capabilities  and  more. 
About  as  many  customer  services  as  you  can  dream  up.  All  available  24  hours 
a  day,  from  your  newq»per. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  the  whole  story  on  CITYLINE?  To  find  out  how,  use  your 
touch-tone  phone  and  call  us  at  3 1 6>M7>4444. 


BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS  •  555  N.  WOODLAWN  •  BLDG  #1  •  SUITE  209  •  WICHITA,  KS  67208 


Some  Of  The 


Sune,  the  workplace  is  mone  pleasant  than  before.  But  it's  also  far  from 
perfea.  Each  weeK  Dr.  Paula  Bern  helps  readers  deal  with  on-the-job  problems, 
from  overcoming  the  fear  of  becoming  a  manager  to  stopping  sexual  harassment. 

Dr.  Bern's  highly  popular  column  is  part  of  a  lineup  meeting  all  of  your 
readers'  interests:  feal  estate,  health,  videos,  religion,  small  business  advice,  and 
much  more. 

You  can  also  count  on  each  column  to  meet  the  same  editing  standards  as 
our  news  copy — tight  and  bright.  Call  Irwin  Breslauer  at  (212)  580-8559,  and 
we^ll  start  working  for  you.  Your  boss  will  approve. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWS  SERVICE 
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